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INTRODUCTION 


I  . 


Who  Was  Kuo  Tzu-i 

According  to  his  biographies  in  the  Standard  Histories 
(cheng-shih)  ,  Kuo  Tzu-i  *0P  ( A . D .  697-781)  was  the  son 

of  an  early  T'ang  provincial  official.1  He  first  came  to 
public  notice  by  topping  the  list  in  the  Military  Examination. 
Early  in  the  T ' ien-pao  period ^  (742-755)  ,  he  took  service 
in  the  army  of  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District  (shuo- 

fang  tao) .  One  of  the  nine  great  frontier  commands  established 

M  _J_-  9 

during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Hsuan-tsung  A  *f*\  (r.  712-756) , 
the  Shuo-fang  command  controlled  the  territory  within,  north, 
and  west  of  the  Ordos  Loop.  Originally  intended  to  defend 
the  northern  approaches  to  Ch'ang-an  against  the  Turks 
(t'u-chueh),  after  744  it  faced  the  Uighurs  $  4  Li  (hui-ho) , 
and  after  756  it  was  responsible  for  defending  the  frontier 
against  both  the  Uighurs  and  the  Tibetans  (t '  u-f an)  . 

When  An  Lu-shanjj^^ (702-756),  the  T'ang  commander  on 
the  northeastern  frontier,  rebelled  in  755,  Kuo  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District  and  played  a  leading 
role  in  restraining  the  rebellion;  he  and  his  fellow  Shuo- 
fang  general  Li-Kuang-p  (708-764)  are  generally 

paired  as  the  most  important  and  successful  generals  of  this 
period.  In  757,  Kuo  led  the  combined  imperial  armies  and 
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their  Uighur  allies  in  the  recovery  of  the  two  T'ang  capitals- 
Ch'ang-an  and  Loyang — that  had  fallen  to  the  rebels. 

During  the  rebellion,  however,  Kuo  came  into  conflict 
with  the  eunuchs  who,  in  their  function  as  army  supervisors 


(chien-chun) ,  checked  the  generals  in  the  name  of  the 


emperor.  Because  of  eunuch  interference,  Kuo  was  denied 
over-all  command  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  758-759,  an  invasion  of  rebel-held  Ho-pei  that  was 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  When  the  campaign 
failed,  eunuch  leaders  placed  the  blame  on  Kuo,  causing  his 
removal  from  active  command.  Kuo  did  not  again  participate 
in  T'ang  efforts  against  the  rebellion. 

Kuo  returned  to  active  service  in  762,  when  he  suppressed 
mutinies  in  the  imperial  armies  at  Ho-chung  and  Ho-tung,  both 
in  modern  Shansi  province.  In  the  following  year,  he  cemented 
his  return  to  power  by  expelling  the  Tibetans  and  their  puppet 
imperial  government  from  Ch'ang-an.  After  the  recovery  of 
the  city,  he  led  opposition  to  a  eunuch-inspired  scheme  to 
abandon  Ch'ang-an  and  establish  the  imperial  capital  at  Loyang 

In  764  and  765,  Kuo  defeated  the  rebellious  T'ang 
vassal-general  P '  u-ku  Huai-en/j^£  |^]  *765),  who  was 

leading  former  imperial  troops,  Tibetans,  and  Uighurs  against 
the  T'ang  government.  Kuo  first  won  the  Shuo-fang  Army  back 
from  his  former  subordinate  P'u-ku,  then  he  seduced  the 
Uighurs  into  joining  with  T'ang  against  the  Tibetans. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  career,  Kuo  was 


the  principal  imperial  commander  defending  Ch'ang-an  against 
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frequent  Tibetan  attacks.  In  the  same  period,  he  was  a 
spokesman  within  the  government  for  the  military's  point  of 
view  about  the  organization  and  conduct  of  regional  defense 
and  imperial  military  organization.  Soon  after  becoming 
emperor  in  779  ,  Te-tsung'j^  ^N(r .  779-804)  ordered  Kuo  retired, 
although  softening  the  blow  by  granting  him  great  honors. 

Kuo  died  in  781  with  his  reputation  and  his  wealth  intact. 

While  Kuo's  accomplishments  were  consequential,  what  most 
impressed  his  Chinese  evaluators  was  his  loyalty  to  the  dynasty, 
perhaps  because  loyalty  was  so  rare  in  that  era  of  destabi^- 
lization  and  decentralization.  The  ninth  century  chief  minister 
and  official  historian  P'ei  Chi  (d.  811)  wrote  of  Kuo: 

"His  power  could  have  overthrown  the  empire,  and  yet  the 
court  was  not  afraid.  His  achievements  covered  a  generation, 
and  yet  the  Emperor  did  not  suspect  him.  Although  evil  and 

2 

petty  men  desired  it,  court  discussants  did  not  degrade  him." 

This  theme  of  loyalty  was  repeated  by  the  great  Sung 

historian  Ou-yang  Hsiu  |^^|^^^>'(100  7-10  72)  : 

Although  the  T'ang's  mandate  was  longlasting,  it  was 
indeed  so  because  loyalty  to  it  pierced  through  its 
life  and  it  was  supported  with  divine  intelligence. 

While  the  power  of  those  like  [Li]  Kuang-pi  did  not 
reach  to  the  ends  of  their  careers,  [Kuo]  Tzu-i's  final 
reputation  was  of  the  highest;  brilliantly  alone,  his 
good  fortune  and  wealth  lasted  until  the  end.  Even 
Duke  Huan  of  Ch ' i  (r.  685-643  B.C.)  and  Duke  Wen  of 
Chin  (r.  635-628  B.C.)  were  petty  by  comparison.3 

The  chief  compiler  of  the  Chiu  T ' ang  shu ,  Liu  Hsu  j  l;1tz] 
(887-946)  also  agreed  with  P'ei  and  Ou-yang  saying:  "Peacefully 
until  his  death  he  applied  himself  to  his  duty  without  duplic¬ 
ity."^  From  these  opinions  down  into  modern  times,  Kuo's  place 
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in  Chinese  history  has  been  firmly  established.  For  example, 
he  was  given  a  place  in  the  military  temple  erected  during 
the  Republican  era. 

Kuo's  career  is  important  for  the  study  of  Chinese 
history  in  at  least  two  respects.  His  concrete  contributions 
to  the  events  of  his  times--def eating  the  An-Shih  rebels, 
controlling  the  imperial  armies  during  the  anarchical  post¬ 
rebellion  years,  and  defending  the  capital  against  the  Tibetans- 
helped  sustain  the  dynasty  through  a  quarter  century  in  which 
the  T'ang  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  final 
collapse.  Kuo's  career  also  sheds  important  light  on  the 
nature  and  exercise  of  power  in  the  middle  T'ang  period, 
especially  in  the  relationship  between  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  the  T'ang  government.  This  aspect  of  the  middle 
T'ang  is  especially  important  for  it  cast  its  shadow  onto 
later  periods,  in  which  military  policies  often  were  designed 

r 

to  avoid  what  were  seen  as  the  mistakes  of  the  T'ang. 

The  task  of  this  paper  then  is  to  narrate  the  events  of 
Kuo  Tzu--i's  career,  amplifying  the  outline  presented  in  his 
biographies  in  the  Standard  Histories,  so  as  to  develop  some 
insight  into  how  Kuo  became  powerful,  the  extent  and  nature 
of  his  powers,  and  in  what  ways  he  exercised  them.  From  the 
evidence  presented  in  this  narrative,  conclusions  will  be 
drawn  about  the  middle  T'ang  military  and  its  place  in  the 
middle  T'ang  state.  First,  however,  we  must  examine  some 
general  concepts  of  civil-military  relations  and  of  the 
military's  place  in  Chinese  society.  These  generalizations 
then  in  turn  can  be  tested  against  the  events  of  Kuo's  career. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Civil-Military  Relations 

The  study  of  civil-military  relations  is  concerned  with 

the  normative  order  existing  between  the  civil Lan  and  military 

7 

interests  m  a  government  and  society.  By  saying  the  norma¬ 
tive  order  of  civil-military  relations,  we  are  centering  our 
concern  less  on  specific  constitutional  delimitations  of 
authority  than  on  the  abstract  patterns  in  the  minds  of  the 
principal  actors  of  a  given  place  and  time,  that  set  certain 
limits  on  their  behavior.  Often  the  establishment  of  such 
an  order  involves  considerable  conflict  and  seldom  does  an 
order  remain  stable  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Civil-military 
relations  obviously  are  not  confined  to  a  single  relationship 
within  a  given  society.  What  is  most  commonly  meant  by  civil- 
military  relations  is  the  interaction  between  the  military 
commanders  and  the  leaders  of  the  civil  government,  but  civil- 
military  relations  may  also  involve  other  relationships,  such 
as  between  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army  and  the  surrounding 

o 

local  communities.  Several  different  groups,  moreover, 
generally  comprise  the  civilian  elite,  each  of  whom  stands 
in  a  different  relationship  with  the  military  elite.  Armies 
are  divided  vertically  by  rank,  with  the  different  ranks  having 

different  attitudes,  problems,  and  goals.  They  are  also 

9 

divided  horizontally  by  branch  of  service  or  unit. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  consider  civil-military  relations 

in  terms  of  military  interference  in  civil  government,  there 

10 

is  in  fact  no  "natural"  order  in  the  relationship.  The  ideal 
of  civilian  supremacy  over  the  military  may  or  may  not  have 
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taken  root  in  a  particular  society,  and  where  established, 
the  normal  degree  and  scope  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  varies.  Therefore  conflicts  arise  ed cher  from  the 
military  intervention  in  civil  government  beyond  the  normative 
limits  for  that  society,  or  from  civil  intrusion  into  the 
domain  of  the  military.  Even  in  societies  where  there  exists 
a  clear  doctrine  of  civil  supremacy,  there  remain  powers, 
prerogatives,  and  functions  normally  reserved  to  the  military 
and  its  leaders. 

Of  course,  a  society  must  have  reached  a  level  of  com¬ 
plexity  sufficient  for  the  military  to  have  become  functionally 
differentiated  from  other  occupations  and  social  groups.'*''*' 

In  a  primitive  society  of  warriors,  the  concept  of  civil-military 
relations  has  little  utility.  This  functional  distinction, 
however,  had  long  since  appeared  in  China  by  the  T’ang  dynasty. 

The  importance  of  the  military  in  a  society  stems  from 
its  unique  f unction--the  management  of  violence.  Although 
the  military  shares  many  features  with  other  organizations, 
military  organizations  are  unique  in  that  they  "are  organized 
threat  systems  designed  to  produce  violence."  One  result 
of  this  unique  character  is  that  the  military  becomes  a  total 
institution,  "a  place  of  residence  and  work  where  a  large 
number  of  like-situated  individuals,  cut  off  from  the  wider 
society  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time,  together  lead  an 
enclosed  and  formally  administered  life."  The  military's 
unique  circumstances  typically  lead  to  an  authority  structure 
different  from  that  of  similar  civilian  organizations,  in 
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that  it  emphasizes  coercion  rather  than  member  commitment. 

Managerial  practices  also  vary  because  a  military  organization 

must  always  focus  on  the  exceptional  conditions  imposed  by 

warfare.  In  the  same  way,  group  norms  and  work  organization 

14 

are  also  distinctive. 

At  the  elite  level,  civil-military  conflicts  occur  when 
either  the  military  impinges  on  civil  administration  and 
resources  or  the  civil  authorities  restrict  the  military's 
access  to  resources  or  interfere  in  military  administration 
and  operations.  The  military  can  intervene  in  civil  govern¬ 
ment  at  various  levels  and  by  various  means.  At  a  minimum, 
military  leaders  always  exert  influence  on  civil  authorities 
through  normal  constitutional  channels  within  the  government. 

But  they  also  exceed  legal  limits  by  blackmailing  civil  leaders 
either  through  collusion  with  other  civilians  or  by  themselves 
threatening  the  civilian  leaders  with  non-cooperation  or 
violence.  The  military  can  take  a  further  step  and  displace 
a  given  set  of  civilian  leaders  by  threatening  non-cooperation, 
failing  to  defend  those  leaders  from  a  third  party,  or  by 
taking  direct  violent  action  against  them.  Finally,  the 
military  leaders  might  use  their  monopoly  on  violence  to 

supplant  the  civilian  leadership  and  replace  it  with  military 
1  5 

officers . 

Conflicts  often  occur  when  civilian  leaders  violate  what 
the  military  views  as  its  rightful  claims  on  economic  resources, 
manpower,  and  political  power  within  the  society.  These 
disputes  can  take  place  over  quantitative  issues  of  the 
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military's  size,  recruitment,  and  supply,  that  is  to  say  the 

proportion  of  state  resources  to  be  devoted  to  the  military 

and  its  purposes.  The  two  elites  may  also  come  into  conflict 

over  qualitative  issues  about  the  organization,  composition, 

equipment,  and  deployment  of  the  armies  as  well  as  the 

arrangement  of  alliances.  Furthermore,  the  dynamic  questions 

of  when  and  under  what  circumstances  the  military  will  be 

committed  to  action  may  be  grounds  for  dispute.  Finally,  the 

institutional  patterns  by  which  decisions  on  the  various  issues 

above  are  made  can  also  become  the  subject  of  conflict . ^ 

Even  in  societies  where  the  principle  of  civilian 

supremacy  is  accepted,  there  still  may  be  conflicts  between 

the  civil  and  military  elites.  For  example,  the  demands  of 

the  civilian  authorities  may  conflict  with  what  the  military 

leaders  see  as  considerations  of  technical  military  competence. 

Although  the  modern  American  sociologist  Samuel  Huntington 

argues  that  the  military  owes  total  obedience  to  the  civilian 

authorities,  even  when  that  obedience  violates  considerations 

of  technical  competence,  the  classic  Chinese  military  theorist 

Sun  (6th  century  B.C.)  comments  that  a  general  must 

make  decisions  based  on  the  situation,  even  at  the  risk  of 

1 8 

violating  the  orders  of  the  ruler.  Further  conflicts  may 

result  when  the  demands  of  the  civilian  authorities  conflict 

•  19 

with  non-military  values,  such  as  law  or  basic  morality. 

Most  important  in  qualifying  the  military's  relationship 
with  the  civil  elite  is  the  relationship  of  the  military  to 
its  social  base  in  the  surrounding  society.  This  relationship 
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often  carries  pre-existing  conflicts.  The  principle  of 
civilian  supremacy  is  weakened  when  there  are  competing 
authorities  and  ideologies  within  the  society  claiming  the 
loyalties  of  the  military  or  some  of  its  members.21  Finally, 
the  balance  between  civil  and  military  authorities  is  almost 
universally  conditioned  by  the  political  conditions  of  the 
times.  Domestic  or  foreign  crises  involving  threats  of 
violence  to  the  state  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
military  leaders.  Where  the  influence  of  the  military  is 
not  increased  in  response  to  such  conditions,  the  state  risks 
its  own  destruction. 

Even  in  a  society  where  the  principle  of  civil  supremacy 
is  normative,  civilian  leaders  must  still  implement  concrete 
measures  that  effectively  control  the  military.  Above  all 
else,  where  the  civil  government  directly  supplies  and  remu¬ 
nerates  its  armies,  civil  control  will  be  greater.  This 
control  weakens  as  the  civil  government's  logistical  support 
of  the  armies  becomes  more  indirect.  Progressively  less 
effective  ways  of  supplying  the  armies  are:  providing  troops 
with  goods  from  government  stores;  sending  money  from  the 
central  government  to  be  distributed  by  the  local  commanders; 
providing  land  and  labor  to  the  military;  or  giving  military 
leaders  the  right  to  farm  local  taxes.  Conversely,  if  the 

central  government  directly  provides  military  equipment  as 

2  3 

well  as  pay,  then  control  will  be  enhanced. 

Other  methods  used  to  strengthen  civil  control  include 
giving  more  weight  to  political  reliability  than  to  technical 
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competence  in  the  selection  of  military  officers.  The  govern¬ 
ment  can  place  commissars,  officials  representing  the  government 
and  its  ideology,  with  each  mi] itary  unit  to  check  the  authority 
of  the  commanding  officers.  And  officer  training  may  include 
political  indoctrination  aimed  at  predisposing  future  military 
leaders  to  obedience  to  the  civil  authorities.^ 

State  authorities  can  apply  horizontal  checks  on  the 
freedom  of  military  commanders  by  granting  equal  authority 
to  two  or  more  officers  involved  in  a  single  task.  Vertical 
checks  are  created  by  imposing  multiple  systems  of  reporting. 
Finally,  civil  authorities  can  demonstrate  their  power  over 

the  military  by  frequently  imposing  severe  discipline  and 

•  •  ?  5 

punishments  on  military  officers. 

Within  this  outline  of  the  scope  and  problems  of  civil- 
military  relations,  students  of  China  have  reached  several 
conclusions  about  military  organizations  in  China  and  their 
relations  with  civil  authority.  We  shall  see  which  of  their 
conclusions  are  applicable  to  the  middle  T'ang. 

Some  Features  of  Military  Organizations  in  Traditional  China 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  principle  of  civil 
supremacy  over  the  military  was  established  in  China  at  an 
early  date.  During  the  Han  Dynasty  the  idea  was  firmly 
implanted  in  the  structure  and  concepts  of  the  Chinese  system 
of  government.  The  principle  was  on  the  one  hand  a  response 
to  the  endemic  fighting  of  the  Warring  States  Period,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  creation  of  a  bureaucratic  elite 
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that  governed  in  the  name  of  cosmic  harmony.  Under  the 
bureaucratic  system  of  the  Han  and  its  later  imitators,  the 
army  was  controlled  by  the  bureaucracy  through  the  Army 


Ministry  (ping  pu) ;  large-scale  units  under  military 

officers  were  intentionally  kept  transitory . 2^ 


Furthermore,  civilian  control  in  China  was  encouraged 
by  a  style  of  warfare  that  relied  more  on  the  bureaucracy's 
organizational  abilities  and  less  on  the  military's  skill 
in  battle.  The  bureaucracy  mobilized  great  amounts  of  labor 
and  grain  to  form  and  support  armies  which  made  up  in  size 
for  what  they  lacked  in  technical  skill  and  individual  commit¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  China  used  this  abundant  labor  to  build 
walls  that  facilitated  the  defense  of  administrative  centers 
and  other  strategic  locations  in  the  empire  with  smaller  and 

less  skillful  military  units  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
27 

necessary . * ' 

As  a  result  of  this  civilian  dominance  of  the  military, 

Chinese  military  operations  typically  were  closely  articulated 

with  political  goals.  Operations  normally  were  aimed  at 

compelling  the  acceptance  of  imperial  authority  and  not  the 

destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  government  commonly  preferred 

pacification  over  conquest,  because  victory  through  suasion 

validated  the  moral  superiority  of  the  ruling  order,  while 

2  8 

violence  implied  its  failure. 

Because  of  the  bureaucracy's  strength  in  Chinese  society 
and  government,  many  functions  within  the  armies  were  performed 
by  civilians,  creating  dual  structures  of  military  officers 
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and  civilian  officials  in  all  army-level  units.  This  dual 
structure  made  use  of  the  bureaucrats'  managerial  and  admin¬ 
istrative  skills  and  helped,  it  was  hoped,  preserve  civilian 

2  Q 

and  central  government  control. 

Most  writers  have  concluded  that  on  the  military  side 

of  this  dual  organization  no  professional  military  officer 

corps  developed  until  modern  times.  Professionalism  is  seen 

as  significant  because  it  indicates  a  high  level  of  social 

and  technological  development  in  the  society,  and  because 

professionalism  tends  to  define  a  normative  sphere  for  the 

military  elite,  helping  thereby  to  ensure  civilian  control 
•  •  2  0 

of  the  military.  It  will  be  suggested  in  this  paper  that 
professionalism  began  to  take  form  in  the  early  T ' ang ,  but 
the  political  and  military  developments  in  which  Kuo  Tzu-i 
played  a  major  role  halted  these  developments  and  encouraged 
the  leaders  of  later  eras  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

j 

Huntington  defines  professionalism  by  four  characteristics. 
First,  a  professional  possesses  a  distinct  field  of  expertise 
involving  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  preservation  in  writing,  that  forms  the 
basis  for  self-conscious  group  contact  among  members  of  the 
profession.  Second,  professionalism  demands  professional 
responsibility,  meaning  that  the  specialized  knowledge  and 
skill  is  to  be  used  only  for  approved  social  purposes  and  is 
not  regulated  by  just  financial  incentive.  Third  members  of 
a  profession  have  a  corporate  identity  indicated  by  unique 
customs,  codes  of  behavior,  traditions,  and  lore.  And  fourth. 
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recruitment  for  a  profession  is  through  achievement  and  not 
•  •  31 

ascription.  In  the  same  vein,  a  professional  military 
officer  is  one  for  whom  the  ser\ ice  is  a  full  career  commitment 
rather  than  a  part  time,  contractual,  or  compulsory  obligation; 
a  full  career  commitment  is  indicated  in  patterns  of  recruit- 
ment,  professional  socialization,  and  career  mobility. 

Professor  Dreyer  has  concluded  that  military  professionalism 

did  not  develop  in  traditional  China.  The  chief  skills  of 

Chinese  military  officers  were  limited  to  an  imposing  physical 

presence,  courage,  horsemanship,  the  use  of  weapons,  battlefield 

judgment,  and  the  ability  to  maintain  discipline.  Military 

officers  were  only  to  exercise  operational  command,  not  formu- 

33 

late  higher  strategy.  Dreyer ' s  conclusion  is  meant  to 
partially  explain  China's  modern  inferiority  to  the  Western 
armies  and  the  subordinate  role  of  the  military  elite  in  the 
traditional  Chinese  state. 

Periods  of  prolonged  warfare  in  China  improved  military 
skills  and  increased  the  military's  power,  but  the  result  was 
warlordism  and  not  professionalism.  The  warlordism  that 
characterized  these  periods  of  political  disintegration  in 
Chinese  history,  reflected  the  tensions  between  the  need  for 
stable  provincial  government  and  the  danger  of  regionalism, 
between  the  desire  for  effective  defense  and  the  fear  of  military 
usurpation.  Most  writers  have,  however,  viewed  these  eras  as 
aberrations  unrepresentative  of  the  "normal"  state  of  dynastic 
stability  and  governmental  centralization.^  In  the  T ' ang , 
however,  the  durability  of  the  era  of  military  power  and 
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decentralized  government  suggests  -that ,  although  convenient 
for  the  historian,  eras  of  dynastic  stability  have  no  clearly 
established  claim  on  normality. 

Kuo’s  Career  and  Civil-Military  Relations 
The  task  then  is  to  describe  the  events  of  Kuo  Tzu-i's 
career  in  order  to  see  how  he  contributed  to  the  events  of 
the  middle  T'ang  period  and  to  consider  the  meaning  of  these 
events  for  the  history  of  military  institutions  in  China. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  concepts  of  civil-military  relations 
described  above  were  formulated  almost  solely  in  reference  to 
the  problems  and  concerns  of  the  modern  world.  As  a  result 
we  cannot  assume  that  these  concepts  will  be  relevant  to  the 
events  of  the  eighth  century  T'ang  empire.  The  special 
features  of  the  military  system  in  China--the  lack  of  profes¬ 
sional  development,  the  bureaucratic  dominance,  and  the 
association  with  warlordism--also  need  critical  appraisal. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  limited  studies  of  later  periods 
in  Chinese  history,  in  which  military  policy  was  often  made 
in  reaction  to  perceptions  of  T'ang  events. 


II . 


BACKGROUND  AND  EARLY  CAREER 


Although  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  family  which  previ¬ 
ously  had  produced  only  petty  officials,  Kuo  Tzu-i  rose  to 
such  power  in  the  T'ang  Empire,  that  the  emperor  himself  would 
testify  that  the  throne  had  been  his  for  the  taking.  Kuo's 
success  was  the  result  not  only  of  his  own  abilities  but  also 
of  institutional  and  political  changes  within  the  imperial 
order.  Kuo  would  reach  his  final  eminence  not  as  a  rebel  but 
as  a  defender  of  the  dynasty.  Thus  Kuo  represents  the  antipode 
to  the  general/rebel/dynastic  founder  stereotype  in  Chinese 
history . 

Kuo  Tzu-i' s  early  career,  that  is  to  say  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  official  career  until  the  beginning  of  the  An-Shih 
Rebellion  in  755,  can  be  divided  into  three  phases.  In  the 
first  phase,  from  716  to  735,  Kuo  entered  T'ang  service 
through  the  military  examinations  and,  then,  advanced  modestly 
within  the  imperial  guards.  In  the  second  phase,  from  735  to 
about  740,  Kuo  made  a  transition  from  the  guards  to  the 
frontier  armies.  Although  begun  in  disgrace,  this  transition 
worked  to  Kuo's  ultimate  benefit  because  it  coincided  with  a 
dramatic  realignment  of  military  power  away  from  the  capital 
and  to  the  large  frontier  garrisons.  In  the  third  phase, 
which  roughly  corresponded  to  the  T '  ien-pao  ^  Jjf  period 
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(742-756) ,  Kuo  established  himself  in  the  higher  levels  of 
command  of  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District. 


Kuo's  Family  Background 

Kuo  Tzu-i  was  the  second  son  of  a  family  in  a  minor  line 
of  the  prefectural  elite  (chhn-wang)  of  the  early  T'ang. 

His  native  place  was  Cheng  County  (cheng  hsien )  of 

Hua  Prefecture  (hua  chou) . ^  There  is  no  evidence,  how¬ 

ever,  of  what,  if  any,  actual  connection  the  Kuo  family  had 
with  this  place  during  his  lifetime.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  during  the  T'ang  native  place  was  a  nominal  category, 
which  served  to  "express  membership  of  a  particular  line  of 

descent  and  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  actual  connection 

2 

with  a  person's  place  of  birth  or  residence." 

Four  sources  provide  a  genealogy  of  Kuo  Tzu-i.  The  best 
source  is  the  inscription  composed  and  written  by  Yen  Chen- 
ch ' ing  (709-785)  for  the  Kuo  family  temple  and  erected 

in  764.  The  second  is  the  epitaph  composed  by  Miao  Chin¬ 
ch  '  ing  (685-765)  for  the  grave  of  Kuo  Tzu-i's  father.4 

The  third  is  the  Hsin  T ' ang  shu ' s  "Table  of  Chief  Ministers' 
Lineages."^  And  the  fourth  is  the  Yuan -ho  hsing  tsuan . ^ 

Although  the  "Kuo  Family  Temple  Inscription"  associates 
the  lineage  segment  of  Kuo  Ching-chih  (667-744)  , 

Tzu-i's  father,  with  a  prominent  Kuo  clan  of  T'ai-yuan  during 
the  Eastern  Han  Dynasty  (A.D.  25-220),  a  segment  of  which 
moved  to  T'ung  Prefecture  ( t '  ung  chou)  across  the  Wei 

River  from  Hua  Prefecture, ^  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  sources 
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are  able  to  establish  a  realistic  or  continuous  patrilineage 
any  further  back  than  the  Sui  (A . D .  581-618).  The  Yuan-ho 
hsing  tsuan  places  Kuo  Tzu-i's  family  in  the  Hua-yin 
branch  of  the  Kuo  clan;  however,  the  segment  in  neighboring 
Cheng  County  was  not  closely  related  to  that  central  segment 


of  the  branch. 
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The  two  inscriptions  clearly  list  only  five  generations: 

Kuo  Tzu-i;  his  father,  Ching-chih;  his  grandfather  T '  ung  Jjf)  , 

who  had  been  Superintendent  of  Records  in  Mei-yuan_^/^^ 

(mei-yuan  chu-pu)  for  the  T'ang;  his  great-grandfather  Ch'ang/j^  , 

who  had  been  Judicial  Administrator  in  Liang  Pref  ecture 

( liang  chou  ssu-fa)  for  the  T'ang;  and  his  great-great-grand- 

father  Lu-ch'iu  4  *£  ,  who  had  been  Granaries  Administrator 

in  Chin  Prefecture  (chin  chou  ssu- ts ' ang)  for  the 

q 

Sui.  With  the  exception  of  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  his  father,  all 

were  officials  of  the  sixth  degree  or  lower  and,  therefore, 

ranked  as  petty  officials.  Moreover,  Kuo  Ching-chih  began 

as  a  petty  official,  then  worked  his  way  up  through  the 

bureaucracy,  mostly  in  provincial  posts,  completing  his 

official  career  as  a  prefect  ( tz 1 u-shih) ^  in  a  second 

class  prefecture,  which  rated  an  official  of  the  fourth 

degree  second  class. ^  During  his  career,  Kuo  Ching-chih 

served  in  both  civil  and  military  positions. 

Of  course,  these  five  generations  correspond  to  the  five 

mourning  grades  (wu-f u) ,  which  form  the  core  of  agnatic 

12 

kinship  in  traditional  Chinese  society.  Considering  the 
importance  of  this  five  generation  span  for  ritual  and 
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propriety,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  list  above  represents 
the  limits  of  family  knowledge  or  merely  of  contemporary 
etiquette.  Still,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  was 
a  lineage  segment  of  either  long  life  or  high  achievements. 

During  the  T'ang,  the  most  important  ways  of  subdividing 
the  elite  were  by  level  of  influence  and  by  region.  Judging 
from  the  above  information,  the  Kuos  of  Cheng  County  were 
among  the  lower  levels  of  the  prefectural  elite  during  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  and  geographically  belonged  to  the  Kuan-chung 
region . 

Using  influence  as  a  criterion,  there  were  two  strata  in 
the  elite.  There  was  a  national  elite,  which  exercised  influence 
at  the  level  of  the  imperial  government,  and  there  was  a  pre¬ 
fectural  elite,  which  held  influence  only  within  its  own  pro¬ 
vincial  administrative  unit.  The  members  of  this  prefectural 
elite  were,  however,  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  expanded 
opportunities  for  official  employment  appearing  during  the 
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T ' ang . 


The  four  regions  influential  in  patterns  of  social  and 
political  association  were:  Shan-tung  iis'A  ,  including  virtually 


,  approximately 


all  of  the  North 


coincident  with  the  Wei  River  valley;  T'ai-pei  ,  the 

region  north  of  T'ai-yuan  in  what  is  now  northern  Shansi;  and 
the  South,  the  lower  and  middle  Yangtze  valley.^  The  Kuan- 


chung  region  strongly  supported  the  Li-T'ang  dynasty;  the  elite 
of  that  region  was  the  anchor  for  the  dynasty's  political  and 


military  power. ^  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  Kuo  Tzu-i  was, 


in  some  measure,  affected  by  this  historical  association. 


V 
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The  disparity  between  the  high  official  position  attained 
by  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  the  low  positions  held  by  his  ancestors  was 
the  result  of  the  changing  conditd jns  during  the  T'ang,  changes 
that  opened  avenues  for  advancement  inconceivable  earlier  in 
the  dynasty,  when  social  and  political  stability  were  far 
greater.  The  first  such  opportunity  was  afforded  Kuo  by  the 
military  examination  system,  established  by  Empress  Wu 
(wu  hou)  (r.  684-705). 


Military  Examination 

Kuo  began  his  career  by  successfully  competing  in  the 

Military  Qualification  Examination  si#  (wu-chh)  at  the  age 

1 7 

of  20  sui ,  in  716-7.  Kuo's  two  biographies  in  the  Standard 
Histories  indicate  that  he  was  the  highest  ranking  graduate 
of  the  examination  in  this  year,  whereas  the  "Kuo  Family 
Temple  Inscription"  says  that  he  placed  first  in  four  of  the 


examination's  tests. 
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If  he  was  first  in  the  examination, 


Kuo  would  have  immediately  been  appointed  to  a  military  post. 
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If  he  had  not  been  first,  he  would  have  had  to  also  take  the 
Military  Selection  Examination  (wu-hsuan) .  In  any  event, 

Kuo  participated  in  a  reformed  examination  system;  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  both  civil  and  military  examinations  had  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  at  the  instigation  of  the  prince  soon 

I  I  ^  A 

to  become  the  emperor  Hsuan-tsung  is  %  (r.  712-756). The 
military  examinations  were  developed  to  meet  the  changing 
military  and  political  needs  of  the  dynasty. 

The  military  examination  system  was  begun  by  Empress  Wu 
in  a  decree  of  the  first  month  of  702.2-*-  The  three  measures 
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included  in  the  decree  were  intended  to  stimulate  the  flagging 

strength  of  the  T'ang  armies.  The  first  measure  ordered  the 

various  prefectures  of  the  empire  annually  to  send  those 

practiced  in  the  military  arts  to  the  capital,  to  take  the 

Military  Qualification  Examination.  These  candidates  were  to 

be  dealt  with  by  the  prefectures  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

candidates  for  the  civil  examinations,  indicating  that  the 

military  examinations  were  created  as  a  homologue  to  the 

previously  existing  civil  examination  system.  The  second 

measure  of  the  decree  solicited  recommendations  from  officials 

of  candidates  worthy  of  military  appointments.  Finally,  at 

this  same  time,  villages  were  ordered  to  construct  dummy 

horses  on  which  training  in  riding  was  to  be  conducted  in 

2  2 

time  spared  from  agriculture.  The  last  measure  shows  how 
severely  the  government  needed  skilled  military  personnel, 
and  how  little  it  understood  how  to  train  them. 

The  T'ang  recruitment  problem  must  be  seen  against  the 
declining  martial  spirit  and  the  reduced  desirability  of  a 
military  career  in  Chinese  society.  In  early  and  medieval 
China,  especially  under  the  f oreign-ruled  Northern  Dynasties, 
the  distinction  between  military  and  civil  careers  and  training 
was  not  as  clearly  drawn  as  it  later  was  to  become.  Even  in 
the  early  T'ang,  a  gentleman  was  expected  to  cultivate  both 
classes  of  skills,  and  the  career  of  an  official  was  apt  to 
entail  both  types  of  responsibilities. 

By  the  time  of  Empress  Wu,  the  military's  position  in 
Chinese  society  had  clearly  declined,  a  result  of  the  very 
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success  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  in  creating  an  era  of  relative 
peace.  Without  large-scale  campaigns,  such  as  were  conducted 
under  the  first  three  T'ang  emperors,  fewer  rewards  and 
honors  were  given  to  members  of  the  armies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  alternatives  of  a  civil  governmental  career  or  the 
pursuit  of  private  wealth  in  the  developing  economy  drew  off 
ambitious  and  capable  men.  Therefore,  people  saw  military 
service  as  unprofitable,  undesirable,  and  increasingly 
unworthy . 

As  the  status  of  military  service  declined  among  the 
elite  of  Chinese  society,  the  problems  created  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  officers  were  intensified.  In  spite  of  its 
oft-cited  cosmopolitanism,  it  was  early  T'ang  policy  never 
to  give  foreign  officers  high  or  independent  command,  their 
loyalty  being  immutably  suspect.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the 
high  quality  of  the  foreign  officers  was  obvious.  Therefore 
the  T'ang  desired  to  have  sufficient  numbers  of  Chinese  officers 
to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the  imperial  armies,  and  still  make 
use  of  the  militarily  superior  foreign  officers.  The  exam¬ 
ination  system  was  designed  to  produce,  therefore,  not  just 
more  officers,  but  more  Chinese  officers. 

Candidates  for  the  Military  Qualification  Examination 
were  first  selected  by  the  prefectural  authorities,  presumably 
using  the  same  tests  later  applied  in  the  capital.  The 
testing  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
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(ping-ts ' ao  ts ' an-chun-shih) . 


Because  there  was  no  requirement  that  the  candidate  had  to 
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be  sent  by  his  native  place,  it  is  unclear  where  Kuo  Tzu-i 
began  the  examination  process.24  Although  limits  were  set 
for  the  number  of  candidates  that  a  prefecture  could  send, 
there  was  also  a  provision  that  qualified  candidates  could 
be  sent  without  regard  to  the  formal  quota. 2^  Once  selected 
by  the  prefecture,  candidates  were  exempted  from  the  miscel¬ 


laneous  corvee. 
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They  were  then  dispatched  by  the  prefectural 


authorities  to  the  capital,  with  the  same  ceremonial  banquet 
and  sacrifice  as  were  those  being  sent  to  take  part  in  the 
civil  examinations. 

All  examination  candidates  were  to  arrive  in  the  capital 

during  the  tenth  month  of  the  year.  They  first  went  to  the 

Ministry  of  Finance  /if  (hu-pu) ,  where  their  credentials 

were  verified.  Thereafter,  the  paths  of  the  two  types  of 

candidates  separated;  the  military  candidates  went  to  the 

A.rmy  Ministry  (ping-pu)  ,  while  the  civil  candidates 

went  to  the  Ministry  of  Officials  ( li-pu) .  They  would 

be  temporarily  joined  again,  when  both  were  presented  to  the 

emperor  at  New  Year,  along  with  the  other  objects  of  local 
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tribute . 

The  Military  Qualif ication  Examination  was  supervised 


by  the  Auxiliary  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Army-^-^’j^ 
(ping-pu  yuan-wai-lang) .  In  general,  the  examiners  tested 
for  a  knowledge  of  military  methods  and  the  possession  of 
certain  skills.  The  qualification  examination  was  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  main  section  of  the  examination  was  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  tests,  and  an  additional  section  composed  of 
a  single  test. 
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The  main  section's  eight  tests  included  five  testing 
the  use  of  weapons,  two  testing  strength,  and  one  testing 
bearing  and  verbal  ability.  The  fi^st  test  was  shooting  at 

t  jX' 

distant  targets  (ch 1 ang-to) ,  in  which  the  candidate 

O  Q 

shot  at  a  target  18  ch ' ih  (5.6  m. )  across,  divided  into 
three  rings,  and  placed  105  paces  (pu;  aPP-  168  m.)  from 
the  firing  line.  If  all  the  arrows  struck  in  the  inner  ring, 
the  candidate  was  ranked  in  the  highest  grade.  If  all  the 
arrows  struck  within  the  second  ring,  he  ranked  in  the 
second  grade.  And  it  all  were  within  the  outer  ring,  he  was 


ranked  in  the  third  grade. 
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The  bow  used  in  this  and  other  archery  tests  was  a  con¬ 
ventional  bow  (kung)  and  not  a  crossbow*^  (nu)  *  Although 
the  latter  weapon  was  used  by  specialized  units  of  both  the 
guards  and  field  armies  during  the  T'ang,  the  conventional 
bow  was  the  standard  missile  weapon  in  the  T'ang  armies.  This 
contrasts  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  cross¬ 
bow  by  several  previous  writers  concerned  with  Chinese  military 

.  .  .  31 

history . 

The  mounted  archery  AM  (ma  she )  test  was  a  second 
evaluation  of  skill  with  weapons.  A  shallow  trench  was  con¬ 
structed,  equalling  in  length  the  168  meters  between  the 
firing  line  and  the  targets  in  the  previous  tests.  Two 
targets,  in  the  form  of  small  deer  made  out  of  leather,  were 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  The  candidate  galloped  his 
horse  through  the  trench  and  shot  at  each  of  the  two  deer. 

If  he  hit  both  and  stayed  mounted,  he  received  the  highest 


2  4 


grade;  if  only  one,  the  second  grade;  and  if  he  missed  both, 
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the  third  grade. 

A  third  test,  the  use  of  the  larce  while  mounted 
(ma-ch ' iang) ,  was  run  on  the  same  course  as  used  for  the 
mounted  archery  test.^  Four  targets  were  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  shallow  trench;  each  target  was  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
with  a  2  ts ' un  5  fen  (app.  7.8  cm.)  square  of  wood 
placed  on  his  head.  The  candidate  galloped  his  horse  down 
the  trench  striking  left  and  right  at  the  targets  with  his 
lance,  which  was  1  chang  8  ch'ih  A  (app .  5.6m.)  long , 

1  ts 1  un  5  fen  (4.7  cm.)  in  diameter,  and  weighed  8  chin  /j" 

(4.8  kg.).  If  the  rider  kept  his  horse  and  hit  three  or  four 
of  the  targets,  he  was  scored  in  the  first  grade;  if  two  tar¬ 
gets,  the  second  grade;  and  if  one  or  none,  the  third  grade. 

Another  archery  test  was  shooting  from  afoot  (pu  she ) 

An  alternate  name  for  this  test  was  shooting  at  straw  men 
( she  ts ' ao- jen)  ,  a  reference  to  the  targets  used.  To  obtain 
the  first  grade  in  this  test,  the  candidate  both  had  to  hit 
the  target  and  to  shoot  with  good  form.  To  only  hit  the 


target  put  him  in  the  second  grade,  and  to  neither  hit  the 

target  nor  to  shoot  with  good  form  put  him  in  the  third  grade. 

The  first  of  two  strength  tests  was  lifting  the  bar  Ml 

(chiao  kuan) .  The  candidate  lifted  a  bar  1  chang  7  ch 1 ih 

long  (app.  5.3  m. )  and  3.5  ts ' un  (app.  10.9  cm.)  in  diameter 

ten  times  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  He  was  not  to  move 

the  bar  more  than  1  ch ' ih  (31  cm.)  out  of  its  proper  position. 

35 

Five  successful  lifts  put  the  candidate  in  the  first  grade. 
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The  second  strength  test  was  carrying  weights  on  the 
back  Ai  ( f u  chung ) .  To  score  in  the  second  grade,  the 
candidate  had  to  carry  a  5  tou  ( 2  > 9  liters)  sack  of  grain 

for  twenty  paces. ^ 

The  final  weapons  test  was  dart  throwing  m  ( t 1 ung 
she) .  The  darts  were  short  hollow  pieces  of  bamboo  fitted 
with  fins  and  a  heavy  poisoned  head.  These  darts  were  carried 
in  and  thrown  from  inside  the  billowing  sleeves  of  a  Chinese 


robe. 
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In  this  test,  each  candidate  threw  ten  darts.  For 


the  highest  grade,  four  of  the  darts  had  to  hit  the  bull's- 
eye,  with  the  other  six  in  the  next  ring  of  the  target.  A 
third  grade  was  awarded  if  three  darts  hit  the  bull's-eye 


and  the  remaining  seven  were  in  the  second  ring. 
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The  final  test  of  the  examination's  main  part  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  evaluation  M  (shen  ts ' ai)  ,  in  which  the  examiners 
sought  men  who  were  tall,  able  to  respond  to  questions  clearly 
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More 


and  in  detail,  audacious  in  temperament,  and  skillful, 
specifically,  each  candidate  was  tested  in  speaking 
(yu-yen) ,  presumably  through  questions  and  answers,  in  which 
the  examiners  looked  for  men  whose  manner  of  expression  was 
suitable  for  command.^  There  was  also  an  evaluation  of 
bearing  (ts ' ai  mao) ,  which  rated  the  candidates  by 

their  height.  A  man  of  6  ch ' ih  (187  cm.)  ranked  in  the 
second  grade,  and  a  man  of  less  than  6  ch ' ih  fell  into  the 
third  grade. 

A  candidate  was  required  to  pass  five  of  the  eight  tests 
in  order  to  pass  the  whole  examination.^  The  additional 
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section  of  the  Military  Qualification  Examination,  called  the 
level  archery  test  (p 1 ing  she) ,  was  used,  according  to 

des  Rotours ,  to  screen  candidates  who  were  unable  to  p  ;.ss  the 
required  five  of  eight  tests  in  the  main  section  of  the 
examination. ^  The  test  evaluated  the  candidates  ability  to 
shoot  at  distant  targets.  Each  man  shot  thirty  arrows,  all 
of  which  had  to  land  within  the  inner  three  rings  on  the 


target  in  order  to  score  a  pass. 
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The  name  of  the  candidate  receiving  the  highest  grade  was 

4  6 

reported  to  the  emperor.  According  to  the  T 1 ung  tien ,  this 
top-ranking  candidate  immediately  received  an  appointment, 
without  taking  the  subsequent  Military  Selection  Examination, 


required  of  the  other  graduates. 
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If  first  in  the  examination 


Kuo  Tzu-i  could  have  received  his  first  appointment  as  early 
as  717;  if  he  was  not  first  in  the  examination,  he  could  have 
received  his  first  appointment  no  sooner  than  the  middle  of 
718.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  also  have  taken  the  Military 
Selection  Examination,  competing  for  available  posts  with  men 
who  had  passed  the  Military  Qualification  Examination,  military 
officials  of  the  sixth  degree  or  lower  who  sought  a  new  post, 
minor  civil  officials  who  sought  to  transfer  to  the  military 
service,  and  individuals  who  had  purchased  membership  in  the 
imperial  guards. ^ 

In  the  civil  examination  system  the  competition  in  the 


selection  stage  was  intense. 
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There  is  no  evidence  as  to 


whether  the  demand  for  military  posts  was  comparable  to  that 
for  civil  offices.  Nonetheless,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 


<  p.i 
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the  number  and  experience  of  the  candidates  involved,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  the  selection  examination  was  just  as  com¬ 
petitive  as  the  qualification  examination. 

In  general,  the  Military  Selection  Examination  was  to 
choose  brave,  skillful,  and  strong  men,  who  showed  potential 
for  command.  To  decide  if  the  candidates  had  these  qualities, 
they  were  subjected  to  five  tests.  Four  of  the  tests--mounted 
archery,  shooting  at  distant  targets,  shooting  from  afoot, 
and  the  use  of  the  lance  while  mounted--were  the  same  as  in 
the  Military  Qualification  Examination.  The  final  test  was 
answering  questions  ( tui-ying) ,  in  which  the  examiners 

wanted  the  candidates  to  respond  clearly  and  in  detail  to 
questions  concerning  military  methods. ^ 

The  highest-ranking  graduates  of  the  selection  examination 
were  immediately  offered  appointments.  The  best  of  these  were 
given  posts  in  the  imperial  guards,  but  only  Chinese  could 

receive  an  appointment  in  the  guards;  foreigners  were  spe- 
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cifically  banned.  The  remainder  of  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  were  grouped  by  their  scores  for  possible  later  appoint¬ 
ment  along  with  others ,  such  as  those  recommended  by  an 

official  of  the  fifth  degree  or  higher  and  those  officers  who 
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had  been  evaluated  by  the  garrison  where  they  were  serving. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  military  examination 
system  never  was  particularly  important  in  producing  generals 
for  the  T'ang,  especially  when  compared  with  the  important 
role  played  by  the  civil  examination  system  in  producing  high 

tr  p  . 

civil  officials.  The  Hsin  T 1 ang  shu  says  that  the  military 


1 
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examinations  were  inadequate  as  a  method  of  selecting  military 
leaders.  Ma  Tuan-lin,  the  thirteenth  century  encyclopedist, 
pointed  out,  however,  that  Kuo  Tzu-i  started  his  career 
through  the  examinations,  yet  rose  to  be  the  most  famous  and 
powerful  of  the  T'ang  generals.  But  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  clearly 
an  exception. 

The  unimportance  of  the  military  examinations  in  producing 
high-ranking  military  officers  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  which 
concerns  those  men  serving  as  military  governors  during  the 
An-Shih  Rebellion.  The  military  governors  represent  nearly 
the  highest  level  of  the  middle  T'ang  military  command;  those 
serving  during  this  period  represent  the  contemporaries  of 
Kuo  Tzu-i. 

The  insignificance  of  the  military  examinations  is 
explained  by  their  being  a  device  of  the  central  government; 
the  best  graduates  were  channeled  into  the  guards,  which  were 
the  core  of  the  early  T'ang  military  system.  But  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  the  organization  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  T'ang  armies  changed.  The  most  important 
change  was  the  development  of  large,  semi-autonomous,  and 
professional  garrisons  on  the  frontiers.  Even  the  examination 
system  recognized  the  problems  of  the  frontier  garrisons  by 

providing  for  the  testing  of  candidates  in  their  home  garrisons 
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when  conditions  did  not  permit  their  going  to  the  capital. 

By  this  means  and,  much  more  importantly,  by  recommendation, 
the  commanders  of  the  border  garrisons  chose  their  own  officers 
This  situation  is  shown  by  the  high  percentage  of  foreigners. 
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TABLE  1 

MILITARY  GOVERNORS ,  755-763 


Career  Type 

Number 

Percentage 

Military  Officers 

42 

39 

Civil  Officials 

33 

30 

Unknown 

34 

31 

Total 

109 

100 

SOURCE:  Wang  Shou-nan,  T ' ang-tai  f an-chen , 
Appendix  1,  part  3. 


TABLE  2 


METHOD  OF  CAREER  ENTRY  FOR  MILITARY  OFFICERS 
SERVING  AS  MILITARY  GOVERNORS ,  755-763 


Nationality 

Exams 

Fami ly ' s 
Occupation 

— -  - - — 

Yin 

Privilege 

Rise 

From 

Ranks 

Selected 

by 

Garrison 

Unknown 

Total 

Chinese 

2 

6 

1 

7 

4 

1 

21  C5Q%)_ 

Foreign 

6 

1 

1 

1 

9  (21%) 

Unknown 

1 

1 

10 

12  (29%) 

Total 

2 

12 

1 

9 

6 

12 

42 

% 

5 

29 

2 

21 

14 

29 

100 

SOURCES:  Wang  Shou-nan,  T * ang-tai  f an-chen ,  Appendix  1 
part  3  and  individual  biographical  materials. 
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men  who  entered  service  through  the  ranks ,  and  men  for  whom 
military  service  was  a  hereditary  occupation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  only  other  military  governor 
to  have  begun  his  military  career  through  the  examinations. 


Li  Huai-jang 


<r 


(d.  763),  was  a  guard  officer.  He 
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became  a  military  governor  in  eastern  Kuan-chung  because 
of  his  previous  guard  service.  Kuo  Tzu-i,  on  the  contrary, 
although  starting  as  a  guards  officer,  became  a  military 
governor  by  leaving  the  guards. 


Kuo  in  the  Imperial  Guards 

Kuo  Tzu-i' s  first  appointment  was  a  Cadre  Officer  in  the 


Left  Guard 


( tso-wei  ch 1 ang-shang) ,  with  the  rank 


of  ninth  degree  fourth  class55  (for  a  detailed  list  of  the 
posts  held  by  Kuo  see  Table  3) .  The  cadre  officers  were  the 
lowest-ranking  officers  permanently  assigned  to  a  guard,  that 


is  not  rotating  with  the  drafts  provided  by  the  militias. 


56 


Kuo's  examination  success  and  this  appointment  began  the  first 
phase  of  his  pre-rebellion  career.  From  717-718  to  735,  he 
served  exclusively  in  the  imperial  guards  in  Ch'ang-an, 
although  with  concurrent  but  non-functional  appointments  in 
the  militias,  which  provided  troops  to  the  guards.  By  the 
standards  of  the  early  T ' ang  military  system,  Kuo  Tzu-i  was 
serving  at  the  center  of  imperial  power. 

In  719,  the  new  guards  officer  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  one  Wang  Shou-i  if-  .57  Although  the  highest 
official  position  attained  by  Wang  was  merely  First 
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TABLE  3 

OFFICIAL  POSITIONS  HELD  BY  KUO  TZU-I  BEFORE  755 


Date 


Position 


Rank 


717-8 


735-6 


Cadre  Officer  in  the  Left 
(tso-wei  ch ' ang-shang) 


Guard 


*Assistant  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Ch'eng- 
kao  Militia  (ch  1  eng-kao 

fu  pieh-chiang)  r  ^ 


Cadre  Officer  in  the  Left  Chin-wu  Guard, 
in  charge  of  the  Emperor's  Honor  Guard 

( tso  chin-wu 

wei  chih  tui-chang  ch ' ang-shang) 
*Right  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Hsing-te 
Militia  M  (hsing-te  f u  yu 

kuo-i) 

Cadre  Officer  in ^the  Right  Yu-lin  Regi¬ 
ment  *  l\  U  (yu  yu-lin  chun 

ch ' ang-shang) 

*Colonel  of  the  Lu-yang  Militia^^^#']' 

( lu-yang  f u  che-ch 1 ung) 

Vice  Commissioner  for  the  Military^  ^ 
Direction  of  [Kuei-chou]  \$’1f 
(tang  kuan  ching-lueh  f u-shih ) 

Chief  Administrator  of  the  Kuei  Prefec¬ 
ture  Government-genera 
(kuei  chou  tu-tu  fu  ch ' ang-shih) 

Vice  Commissioner  for  the  Military 
Direction  of  Ssu-chen  I# 

( ssu-chen  ching-lueh  f u-shih) 

Vice  Protector-general  for  Pei-t'ing 

M  M 11  (pei-t ' ing  fu  tu-hu) 

*Colonel  of  .a  Militia  in  the  Left  Martial 
Guard  (tso  wei-wei 

chung- lang-chiang) 


9/4 


7/2- 7/4 


9/4 


6/2-5/4 


4/1-5/2 


7/3 


4/2 


SOURCES:  CSTP  92.5a-6a;  CTS  120,  p.  3449;  HTS  137,  p.  4599. 


indicates  non-f unctional  post. 
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TABLE  3--Continued 


Date 


Position 


Ra:  k 


ca.  740 


ca.  743 


745-6 


746 


749 


Vice  Military  Gov- 

fang 

ng  chieh-tu  fu-shin) 

Guard^^fj 


Vice  Protector-general  for  An-hsi 

\£7 (an-hsi  fu  tu-hu) 
*General  m  rhe  Right  Guard  of  the  Heir  to 
the  Throne  (yu  ssu-yu  shuai ) 

Adjoint  Officer  to  the 
ernor  of  Shuo- 
( t ' ung  shuo-f ang 
*General  in  the  Right  Martial 

(yu  wei-wei  chiang-chiin) 

,  ,  II 

Comini ss loner  for  the  Ting-yuan  Fortress 

(ting-yuan  ch 1  eng  shih) 
Commissioner  for  Agricultural  Colonies 

(pen  chun  y ing-t 1 ien  shih) 

Left  Wing  Troop  Commissioner  [for  Shuo- 

( tso  hsiang  ping-ma 

shih) 

Commissioner  for^the  Eastern  Shou-hsiang 
Fortress  ( tung  shou- 

hsiang  ch ' eng  shih) 

Vice  Grand  Protector-general t for  Ch 

i  4’J  (ghlaa-za  Is  M 

’ an-yu 


an-yu 

tu-hu) 


Vice  Protector-general  for  Ch 

(ch  '  an-yu  f  u^  tu-hu) 
Commissioner  for  the  Chen-yuan  Army 

(chen-yuan  chun  shih) 
*General  in  the  Right  Chin-wu  Guard 

At  'X ^ ||j  $  J#  ( yu  chin-wu  wei  chiang- 
chun) 

Commissioner  for  the  Hena-sai  Army 

(heng-sai  chun  shih) 

Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Colonies 
with  [the  Heng-sai  Army] 

(pen  chun  y ing-t ' ien  shih) 

Vice  Protector-general  for  An-pei Ju 

(an-pei  fu  tu-hu) 

*Ma j or  .peLneral  of  the  Left  Martial  Guard 

( tso  wu-wei  ta-chiang- 

chun)  » 


4/2 


3/2 


3/2 


4/2 


3/2 


4/2 

3/1 


■ 

- 
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TABLE  3--Continued 


Date 


Position 


Ranh 


754 


Right  Wing  Troop  Commissioner^^-^/^^ 
(yu  hsiang  ping-ma  shih) 

Commissioner  for  the  T'ien-te  Army 

^  (t 1  ien-te  chun  shih) 

Feng-chou  Governor-general 

(f eng-chou  tu-tu)  f  -HB 

Vice  Protector-general  for  An-pei 

(an-pei  f u  tu-hu) 

Commissioner  for  the.,Western  Shou-hsiang 
Fortress  vL  /i?L  (hsi  shou- 

hsiang  ch 1  eng  shih) 

Prefect  of  Chiu- yuan  Commandery 
(chiu-yuan  t'ai-shou) 


3/2 

4/2 


4/2 


■ 
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Administrator  in  the  Household  of  the  Prince  of  Ning 

(ning  wang-f u  yuan) ,  ^8  a  post  rating  an  official  of 
the  sixth  degree  fourth  class,  he  was  a  member  of  the  T'a:'- 
yuan  Wang  clan,  one  of  the  most  prestigious  lineages  in  T'ang 
society. ^9  Such  a  marriage  carried  great  social  prestige  and 
was  beyond  the  expected  social  range  of  Kuo  Tzu-i's  family 
background.  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  we  may  assume 
that  the  marriage  reflected  the  career  promise  accorded  to 
Kuo  by  his  success  in  the  military  examination. 

In  the  first  or  guards  phase  of  his  career,  Kuo  Tzu-i 
successively  held  three  sets  of  appointments  involving  duty 
in  the  capital  and  concurrent  appointments  in  the  militia 
system.  During  this  period,  Kuo's  duty  station  was  in  the 
capital;  the  militia  appointments  were  merely  sinecures, 
the  function  of  which  was  to  provide  rank  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  income. 

Kuo  Tzu-i's  final  post  in  Ch'ang-an  was  a  a  Cadre 
Officer  in  the  Right  Yu-lin  Regiment  (yu  yu-lin 

chun  ch ' ang-shang) ,  with  a  concurrent  appointment  as  a  colonel 
of  a  militia. ^0  There  were  ten  such  cadre  officers  in  the 
Yu-lin  Regiment,  which  was  the  controlling  organization  for 
the  troops  of  the  Northern  Office  (pei-ya) ,  who 

stood  guard  within  the  imperial  palace  proper  and  who  guarded 

r  “I 

the  vulnerable  northern  entrances  to  the  imperial  city.  x 
This  appointment  demonstrated  Kuo's  ability  to  get  to  the 
locus  of  power. 


. 
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In  the  late  720's,  the  early  T'ang  guard  system  failed, 
along  with  its  supporting  militia  system  (see  below) .  One 
result  was  that  the  guards  of  the  Northern  Office,  then 


being  chiefly  the  Yu-lin,  assumed  all  the  guard  powers  and 


functions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chin-wu's  role  as  the 
police  force  in  the  capital.  Moreover,  the  northern 
regiments  continued  to  hold  the  favored  position  resulting 
from  their  influence  in  succession  disputes. 


Kuo  Transferred  to  the  Provinces 


Thus,  by  all  indications  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
Kuo  Tzu-i's  career  were  successful.  Yet  at  this  point  there 
occurred  a  major  discontinuity,  which  is  explained  neither 
in  his  biographies  nor  in  the  epigraphic  sources  concerning 
his  life.  In  the  "Family  Temple  Inscription"  there  suddenly 
appears  an  appointment  as  Chief  Administrator  of  the  Kuei 
Prefecture  Government-general  c^ou 

tu-tu  fu  ch ' ang-shih) . ^  This  abrupt  move  began  the  second 
phase  of  Kuo's  pre-rebellion  career,  the  change  from  the 
central  government-controlled  guards  to  the  semi-autonomous 
provincial  garrisons. 

As  part  of  the  733  reform  of  provincial  administration, 
Kuei  Prefecture  had  become  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  com¬ 
missioners  for  military  direction  subordinate  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Military  Direction  of  the  Five  Headquarters 


of  Ling-nan  (ling-nan  wu  fu  ching-lueh 


shih) .  The  Kuei  command  had  a  1,000-man 


■ 
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(ching-lueh  chun) . 63  Located  about  1,025  kilometers  south 


of  Ch'ang-an,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Yueh-ch'eng 


,  Kuei 


Prefecture  was  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty,  a  pleasant 
climate,  many  Buddhist  institutions,  and  strategic  importance. 
But  Kuei  Prefecture  had  a  far  different  meaning  for  T'ang 
officials.  For  them  it  was  a  place  of  exile,  associated  with 
disease,  savages,  and,  above  all  else,  distance  from  the 
capital,  with  its  wealth,  power,  and  culture. ^ 

How  did  Kuo  Tzu-i,  by  all  appearances  a  rising  young 
officer  in  the  capital,  come  to  this  place  of  exile?  The 
only  explanation  offered  for  this  sudden  change  of  fortunes 
is  found  in  the  Hsin  T ' ang  shu  biography  of  the  poet  Li  Po 


The  biography  says  that  Li  Po  met  Kuo  at 


T'ai-yuan  and  thought  highly  of  him.  At  that  time,  Kuo 
became  involved  in  some  unspecified  trouble  with  the  law; 
and  Li  Po  interceded  on  Kuo's  behalf,  enabling  him  to  avoid 
punishment.  The  debt  was  said  to  have  been  repaid  after 
Li  Po  had  been  implicated  in  an  abortive  revolt  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  during  the  early  years  of  the  An-Shih  Rebel¬ 
lion;  Kuo  saved  Li  from  execution  by  offering  all  of  his 

official  ranks  to  the  Emperor  as  guarantee  of  Li's  innocence. 

6  7 

Arthur  Waley's  biography  of  Li  Po  describes  a  visit 
by  Li  to  T'ai-yuan  during  the  winter  of  734-5.  He  had  been 
invited  by  a  friend  whose  father  was  "mayor"  of  T'ai-yuan. 
Waley,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  an  involvement  with  Kuo. 
Another  biographer  of  Li,  Obata  Shigeyoshi,  also  describes 
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this  visit  to  T'ai-yuan,  but  with  the  inclusion  of  the  Hsin 
T ' ang  shu's  story  of  Li's  encounter  with  Kuo.^ 

If  this  story  were  true,  it  would  explain  the  sudden 
discontinuity  in  Kuo's  career.  But  there  are  numerous 
problems  connected  with  the  story  of  the  relationship 
between  Li  and  Kuo,  and  they  cast  serious  doubt  on  its 
credibility.  First,  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  Kuo's 
presence  in  T'ai-yuan  at  that  time.  The  only  known  connection 
between  Kuo  and  that  city  is  that  it  was  the  native  place  of 

his  uxorial  relatives.  Second,  the  accounts  of  the  Li-Kuo 

✓ 

encounter  picture  Kuo  as  a  young  soldier  in  the  ranks;  whereas 

at  this  time,  he  was  a  man  of  38  sui  and  a  military  officer 

with  the  relatively  high  rank  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree. 

Third,  the  Chiu  T ' ang  shu  biography  of  Li  Po  does  not  mention 

the  meeting  of  Li  and  Kuo. ^  Fourth,  Waley's  account  of 

Li  Po ' s  escape  from  the  death  sentence  presents  another 

explanation  which  is  more  reasonable  than  the  intercession 

70 

of  Kuo  Tzu-i.  In  fact,  the  problems  of  time,  space,  and 
Kuo's  preoccupation  with  the  rebellion  in  the  North  make  it 
difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  even  known  of  Li  Po ' s 
problems  at  that  time,  much  less  acted  to  aid  him.  Fifth, 
the  first  mention  of  this  relationship  between  Li  and  Kuo 
was  in  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  Li  Po's  works,  the 
Li  Han-lin  pieh  chi  *  j  u.  (Collected  works  of  Li  Po) , 

edited  by  Li's  descendant  Yueh  Shih  (9 30-1007)  .  The 

late  date,  the  family  relationship  between  Li  and  Yueh,  and 
Kuo  Tzu-i 's  reputation  as  a  national  hero  raise  a  strong 
suspicion  of  mythmaking. 


' 
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Despite  these  problems,  the  date  of  the  alleged  encounter 
between  Li  and  Kuo  matches  reasonably  well  with  the  change  in 
Kuo  Tzu-i's  career  pattern,  and  that  change  is  one  that  could 
have  been  caused  by  just  such  a  brush  with  the  law.  Yet, 
with  the  evidence  at  hand  no  firm  conclusion  can  be  reached 
as  to  the  veracity  of  this  story. 

The  assignment  of  Kuo  to  the  Kuei  Prefecture  command, 
regardless  of  its  cause,  marked  a  major  change  in  the  pattern 
of  his  career,  a  change  crucial  to  its  ultimate  course.  The 
importance  of  the  change  stemmed  from  its  approximate  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  T'ang  military  system. 

A  major  feature  of  the  new  system  was  the  creation  of  large, 
permanent,  and  professional  military  commands  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  reversing  the  former  military  predominance  of  the 
T'ang  central  government  over  the  provinces. 


The  New  Military  System 

Although  the  reliance  was  never  total,  the  military 

.  .  . 

system  of  the  early  T'ang  was  based  on  the  militia  system 
Ji2-j  (f  u-ping)  .  72  The  essential  feature  of  the  system,  which 
was  put  into  its  mature  form  by  T'ai-tsung  (r.  627- 

649)  in  636,^3  was  that  the  militiamen  served  as  both  soldiers 
and  farmers.  Also  important  was  that  261  of  the  approximately 
634  militias  were  located  in  Kuan-chung,  giving  substance 
to  the  early  T'ang  precept  of  "strong  trunk  and  weak  branches" 
in  the  relationship  between  the  central  government  and  the 


provinces 
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The  individual  members  of  the  militias  served  from  the 

age  of  20  to  60  sui .  They  performed  four  different  types  of 

duty.  First,  during  the  winter,  the  slack  season  in  northerr 

agriculture,  each  militia  assembled  for  a  training  period. 

Second,  militiamen  were  sent  in  drafts  to  serve  in  the 

imperial  guards.  Third,  the  militias,  in  whole  or  in  part, 

were  mobilized  under  the  command  of  a  general  drawn  from  the 

officers  of  the  imperial  guards  as  expeditionary  armies. 

Fourth,  militiamen  were  to  serve  one  three-year  tour  in  the 

7  S 

border  defense  units. 

The  demands  placed  upon  the  individual  militiaman  were 
heavy;  but  in  return  he  received  benefits  that,  originally, 
were  sufficient  to  attract  adequate  numbers  of  qualified  men. 
A  militiaman  received  a  personal  tax  exemption,  he  was  pro¬ 
vided  subsistence  while  on  most  types  of  duty,  and  he  could 
expect  generous  rewards  and  promotions  for  merit  achieved  in 
action.  Furthermore,  militia  service  was  an  honorable  under¬ 
taking,  which  brought  prestige  to  the  militiaman  and  his 
family . 

For  the  T'ang  government,  the  militia  system  held  more 

obvious  benefits.  Above  all  else,  the  system  was  inexpensive 

When  not  in  use,  the  militiamen  were  self-supporting  and, 

77 

moreover,  contributed  to  agricultural  production.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  militias  in  the  Kuan-chung  region  strengthened 
the  government's  control  of  the  empire.  At  the  same  time, 
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the  dispersal  of  the  troops  into  many  small  militias  prevented 

7  8 

the  militias  themselves  from  threatening  the  government. 
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Because  the  militias  were  independent  of  civil  provincial 
administration,  a  further  check  was  provided  against  a 
provincial  challenge  to  the  central  governmc  nt. ^  Admin¬ 
istration  and  command  of  the  military  was  concentrated  in 

8  0 

the  Army  Ministry.  Only  when  an  expeditionary  army  was 
organized  was  a  significant  force  formed  outside  of  the  cap¬ 
ital;  and  expeditionary  armies  were  to  be  kept  short-lived.^ 
Finally,  the  militiamen  were  bound  to  their  localities  by  law 
and  by  the  granting  of  land  under  the  Equal  Field  System. 
Although  this  risked  regionalism,  it  hindered  loyalties  to 

a  particular  commander  and  unit,  which  were  at  the  core  of 

8  ? 

the  middle  T'ang  rebellions. 

During  the  early  T'ang,  the  militia-based  military  system 

was  effective.  It  preserved  the  government  against  both 

internal  and  external  threats,  and  was  usually  able  to  attain 

the  goals  assigned  to  it  by  the  government.  International 

success  was,  however,  only  attained  by  combining  the  militia- 

8  3 

based  military  system  with  a  militant  foreign  policy. 

Because  the  border  defense  units  of  the  early  T'ang  were 

84 

very  small  in  size,  their  function  was  not  to  engage  and 
defeat  foreign  attacks;  rather,  they  were  only  to  be  out¬ 
posts  and  reconnaissance  bases.  When  there  was  a  large 

attack,  they  gave  warning  to  the  government,  which  then 

8  5 

dispatched  an  expeditionary  army  to  meet  the  attack. 

Naturally,  the  time  lag  involved  in  such  a  mobilization  pro¬ 
hibited  a  passive  posture.  Instead,  information  from  the 
border  defense  units  and  other  sources  was  used  as  the  basis 
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for  preemptive  political  or  military  action.  The  campaigns 
of  T'ai-tsung  against  the  Turks  (t ' u-chueh)  are  examples 

of  how  this  combination  of  military  system  a  id  foreign  policy 


worked  at  its  best. 
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By  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  early  T'ang 
military  system  was  suffering  from  several  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems,  which,  over  the  next  several  decades,  forced  the  whole 
system  to  be  restructured.  Because  the  distribution  of  land 
under  the  Equal  Field  System  was  the  economic  foundation  of 
the  militias,  the  debasement  of  that  system  left  the  militia¬ 
men  without  adequate  means  to  support  themselves  and  their 


families . 
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This  problem  was  aggravated  by  the  concentration 


of  the  militias  in  the  Kuan-chung  region,  where  the  shortage 

8  8 

of  land  was  greatest. 

From  the  reigns  of  Empress  Wu  and  Chung-tsung  't  % 

(r.  684;  705-710),  the  administration  of  the  militia  system 


was  increasingly  lax. 
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Among  the  results  were  the  large- 


scale  evasion  of  service  by  the  rich  and  powerful  and  the 

misuse  of  militiamen  serving  in  the  imperial  guards  and  the 

9  0 

border  defense  units. 

In  the  aftermath  of  T'ai-tsung' s  great  conquests,  the 
T'ang  Empire  entered  into  a  half-century  long  peace,  causing 
the  martial  spirit  which  the  T'ang  had  inherited  from  the 
aristocrats  of  the  Northern  Dynasties  to  decline.  Because 
the  honor  accorded  to  the  military  profession  was  reduced, 
the  social  status  of  the  militiamen  declined;  and  this  status 
was  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  compensation  afforded  to 
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the  militiamen.  At  the  same  time,  the  reduced  frequency 
of  military  action  caused  major  reductions  in  promotions  and 
rewards,  further  undermining  the  psychologic >1  and  economic 
foundations  of  the  militia  system. ^2 

The  military  system  that  had  decayed  under  the  above 
conditions  was  broken  by  the  demands  placed  on  it  by  the 
policies  and  events  of  the  early  years  of  Hsuan-tsung ' s  reign. 
Vastly  increased  demands  for  troops  on  the  frontiers,  caused 
by  renewed  foreign  threats  and  a  return  to  a  militant  foreign 
policy,  were  most  important. ^  Pressure  on  the  T'ang  fron¬ 
tiers  by  the  revivified  Turkish  Empire  and  by  the  young 
Tibetan  state  required  the  creation  of  large  and  permanent 
frontier  defenses.  Although  the  militia  system  had  previously 
been  shown  to  be  unsuited  for  prolonged  operations,^  it  was 
forced  to  man  these  enlarged  defenses.  During  the  early 
T'ang,  there  were  a  maximum  of  100,000  men  manning  the  frontier 

Q  C  It 

defenses;  D  under  Hsuan-tsung,  this  would  grow  to  a  permanent 

force-level  of  some  600,000  men . ^ 

Also  under  Hsuan-tsung,  there  was  a  return  to  the  militant 

foreign  policy  of  T'ai-tsung.  This  policy  began  as  a  response 

to  the  renewed  foreign  threats;  but  it  became  self-perpetuating, 

fueled  by  the  momentum  of  victory,  the  Emperor's  personal 

enthusiasm  for  military  achievements,  and  the  border  commanders' 

9  7 

desire  for  glory  and  rewards. 

Unfortunately,  the  decay  of  the  militia  system  left 
the  government  without  an  adequate  military  instrument  to 
carry  out  the  militant  policy.  Therefore,  the  new  military 
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system  was  developed  to  meet  the  changed  tasks  and  conditions. 
Developed  during  the  K'ai-yuan  period  (712-741),  the 

new  military  system  was  composed  of  three  sepcirate  parts. 


which  performed  the  three  missions  formerly  accomplished  by 
the  one  militia  system.  These  three  parts  were:  the  Imperial 
Regiments  if  (chin-chun) ,  which  carried  out  the  police, 
defense,  and  ceremonial  functions  in  the  capital  and  palace; 
the  local  militias  ( t 1  uan-lien)  or  jjfj  (t '  uan-chieh)  , 

which  were  for  local  defense;  and  the  border  garrisons 
( f an-chen) ,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  and  formed  expedi¬ 
tionary  armies.  The  first  appeared  from  723  to  725,  the 
second  as  early  as  674-5,  and  the  third  from  711  to  720. 

Q  Q 

Because  professional  soldiers  made  up  the  two  most 

important  parts  of  the  new  military  system,  it  meant  the 

T'ang  was  surrendering  the  long-held  ideal  of  combining  the 

soldier  and  peasant  roles.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  system's 

professionalism  and  division  of  missions  were  perpetuated  in 
100 


later  eras , 


the  new  military  system  was  a  turning  point 


in  Chinese  military  history. 

Although  it  was  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  new 

military  system,  the  reorganization  of  the  imperial  guards 

has  been  most  often  described  and  is  most  widely  known.  The 

major  changes  in  the  guards  were  the  exclusive  use  of  recruited 

troops,  the  preeminence  of  the  guards  of  the  Northern  Office, 

and  the  freeing  of  the  guardsmen  from  other  types  of  military 
101 


duty . 
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The  new  guard  system  was  instituted  by  the  Chief 
Minister  Chang  Yueh  Skit j  (667-730) ,  when  it  had  become 
obvious  that  the  militias  were  no  longer  able  to  provide 
sufficient  men  for  the  guards.  Chang  proposed  and  won 
approval  for  the  recruitment  of  120,000  men  from  politically 
safe  areas.  These  new  guardsmen  were  to  be  exempt  both 

from  taxes  and  the  corvee;  moreover,  they  were  specifically 
exempted  from  expeditionary  service.  Although  Chang  Yueh 
intended  that  these  troops  be  recruited  from  among  former 
militiamen  and  commoners,  Hamaguchi  suggests  that,  instead, 
most  were  recruited  from  the  "guest  households"  (k 1 o-hu) , 

those  people  displaced  from  their  native  places  by  the  land 


shortage,  natural  disasters,  or  similar  causes. 
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Because  of  the  excellent  benefits  promised,  the  120,000 
men  were  recruited  quickly  and  easily  during  723.  The  new 
recruits  were  divided  into  two  sections,  each  to  serve  half- 
year  tours  of  duty.  In  the  following  year,  the  troops  were 


renamed  the  Flexed-bow  Cavalry  (k  '  uo-ch '  i )  and  were 

distributed  among  the  twelve  guards.  At  the  end  of  725,  the 
new  guards  successfully  provided  an  escort  for  the  Emperor 
when  he  went  to  perform  the  sacrifice  on  Mt.  T'ai  ,104 

In  spite  of  the  initial  success,  this  reform  ultimately 
failed.  By  737,  the  guards  were  again  in  the  same  state  of 
dissolution  that  Chang  Ytieh  had  found  in  722  ,  the  result  of 
the  government's  failure  to  fully  provide  the  promised  bene¬ 
fits  and  to  provide  a  system  for  recruiting  replacements. 
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In  728  ,  the  Flexed-bow  Cavalry  was  renamed  the  Flying 
Cavalry  of  the  Left  and  Right  Yu-lin  Regiments^ 

(tso-yu  yu-lm  chun  fei  ch '  i)  .  This  removed  them  from  the 

control  of  the  Southern  Office  (nan  ya )  and  placed  them 

i  Of. 

under  the  control  of  the  Northern  Office.  With  the  excep¬ 

tion  of  the  Chin-wu  Guard,  which  continued  to  function  as 
Ch'ang-an's  police  force,  military  power  in  the  capital  was 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Office;  this  destroyed 
the  balance  which  had  formerly  been  an  essential  feature  in 
the  system  of  guards. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  military  system  was  the  local 
militias.  These  were  established  in  the  capital  region  and 
in  certain  border  regions,  especially  in  Ho-pei  and  the  North¬ 


west,  for  local  defense. 
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In  these  units  tax  exemption  was 


given  as  an  incentive  to  participation. 
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During  and  after 


the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  such  local  militias  became  an  almost 
universal  phenomenon  in  China. 

The  third,  largest,  and  most  important  part  of  the  new 
military  system  was  the  large  border  garrisons  composed  of 
recruited  professional  troops.  These  garrisons  developed 
during  the  late-seventh  and  early-eighth  centuries  in  response 
to  the  renewed  foreign  threats  against  the  T ' ang  frontiers. 

The  new  border  defense  system,  sometimes  called  the  chun-chen 
ll  system,  was  based  on  an  expanded  hierarchy  of  border 


units. 
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In  place  of  the  two  types--station 


(chen)  and 


post  A  (shu) --used  in  the  early  T'ang,  there  were  now  four 
types  of  units.  The  largest  was  the  army  JjjjZ  (chun)  ,  some  of 
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which  included  several  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  although 
several  thousand  was  more  typical.  The  second  type  was  the 
guard  station  fit  (shou-cho)  .  These  were  sma  LI  and  functioned 
as  out-posts  and  patrol  bases,  most  commonly  along  lines  of 
communication,  such  as  the  roads  through  the  Western  Regions 
(hsi-yu) . ^0  The  third  of  the  new  types  of  units 
was  the  fortress  (ch 1  eng)  ,  which  was  a  fixed  position 

(although  not  necessarily  fortified) ;  it  might  have  both  its 
own  troops  and  serve  as  the  base  for  another  type  of  unit. 


And  the  fourth  type  of  unit  was  the  garrison  (chen) ,  which. 


although  sharing  the  name  of  the  early  T'ang  station,  was  a 
new  larger  scale  organization,  comparable  in  size  to  an  army. 
The  new  border  defenses  also  differed  from  those  of  the  early 
T'ang  in  their  method  of  operation.  The  new  units  performed 
many  of  the  functions  formerly  left  to  an  expeditionary  army, 
handling  all  but  the  largest  attacks. 

The  most  difficult  problem  connected  with  the  new  border 
defenses  was  how  to  obtain  sufficient  numbers  of  troops  to 
man  them.  The  demands  for  men  broke  the  already  weakened 
militia  system.  The  government  then  tried  using  conscrip- 
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tion , 


113 


but  these  troops  also  proved  too  few.  The  government 


extended  the  conscripts '  three  to  four  year  enlistments; 


however,  this  was  disastrous  for  army  morale 
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In  737,  the  Chief  Minister  Li  Lin-fu  Ml  (d.  752) 
proposed  procuring  manpower  for  the  border  garrisons  by  the 
same  method  employed  by  Chang  Yueh  for  the  guards,  that  is 
to  recruit  career  troops. New  authorized  strength  levels 
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were  established  for  each  garrison;  the  needed  troops  were 
then  recruited  from  among  the  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  frontier 
and  from  among  the  "guest  households".  The  new  troops  served 
permanently  in  the  garrison  by  which  they  were  recruited. 

Houses  and  fields  were  offered  to  encourage  the  new  recruits 
to  bring  their  families  to  the  garrison,  and  pay  raises  were 
promised. 

The  initial  recruiting  was  carried  out  so  rapidly  that, 

by  the  next  year,  the  emperor  was  able  to  order  that  men  no 

longer  be  sent  to  the  frontiers  and  that  those  serving  there 

under  the  old  system  be  allowed  to  return  home.-^^  The  new 

troops  were  called  chien-erh  ("veterans");  they  would 

be  the  major  component  of  the  imperial  armies  during  the 
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middle  T'ang. 

The  new  method  of  manpower  procurement  had  several 

effects.  Immediately,  the  professional  quality  of  the  border 

armies  improved,  allowing  Hsuan-tsung  to  continue  his  militant 

foreign  policy.  Also  increased  was  the  cost  of  maintaining 

the  border  garrisons;  it  now  required  the  revenue  from  two 
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households  to  support  each  soldier  on  the  frontier.  Because 

the  new  troops  were  drawn  from  the  lowest  classes  of  Chinese 
society  and  from  foreigners  in  the  frontier  areas,  the  social 


composition  of  the  T'ang  armies  was  changed. 
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Furthermore , 


because  the  soldiers  now  spent  their  entire  careers  in  a 
single  garrison,  their  loyalties  were  directed  to  their  com¬ 
manders  and  not  to  the  central  government;  their  associa¬ 
tions  were  with  men  of  their  unit  and  not  of  their  native 


» 
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localities.  The  expanded  use  of  fictive-kin  relationships 
between  commanders  and  their  soldiers  and  officers  was  one 
major  indication  of  this  social  reorientation  of  the  armies. 

The  final  feature  of  the  new  frontier  defenses  was  the 
grouping  of  military  units  in  large  districts  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  military  governor  (chieh-tu  shih) ,  who 

exercised  both  civil  and  military  authority . ^2  The  title 
chieh-tu  shih  began  as  an  informal  term  and  only  gradually 
came  to  be  used  as  an  official  title.  The  term  probably  was 
derived  from  the  insignia  of  command  given  by  the  emperor  to 
a  commander  in  whom  he  had  vested  the  power  to  impose  capital 


punishment . 
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The  informal  use  of  the  full  title  first 


appeared  ca.  650-6;  the  first  formal  appointment  of  a  military 

governor  was  in  710  or  711.124  During  the  K '  ai-yuan  period, 

new  governors  were  created  until  virtually  all  of  the  T ' ang 

Empire's  land  frontier  was  under  nine  military  governors  and 

12  5 

one  commissioner  for  military  direction. 

A  military  governor  was,  by  virtue  of  that  title,  only 
a  military  commander;  but  he  was  able  to  maintain  control  over 
the  corresponding  civil  jurisdictions  by  means  of  concurrent 
appointments.  This  same  practice  was  also  used  to  strengthen 
his  control  over  his  military  command.  Normally  a  military 
governor  would  personally  hold  all  the  following  posts  within 
the  military  district:  the  military  governorship;  the  cor¬ 
responding  civil  governorship;  the  revenue  commissionership 
uut  (chieh-tri  shih )  for  the  military  district;  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  reserve  army  or  another  major  army  in  the 
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district;  and  prefect  of  the  prefecture  in  which  the  military 
district  was  headquartered.  Of  course,  the  military  governor 
did  not  actually  exercise  the  functions  of  most  of  these 
posts;  rather,  he  appointed  one  of  his  trusted  subordinates 
to  serve  as  vice-commissioner  (or  an  analogous  position)  and 
actually  perform  the  post's  duties.  This  was  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  relative  importance  of  direct  personal  relation¬ 
ships  as  opposed  to  impersonal  bureaucratic  control  in  the 
T'ang  armies. 

Because  the  border  garrisons  were  militarily  stronger 
than  the  capital  guards  and  large  enough  to  act  independently, 
they  were  a  final  violation  of  the  early  T'ang  precept  of 
"strong  trunk  and  weak  branches."  This  created  the  potential 
for  a  successful  provincial  revolt. 126  Therefore,  the  gar¬ 
risons  became  important  factors  in  imperial  politics,  modifying 
the  patterns  of  political  conflict  characteristic  of  the 
early  T'ang. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  these  systematic  changes  that 
we  must  view  the  sudden  change  in  Kuo  Tzu-i's  career  pattern. 

His  move  to  the  provinces ,  whether  it  was  an  act  of  calcula¬ 
tion  or  punishment,  put  him  into  the  new  locus  of  military 
power  in  the  T'ang  Empire.  The  move  also  put  him  into  a  world 
far  different  from  that  of  Ch'ang-an.  During  the  second 
phase  of  his  pre-rebellion  career,  from  735  to  ca.  740,  Kuo 
had  to  adapt  himself  to  this  new  environment  and  learn  how  to 
deal  with  the  new  types  of  men  and  situations  that  he  encountered. 


. 
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The  differences  between  Kuo  and  the  men  with  whom  he  would 
now  be  working  can  be  seen  by  comparing  his  career  up  to 
735  with  that  of  his  close  contemporary.  Li  Kuang-pi ,  shown 


in  Table  4.  Li  was  by  descent  a  Khitan  (ch 1  i-tan)  ,  but 


his  father  had  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  general  in  the 
Shuo-fang  Military  District.  During  the  K  *  ai-yhan  period, 

Li  also  served  in  Shuo-fang,  in  the  jurisdictions  administering 


19  7 

the  border  areas  and  their  barbarized  populations.  ^  Thus 


whereas  Kuo's  experience  was  with  Chinese  and  the  capital, 
Li's  experience  was  with  tribesmen  and  the  frontier. 

If  Kuo  had  gone  to  Kuei  Prefecture  in  disgrace,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  move  to  the  T'ang  possessions  in  Central  Asia,  the 
so-called  Western  Regions,  where  he  became  Vice  Protector- 


general  of  Pei-t'ing  $]  i0_  (pei-t ' ing  fu  tu-hu) 


and  Vice-commissioner  for  the  Military  Direction  of  Ssu-chen 


(ssu-chen  ching  lueh  f u-shih) , 


17  8 

demonstrated 


his  recovery.  Pei-t'ing  was  located  on  the  southeastern 
edge  of  the  Dzungarian  Basin,  on  the  northernmost  of  the 
routes  from  China  through  Central  Asia  to  the  West.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  640  (and  reestablished  in  702) ,  the  protectorate- 
general  controlled  three  armies,  one  garrison  (station?), 
ten  guard  stations,  and  four  fortresses.  For  the  most  part, 
these  units  were  strung  out  along  the  east-west  road,  the 
protection  of  which  was  one  of  their  primary  missions.147 


The  protectorate-qeneral  controlled  two  chi-mi 
prefectures  and  twenty-five  chi-mi  governments-general  of 


Turks  and  T ' u-ch ' i-shih 


one  of  the  ten  tribes  of 


. 
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TABLE  4 

OFFICIAL  POSITIONS  HELD  BY  LI  KUANG-PI  BEFORE  755 


Date 

Position 

Rank 

(712-742) 

*Left  Lieutenant  Colonel  (in  a  militia  of) 
the  Left  Guard  /L  (tso  wei 

tso  lang-chiang) 

5/1 

II 

Chief  Administrator  of  the  Feng-chou 
Government-general^^' 

(feng-chou  tu-tu  ch'ang-snih) 

5/3 

IV 

Chief  Administrator  of^the  Hsia-chou 
Government-general 
(hsia-chou  tu-tu  ch'ang-shih) 

5/3 

II 

Adjunct  Official  (?)  <>'\  ^ 

IV 

*Ch  '  ao-san-ta-fu  j 

5/4 

743 

Prefect  of  Ning-shuo  Commandery frf 
(ning-shuo  chun  t'ai-shou) 

745 

Officer  for  General  Surveillance  for  the 
Shuo-f^ng  Expeditionary  Army 

)\ (shuo-f ang  hsing-chun  tu-yu'-hou) 
Protector-general  for  An-pei 
(an-pei  tu-hu) 

*General  in  the  Left  Ch'ing-tao  Guards 

(tso  ch'ing-tao  shuai) 

3/1 

4/3 

746 

Troop  Commissioner  in  Ho-hsi 

(ho-hsi  chieh-tu  ping-ma  shih) 

*Yu-ch 1 i-chiang-chun 

5/3 

746 

Commissioner  for  the  Ch'ih-shui  Army 

7)^  (ch'ih-shui  chun  shih) 

749 

Vice  Military  Governor  for  Ho-hsi;^ 

£*)  $  (ho-hsi  chieh-tu  fu-shih)  ^ 

*General  in  the  Right  Chin-wu  Guard 

^ ^  (Yu  chin-wu  wei  chiang-chun) 

3/2 

SOURCES:  CTW  342,5a-12b;  CTS  110, p.  3303;  HTS  136,  p.  4583. 


*Indicates  a  non-f unctional  position. 


■ 
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TABLE  4--Continued 


Date 

Position 

Rank 

? 

*Yun-hui-chiang-chun  ^ 

*Major  General  of  the  Left  Martial  Guard 

3/3 

3/1 

%  (tso  wu-wei  ta-chiang- 

chun) 

752 

Vice  Protector-general  for  Ch ' an-yu 

(ch'an-^u  fu-tu-hu) 

754 

Troop  Commissioner  in  Shuo-f ang  &fHli 

3k  &  W  (shuo-fang  chieh-tu  ping-ma 
shin) 

Vice ^Military  Governor  [for  Shuo-fang] 
(chieh-tu  fu-shih) 

Resident  [for  Shuo-fang]  (liu-hou) 
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the  Western  Turks)  tribesmen.131  The  management  of  these 
people  was  a  second  major  mission  of  the  command. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Kuo  Tzu-i  served  in  Pei-t'ing 
under  Ko  Chia-yun  ^  (d.  741),  who  became  Commissioner 

for  the  Military  Direction  of  Pei-t'ing  (pei- 

t ' ing  ching-lueh  shih)  in  734  and  Protector-general  for  Pei- 
t '  ing  (pei-t ' ing  tu-hu)  in  735.  Ko,  while  com¬ 

manding  in  Pei-t'ing,  was  engaged  in  battles  against  the  T ' u- 

ch ' i-shih  chief,  Su-lu  ,  that  culminated  in  a  final 

.  132 

Chinese  victory  in  739.  A  786  inscription  written  in  Kuo's 

honor,  says  that  during  this  period  Kuo  attacked  the  Ch ' u-mu 

ch ' u-mu)  and  chastised 


Sung  historian  Ou-yang  Hsiu  informs  us  that  these  were  both 

13  2 

sub-tribes  of  the  Western  Turks. 

Thus  while  serving  in  Pei-t'ing  under  Ko ,  Kuo  gained 

useful  experience  and  notice.  The  contribution  of  this  period 

to  his  recovery  is  shown  by  his  appointment  as  a  Colonel  in 

the  Left  Majestic  Guard  ( tso  wei-wei  chung- 

134 

lang-chung) .  Although  this  was,  of  course,  a  non-func¬ 

tional  position,  it  carried  the  rank  of  fourth  degree  second 


class . 
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Kuo  completed  his  service  in  the  Western  Regions  in  the 
post  of  Vice  Protector-general  for  An-hsi  an-hsi 

fu  tu-hu). 13^  An-hsi,  located  at  Kucha13^  midway  along  the 
road  skirting  the  northern  edge  of  the  Tarim  Basin,  was  the 
center  of  Chinese  influence  and  control  in  Central  Asia. 
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Kuo  Transferred  to  Shuo-fang 

At  the  end  of  the  K ' ai-yuan  period,  Kuo  left  the  Western 
Regions  and  went  to  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District,  beginning 
the  third  and  final  phase  of  his  pre-rebellion  career.  This 
move  was  important  not  only  because  the  Shuo-fang  Military 
District  was  among  the  most  important  of  the  border  garrisons 
but,  moreover,  because  the  Shuo-fang  army  was  the  principal 
imperial  force  during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion  and  the  primary 
defender  of  the  northwestern  frontier  during  the  remainder 
of  the  middle  T'ang.  Furthermore,  the  Shuo-fang  army  was  Kuo 
Tzu-i's  power  base  from  his  assumption  of  the  Shuo-fang  com¬ 
mand  in  755  until  his  retirement  in  779. 

Kuo  came  to  Shuo-fang  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Vice  Military 
Governor  of  Shuo-fang  A  ^  ft  fW  ( t ' ung  shuo-fang 

chieh-tu  fu-shih) .  There  were  ten  such  assistants  author¬ 

ized  on  the  staff  of  a  military  governor,  but  their  precise 
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function  is  unknown. 

Although  transfers  among  the  garrisons  of  the  Northwest 
and  Central  Asia  were  not  uncommon,  in  this  instance  we  are 
able  to  suppose  a  more  specific  circumstance.  The  proximity 
of  the  transfer  of  Kuo  to  the  tenure  of  Niu  Hsien-k'o 


(674-742)  as  Shuo-fang  Military  Governor,  from  736  to  740, 
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suggests  the  possibility  that  the  transfer  was  obtained 
through  Niu's  patronage.  Between  737  and  742,  Niu  recommended 
Kuo  Tzu-i's  father,  Kuo  Ching-chih,  for  appointment  as  Prefect 
of  Sui  J«_  (sui  chou  tz  1  u-shih)  .  This  prefecture 

was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Shuo-fang  Military  Gover¬ 
nor,  so  Niu's  recommendation  meant  certain  appointment. 
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It  is  possible  that  either  (or  both)  of  the  Kuos  held 
an  influential  relationship  with  Niu  Hsien-k'o,  but  the 


(friendly  fee] ings  such 


apparent  sources 


that  one  can  call  upon  another  for  services  on  the  basis  of 
the  resulting  relationship)  more  strongly  applied  to  Kuo 
Ching-chih  than  to  his  son.  Niu's  native  place  was  Ching 


,  which,  like  the  Kuos'  Hua  Prefecture,  was 


in  the  Kuan-chung  region.  Niu  and  the  older  Kuo  were  of  the 
same  generation,  and  they  both  began  their  careers  as  minor 
officials.  Although  the  existence  of  such  a  relationship 
is  speculative,  it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  practices 
of  traditional  Chinese  society. 

By  whatever  means  he  came  there,  Kuo  Tzu-i  now  was  in 
a  strategically  important  and  politically  powerful  garrison. 
The  Shuo-fang  Military  District,  located  directly  north  of 
the  Western  Capital  at  Ch'ang-an,  defended  the  western  and 
northern  faces  of  the  Ordos  Loop  of  the  Yellow  River.  The 
command  was  responsible  for  the  area  from  the  Great  Wall 
north  to  the  Yin  Mountains  a*  ,  and  from  the  southward 
flow  of  the  Yellow  River  in  the  east  to  the  Ala-shan  Desert 
in  the  west.  This  area,  by  and  large,  coincides  with  the 
modern  I-k'o-chao  League  of  the  Inner  Mongolian 

Autonomous  Region. 

Before  755,  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District  was  primarily 


concerned  with  the  Turks  and  their  successors  the  Uighurs; 
after  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  Shuo-fang  became  responsible  for 
defending  almost  all  of  the  contracted  northwestern  frontier 
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14  2 

against  the  Tibetans.  The  lack  of  any  topographical  bar¬ 

rier  between  the  frontier  in  Shuo-fang  and  Ch'ang-an  made 
foreign  threats  in  that  area,  whether  they  were  Turkish, 
Uighur,  or  Tibetan,  all  the  more  dangerous  for  the  T'ang.^3 
Besides  its  direct  military  importance  for  the  defense 
of  the  capital,  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District--occupying 
the  zone  of  political,  climatic,  demographic,  topographic  and 
cultural  transition  between  China  and  the  steppe--played  an 
important  political  role  in  T ' ang  international  relations .  ^ 

This  transition  zone  represented  the  difference  between  the 
T'ang  ability  to  expand  politically  and  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion's  ability  to  expand  its  characteristic  labor-intensive 

irrigated  agriculture.  While  control  of  this  zone  was 

•  14  5 

politically  desirable,  it  could  never  be  culturally  secure. 

Therefore  the  Shuo-fang  command  was  responsible  for  relations 

with  the  tribes  both  within  and  adjacent  to  the  military 

district.  It  included  chi-mi  jurisdictions  of  Tongras/ 

( t 1  ung-le)  ,  T'u-yu-hun  ,  Uighurs  ,  and  Turks. 

Although  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District  was  an  important 

garrison  from  early  in  the  dynasty,  it  became  a  military 

governorship  only  in  721.  It  was  originally  composed  of  six 

prefectures,  three  armies,  three  fortresses,  and  three  chi-mi 

prefectures.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  64,700  men  with 

14,300  head  of  horses.  During  the  first  twelve  years 

of  the  military  governorship,  the  command  was  enlarged  both 

geographically  and  functionally,  developing  a  large  measure 

"I  A  O 

of  autonomy  in  military,  legal  and  fiscal  affairs.40 
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As  in  the  other  major  border  garrisons,  the  increase 
and  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  military  gov¬ 
ernor  made  that  post  a  factor  in  political  conflicts  at  the 
imperial  level.  One  sign  of  the  political  importance  of  the 
border  garrisons  was  the  number  of  frontier  commanders  who, 
during  the  K 1 ai-yuan  period,  were  brought  to  the  capital  as 
chief  ministers .  1^9  The  political  importance  of  the  garrisons, 
however,  involved  the  military  governors  in  power  struggles 
that  formerly  had  been  confined  to  the  capital  elites. 

When  Kuo  joined  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District,  Niu 
Hsien-k'o  had  only  recently  replaced  the  Prince  of  Hsin-an,  I 

(664-743),  as  Shuo-fang  Military  Governor.  The 
powerful  Chief  Minister  Li  Lin-fu  had  feared  the  prince,  as 
a  member  of  the  imperial  house  and  a  successful  border  com¬ 
mander,  would  threaten  Li's  own  dominance  of  the  central 
government.  Therefore,  Li  had  engineered  a  purge  of  the 

prince  and  replaced  him  with  the  puppet  Niu. 

The  appointment  of  Niu  was  only  one  of  several  efforts 

by  Li  Lin-fu  to  prevent  potential  political  rivals  from 

151 

developing  among  the  military  governors.  As  in  this  case, 

the  initial  method  was  for  Li  or  his  proxies,  such  as  Niu, 

to  hold  the  military  governorships  in  abstentia.  This  method 

failed  here  (as  it  did  later)  when  Niu  was  followed  in  Shuo- 

fang  by  Wang  Chung-ssu  it  it’  vNi  (705-749)  ,  a  political 

opponent  of  Li  Lin-fu  and  an  important  patron  of  the  next 

generation  of  northwestern  generals.  Wang  held  the  military 

1  5  7 

governorship  from  741  until  746. 


- 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  T ' ien-pao  period  under  Wang, 

Kuo  Tzu-i  progressed  steadily,  if  not  spectacularly,  in  the 
Shuo-fang  command.  While  at  this  time,  many  of  the  officers 
who  would  rise  to  high  command  during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion 
established  reputations  for  bravery  and  tactical  skill,  Kuo 
was  noted  for  his  administrative  ability.  "The  Kuo  Family 
Temple  Inscription"  comments  that  in  all  his  posts  Kuo  kept 
the  storehouses  full.  J  Again,  the  T 1 ai-p 1 ing  kuang-chi 
A-f#  iU  ,  a  Sung  dynasty  collection  of  anecdotes,  recounts 
a  supernatural  encounter  predicting  Kuo's  later  eminence,  that 
portrays  him  returning  to  the  frontier  from  the  capital, 
where  he  had  gone  to  speed  the  delivery  of  the  army's  pro- 
visions.  Twice  during  the  T ' ien-pao  period,  Kuo  was  put 

in  charge  of  agricultural  colonies  at  key  centers  of  the 
military  district  (see  Table  3) . 

That  Kuo  was  not  mentioned,  as  were  Li  Kuang-pi  and 
P'u-ku  Huai-en,  in  Yuan  Tsai's  (d.  Ill)  funerary  inscrip¬ 

tion  for  Wang  Chung-ssu,  which  discusses  the  campaign  of  744- 
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745  against  the  remnants  of  the  Second  Turkish  Empire, 
supports  the  impression  that  Kuo  was  not  a  prominent  combat 
leader.  The  impression  is  all  the  stronger  because  Ytian's 
inscription  was  written  about  775,  when  Kuo  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  and  both  Li  and  P'u-ku  had  already  died  while 
in  rebellion  against  the  T'ang. 


Even  though  Kuo  was  not  patronized  by  Wang  Chung-ssu 
or  another  military  governor  in  the  fifteen  years  before  the 
rebellion,  in  the  way  that  Li  Kuang-pi  and  others  were,  Kuo 


g 
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did  undergo  a  thorough  apprenticeship  for  his  eventual  com¬ 
mand  of  Shuo-fang,  serving  in  almost  every  major  area  of 
the  military  district.  His  first  independent  command  in  Shuo- 
fang  was  as  Commissioner  for  the  Ting-yuan  Fortress 
(ting-yuan  ch '  eng  shih)  .  ~L~JU  The  fortress  was  located  200  li 

(app.  112  km.)  northeast  of  Ling-wu  SA  ^■57  on  -j-^g  western 
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bank  of  the  Yellow  River.  With  a  garrison  of  7,000  men 

15  9 

and  3,000  horses,  it  was  intended  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  Ling  Prefecture  (ling  chou)  and  preempt  the  west 

bank  of  the  river,  blocking  passage  from  the  north  and 
through  the  Ho-lan  Mountains  mu  into  the  se-ttled  area 
west  of  the  river. 

Kuo  also  served  as  Commissioner  for  Agricultural  Colonies 
at  the  fortress  (pen  chun  ying-t 1 ien  shih) .160 

He  may  have  been  responsible  for  colonies  engaged  in  farming 
along  the  river;  but,  more  likely,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
colonies  that  produced  salt  from  three  lakes  located  in 
Huai-yuan  County  €IM  (huai-yuan  hsien )  ,  just  south  of 


the  fortress. 
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In  745  or  746,  Kuo  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
military  district,  where  he  took  command  of  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Shuo-fang  defenses  as  Left  Wing  Troop  Commissioner 

( tso  hsiang  ping-ma  shih) .  He  also  took  charge 
of  the  Eastern  Shou-hsiang  Fortress  (tung  shou- 

hsiang  ch ' eng) ,  which  served  as  the  headquarters  for  the  units 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  military  district.  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  over  functional  control  of  the  Ch ' an-yu 
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Protec tor ate- general  j (ch  * an-yu  tu-hu  fu)  ; 
this  was  the  jurisdiction  dealing  with  the  tribes  in  and 
around  the  eastern  flank  of  Shuo-fa.ig.  162 

Troop  commissioners  usually  were  purely  military 
officers,  intended  actually  to  command  troops  during  opera¬ 


tions  . 
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Frequently,  there  were  left  and  right  (or  left 
and  right  wing)  troop  commissioners  under  a  general 


( tou-chih )  troop  commissioner. 
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But  at  this  time  in  Shuo- 


fang  the  troop  commissioners  were  territorial  commanders , 
one  on  the  eastern  and  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  district 
On  the  removal  of  Wang  Chung-ssu  from  the  Shuo-fang 
military  governorship  in  746,  Kuo's  appointments  were  some¬ 
what  modified.  The  only  substantial  change,  however,  was 
the  addition  of  the  post  of  Commissioner  for  the  Chen-wu 
Army  (chen-wu  chun  shih) .  This  army,  first 

created  by  Wang  Chung-ssu,  was  composed  of  9,000  men  and 

,  II 

1,600  head  of  horses;  it  was  collocated  with  the  Ch' an-yu 

Protectorate-general . 165  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  changes  was 

simply  to  cement  Kuo's  control  over  all  the  activities  of 
the  military  district  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern  Shou-hsiang 
Fortress . 

In  the  third  month  of  749,  the  Military  Governor  of 
Shuo-fang,  Chang  Ch'i-ch'iu  SIMA  (or  )  ,  moved  Kuo  to 
the  center  of  the  Shuo-fang  defenses,  to  take  command  of  the 
newly  constructed  Heng-sai  Army  (heng-sai  chun) . 

The  new  army  was  located  in  the  Yin  Mountains,  500  li_  (app. 

280  km.)  northwest  of  the  Middle  Shou-hsiang  Fortress; 166 
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its  mission  was  to  control  passage  through  the  mountains  to 
and  from  the  Gobi  Desert.  Kuo  was  also  appointed  Commissioner 


for  the  Agricultural  Colonies  of  the  new  army. 
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reflecting 


the  logistical  problems  that  had  always  constrained  the  Shuo- 
fang  defenses.  We  might  expect  that  this  consideration 
dictated  Kuo's  appointment. 

Kuo  was  also  put  in  charge  of  the  An-pei  Protectorate- 
general  (an-pei  tu-hu  f u) ,  making  him  the 

T'ang's  agent  in  relations  with  the  tribes  to  the  north  and 


west  of  Shuo-fang 
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Although  these  responsibilities  included 


relations  with  other  tribes ,  the  main  concern  was  for  relations 


with  the  Uighur  Empire 
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Kuo  would  have  frequent  dealings 


with  the  Uighurs  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  career. 

An  incident  of  the  eighth  month  of  750,  illustrates 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  border  garrisons  during  the 
T ' ien-pao  period  and  how  well  Kuo  Tzu-i  had  adapted  to  them. 

The  Military  Governor  Chang  Ch'i-ch'iu  was  attacked  by  officers 
of  the  Shuo-fang  command,  who  had  been  angered  by  his  mis¬ 
handling  of  the  army's  provisions.  Although  Chang's  Deputy 

(p ' an-kuan)  was  beaten  by  the  protestors,  Chang  himself 
was  saved  by  the  physical  intervention  of  the  Troop  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kuo  Tzu-i.  As  a  result  of  this  incident,  Chang  was 

removed  from  the  Shuo-fang  command  and  demoted  to  a  post  as 
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prefect  m  Ho-nan. 

While  Chang  Ch'i-ch'iu's  problem  with  the  Shuo-fang 
officers  may  have  been  the  result  of  matters  beyond  his 
control,  or  the  result  of  purely  personal  factors,  it  is 
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noteworthy  that  Chang  was  a  Chinese  civil  official  in  a 
highly  militarized  and  barbarized  jurisdiction.  While  other 
Chinese  officials  held  the  command,  for  example  Chang  Yueh 
and  Wang  Chung-ssu,  they  were  experienced  both  in  military 
and  border  affairs;  Chang  was  not.  In  that  situation,  it  was 
left,  as  it  would  be  again  in  the  future,  to  Kuo  Tzu-i  to 
soothe  the  volatile  barbarized  command,  relying  upon  his 
knowledge,  personal  ties,  and  the  respect  he  enjoyed  from  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Shuo-fang  army. 

Following  the  removal  of  Chang  Ch'i-ch'iu  the  Ho-hsi 

Military  Governor,  An  Ssu-shun  (d.  755) ,  was  made 
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concurrent  Military  Governor  for  Shuo-fang.  He  held  the 

command  for  less  than  a  year.  In  the  first  month  of  751, 

Li  Lin-fu  took  up  the  Shuo-fang  command  in  abstentia,  in  a 
renewed  effort  to  control  the  powerful  border  garrison  and 
prevent  it  from  being  used  to  threaten  his  power  in  the  cap¬ 
ital.  1^2  Li f  however,  had  to  relinquish  the  command  in  752, 
when  his  enemies  were  able  to  have  him  held  formally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  rebellion  of  the  Uighur  Vice  Military  Governor 


(d.  753) ,  who  fled  from 


of  Shuo-fang 
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China  to  avoid  service  under  An  Lu-shan. 


On  Li's  recommendation,  An  Ssu-shun  was  returned  to  the 
Shuo-fang  command,  where  he  remained  until  An  Lu-shan,  his 


distant  cousin,  revolted  in  755. This  appointment  served 


Li  Lin-fu  in  two  ways.  First,  it  continued  his  policy,  begun 


in  747,  of  using  generals  of  foreign  origin  to  command  the 
border  garrisons,  whom  he  saw  as  less  likely  to  return  to 
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the  capital  as  chief  ministers  and  threaten  his  own  position. 
Second,  An  Ssu-shun  and  the  Lung-yu  Military  Governor  Ko-shu 
Han  (d.  756)  were  enemies;  their  antagonism  dated 

back  to  some  unknown  problem  when  An  had  served  under  Ko-shu 
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against  the  Tibetans. 
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This  tension  was  a  useful  tool  for 


Li  Lin-fu,  who  could  then  play  one  general  off  against  the 
other . 

While  these  high  level  political  conflicts  were  taking 
place,  Kuo  Tzu-i  continued  in  his  command  at  the  center  of 
the  Shuo-fang  frontier  defenses,  accumulating  responsibilities 
and,  one  supposes,  increasing  his  strength  through  personal 
relationships.  In  754,  the  Heng-sai  Army  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Yin  Mountains  because  the  rough  terrain  and  infertile 
soil  there  made  it  impossible  to  support  the  garrison.  The 
army  and  the  An-pei  Protectorate-general  were  both  brought 
south  to  a  new  site  on  the  Ta-t'ung  River  XA)]\  ,  approxi¬ 
mately  200  li  (app.  112  km.)  northwest  of  the  Middle  Shou- 
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hsiang  Fortress.17 '  The  army  was  renamed  the  T'ien-te 
Army  Ct ’ ien-te  chun) ,  and  Kuo  was  reappointed 

Commissioner  for  the  T'ien-te  Army  and  Vice  Protector-general 
for  An-pei . 

After  the  move,  Kuo  expanded  his  authority  with  appoint¬ 
ments  as  Prefect  of  Chiu-yuan  Commandery  MM  (chiu- 
yuan  t ' ai-shou) ,  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Shou-hsiang 
Fortress  &  ^  if  A.  C  (hsi  shou-hsiang  ch ' eng  shih) ,  and 
Right  Wing  Troop  Commissioner  (yu  hsiang 


ping-ma  shih) . 
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A.s  prefect,  Kuo  received  civil  jurisdiction 
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matching  the  area  of  his  military  command.  The  fortress 

put  a  further  7,000  men  and  1,700  horses  under  his  command.^-'- 
The  troop  commissioner  post  made  Kuo  the  third  ranking 
officer  in  the  military  district.  The  ranking  officer  was, 
of  course,  the  Military  Governor,  An  Ssu-shun.  Second  ranking 
was  the  Vice  Military  Governor,  Li  Kuang-pi ,  who  was  also  a 
Troop  Commissioner  and  the  Resident  ( liu-hou) .182 

But  before  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  Li  Kuang-pi  left 
Shuo-fang  and  went  to  the  capital  to  escape  a  marriage  into 
the  family  of  An  Ssu-shun.1^3  Therefore,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion  of  An  Lu-shan,  Kuo  was  the  obvious  successor 
to  the  command  of  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District. 


III.  KUO  TZU-I  AGAINST  THE  AN-SHIH  REBELLION 


The  An-Shih  Rebellion  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  and  of  China,  catalyzing  long-term 
trends  in  both  T'ang  government  and  Chinese  society. ^  As  a 
result  of  the  rebellion,  the  T'ang  lost  control  of  the  large 
and  wealthy  Ho-pei  region.  The  early  T'ang  systems  for  land 
distribution,  taxation,  and  population  registration  were 
destroyed,  leaving  the  government  without  a  regularly  func¬ 
tioning  fiscal  system.  Within  the  central  government  new 
patterns  of  conflict  developed  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
increased  power  of  the  provincial  military  governors  and  the 
eunuchs,  both  of  whom  emerged  from  the  rebellion  with  major 
claims  on  resources  and  influence  within  the  empire.  Mean¬ 
while  internationally,  the  T'ang  was  forced  on  to  the  defen¬ 
sive,  with  the  Tibetans  seizing  strategic  areas  in  the  North¬ 
west,  while  the  Uighurs  blackmailed  their  humbled  Chinese 
allies.  In  the  wake  of  this  disaster,  the  dynasty  would 

struggle  for  over  a  half  century  merely  to  restore  a  weak 

2 

semblance  of  its  former  majesty. 

The  magnitude  of  these  changes  caused  by  the  rebellion 
did  not  derive  inevitably  out  of  the  rebellion  or  out  of  the 
long-term  forces  that  had  caused  it.  Rather  it  was  the  T'ang's 
ineptness  in  dealing  with  the  rebellion  that  turned  a  serious 
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problem  into  a  nearly  fatal  one.  Squandering  the  dynasty's 
resources  in  quests  for  personal  political  gain,  the  leaders 
of  the  government  prolonged  the  conflict ,  allowing  its 
wounds  to  widen  and  fester.  For  example,  delay  caused  the 
rebel  movement  to  be  transformed  from  a  personal  clique  of 
foreign  and  semi-sinicized  border  generals  into  a  set  of 
closely  organized,  militarized  states. 

A  significant  failure  of  T ' ang  policy  was  that  the 
government  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  delegate  sufficient 
power  to  its  generals  so  that  they  could  crush  the  rebels. 

Time  and  again  political  decisions  wasted  the  strength  of 
the  imperial  troops  and  lost  strategic  advantages  gained  by 
the  armies.  Because  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
successful  imperial  commanders  of  this  period,  Kuo's  experience 
during  the  rebellion  both  influenced  and  reflected  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation. 

In  fact,  Kuo  became  an  army  commander  because  of  the 
rebellion,  and  his  success  in  preserving  his  army  and  leading 
it  against  the  rebels  made  him  one  of  the  most  important  men 
in  the  empire.  Unfortunately  Kuo's  success  made  him  the 
object  of  the  government's  suspicion,  not  because  Kuo  gave 
any  hint  of  disloyalty,  but  because  the  government  was  with¬ 
out  the  physical  means  to  control  the  armies  and  had  fixated 
on  the  example  of  An  Lu-shan.  Therefore,  the  emperor  and  his 
advisors  first  restricted  Kuo  in  his  commands  and  then  removed 
him,  apparently  out  of  fear  that  he  would  turn  on  the  same 
government  that  he  had  saved.  Ironically  this  attempted 
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preemption  caused  renewed  disasters  that  once  again  brought 
the  T ' ang  to  its  knees  and  Kuo  back  to  active  service. 


An  Lu-shan  Rebels 


An  Lu-shan  had  gained  extraordinary  wealth  and  power  as 
the  T'ang  commander  on  the  northeastern  frontier  by  virtue 
of  his  personal  relationship  with  the  Emperor,  his  status 
within  the  T'ang  hierarchy,  and  his  success  in  dealing  with 


the  barbarians.  But  by  755,  the  Chief  Minister  Yang  Kuo- 


chung 


756)  was  waging  a  persistent  political 


offensive  against  An.^  Therefore,  An  decided  to  create  a 

.  .  .  .  tr 

new  regime  m  which  his  wealth  and  power  would  be  secure. 


To  this  end,  An  adopted  a  strategy  of  concentrating 
his  forces  in  an  attack  against  Loyang.  Acting  quickly,  he 
could  thereby  gain  control  of  one  imperial  capital  before  the 
T'ang  could  muster  a  defense,  and  he  would  possess  a  substan¬ 
tial  base  from  which  to  proclaim  an  independent  regime.  The 
second  phase  of  his  strategy  was,  apparently,  to  attack 
Ch'ang-an  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  while  secondary 
forces  invaded  the  wealthy  Chiang-Huaiyi  TjJ'.  region  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire. 

A  raid  carried  out  by  a  small  force  of  An's  troops 
before  the  main  assault  on  Loyang  suggests  that  An  did  not 
fully  control  the  three  military  districts  formally  under 
his  command.  The  raid  was  made  by  a  small  force  of  cavalry¬ 
men  against  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Ho-tung 
Military  District  (ho-tung  tao)  ,  over  which  An  was 
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Military  Governor.  Although  the  raiders  were  unable  to  enter 
the  city,  they  captured  (and  An  Lu-shan  subsequently  killed) 
the  Prefect  of  T'ai-yuan,  Yang  Kuang-hui^' ,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Yang  Kuo-chung.^ 

The  raid  reflected  a  situation  in  which  the  Ho-tung 
administrative  apparatus  at  T'ai-yuan  remained  loyal  to  the 
T'ang,  while  most  of  the  military  units,  headed  by  the  Vice 
Military  Governor  and  Commissioner  for  the  Ta-t'ung  Army 
(ta-t 1  ung  chun  shih)  Kao  Hsiu-yen  • 

o 

rebelled  with  An  Lu-shan.  The  separation  of  the  civil  admin 
istration  and  the  military  commands,  typical  of  the  pre-rebel 
lion  military  districts,  had  been  widened  in  Ho-tung  by  Hsuan 
tsung's  policy  establishing  a  strong  perimeter  defense  along 

Q 

the  frontier.  By  742,  most  of  the  Ho-tung  troops,  formerly 

concentrated  at  T'ai-yuan,  had  moved  north  especially  to  the 

Ta-t'ung  Army  approximately  260  kilometers  north  of  T'ai- 
10 
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yuan 


Because  of  this  schism  in  Ho-tung,  the  T'ang  had 


both  to  reconquer  and  to  reconstitute  the  Ho-tung  command  as 
part  of  its  efforts  against  the  rebellion,  a  task  that  would 
fall  to  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  his  subordinates  in  the  Shuo-fang. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  P'ing-lu  Army, 
in  the  western  part  of  modern  Liaoning  province  and  north¬ 
eastern  Hopeh,  was  also  split  in  its  loyalties.  Parts  of 
that  command,  under  the  Troop  Commissioner  Shih  Ssu-ming 
tX  A  (703-761),  served  An  Lu-shan,  but  the  headquarters 
and  main  body  of  the  army  remained  loyal  to  the  T'ang  and 
fought  against  the  rebels. ^  Also,  a  P'ing-lu  detachment  in 
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P ' ing-yuan  Commandery  (p 1 ing-yuan  chun)  was  ordered 

to  Fan-yang,  but  was  kept  in  the  commandery  and  obedient  to 


the  T'ang  by  the  loyalist  leader  Yen  Ch!in-ch '  ing . 
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The  rebellion  began  in  the  early  morning  of  9/11/75511 
when  An  Lu-shan,  on  the  pretext  of  a  forged  edict  directing 
him  to  suppress  Yang  Kuo-chung ,  led  a  200,000-man  army  from 
Fan-yang  and  rapidly  advanced  south.14  Thirty-one  days  after 
leaving  Fan-yang,  An's  army  occupied  Loyang.1-^  The  rebel 
army  had  advanced  at  an  average  rate  of  almost  thirty  kilo¬ 
meters  per  day,  reflecting  both  its  own  sense  of  urgency  and 
the  lack  of  imperial  resistance.  Eighteen  days  after  occu¬ 


pying  Loyang,  An  declared  himself  emperor  of  a  new  dynasty. 
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First  Imperial  Reactions 

Although  informed  by  the  Shuo-fang  commander  at  the 

II 

Eastern  Shou-hsiang  Fortress  of  the  rebel  raid  on  T'ai-yuan, 

II 

Hsuan-tsung  did  not  accept  that  An  Lu-shan  had  rebelled  until 
15/11/755,  when  reports  of  An's  main  advance  arrived  at  the 


Emperor's  vacation  spa  in  Hua  Prefecture. 
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Furthermore,  An's 


offensive  had  exposed  a  general  lack  of  military  preparedness 
in  the  commanderies  of  Ho-pei  as  they  fell  easily  to  the 


rebels . 
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The  first  task  of  the  imperial  government  then  was 


to  reorganize  its  military  forces  to  resist  the  rebellion. 
The  Emperor  immediately  sent  two  generals  east  to  recruit 
militiamen  to  defend  Loyang.  On  the  following  day,  he  also 


sent  the  An-hsi  Military  Governor  Feng  Ch ' ang-ch ' ing 
(d.  755)  to  Loyang  to  recruit  an  army,  using  funds  from  the 


public  treasury. 
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The  appointment  of  Feng  showed  two  fundamental  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  early  war  effort.  First,  the  government  did 
not  have  at  hand  a  large  and  competent  military  force.  The 
imperial  guards  were  merely  disorganized  groups  of  tax  evaders 
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and  gutter  sweepings,  and  the  border  garrisons  of  the  North¬ 


west,  although  strong,  were  far  away.  Second,  after  the  long 
period  of  peace,  the  Emperor  knew  little  about  his  generals 
and  employed  commanders  on  the  basis  of  unfounded  reputations. 

Naturally,  many  of  these  early  appointees  proved  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  tasks.  For  example,  Feng  Ch ' ang-ch ' ing  was 
a  clerk,  not  a  soldier.  He  had  launched  his  career  by  writing 
effective  campaign  reports  for  the  Chinese  commander  in 
Central  Asia,  Kao  Hsien-chih  (d.  755) ,  and  was  sent 

to  Loyang  because  of  his  opportunistic  braggadocio  before 
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the  Emperor.  Unfortunately,  the  task  assigned  Feng  was 
extremely  difficult,  even  for  a  competent  military  profes¬ 
sional,  and  Feng  was  neither  competent  nor  professional. 

Six  days  after  accepting  the  report  that  An  had  rebelled, 
Hsuan-tsung  and  his  court  returned  to  Ch'ang-an,  where  the 
Emperor  ordered  the  execution  of  An  Lu-shan's  son,  An  Ch'ing- 


,  who  had  only  recently  married  an  imperial 


princess.  The  Emperor  and  Yang  Kuo-chung  then  set  about 
organizing  a  cordon  around  the  rebellion.  They  appointed  two 
officers  to  defend  the  loyal  southern  parts  of  Ho-tung  prov¬ 
ince  and  a  third  officer  to  be  Military  Governor  for  Ho-nan , 
the  first  such  appointment  to  an  interior  province.  The  Pei- 


t'ing  Military  Governor,  Kao  Hsien-chih,  was  ordered  to 
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recruit  an  army  in  the  Ch'ang-an  area,  then  follow  Feng 

Ch ' ang-ch ' ing  east.  Further,  the  Emperor  gave  additional 

appointments  as  Defense  Commissioners  ( f ang-yu  sh ih) 

to  prefects  in  commanderies  facing  the  rebels.  This  gave  the 

2  2 

prefects  authority  and  responsibility  for  local  defense. 

Kuo's  Appointment  as  Shuo-fang  Military  Governor 

Because  he  was  a  cousin  of  An  Lu-shan,  the  Shuo-fang 
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Military  Governor  An  Ssu-shun  was  recalled  to  Ch'ang-an, 

and  the  Emperor  ordered  Kuo  Tzu-i  to  replace  An  as  Military 
24 

Governor.  With  his  appointment,  Kuo  received  orders  to 
subdue  the  Ho-tung  frontier  units  that  had  rebelled  with  An 
Lu-shan.  For  Kuo  and  his  Shuo-fang  troops  this  campaign  in 
the  sparsely  settled  frontier  areas  was  much  like  their  pre¬ 
rebellion  operations.  Before  Kuo  could  begin,  however,  his 
rebel  opponents  took  the  offensive. 

Although  An  Lu-shan  had  decided  against  making  a  major 
attack  against  Shuo-fang,  he  did  send  Kao  Hsiu-yen  to  incite 
the  T'ang's  vassal  tribes  living  in  the  Ho-ch '  u  region.  ^ 

A  combined  rebel  attack  and  tribal  uprising  would  threaten 
the  northern  approaches  to  Kuan-chung  and  immobilize  the 
Shuo-fang  army,  reducing  the  troops  available  for  use  against 
the  main  rebel  advance. 

To  counter  Kao  Hsiu-yen,  Kuo  Tzu-i  assembled  troops  of 

his  newly  assumed  command  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ch ' an-yu 
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Protectorate-general.  He  distributed  the  troops  among  four 

97  11  —  j^7 

subordinate  commanders:^'  Li  Kuang-pi  and  Kao  Chun 
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were  the  Left  and  Right  Troop  Commissioners;  the  Tolos^j^i^ 

( t 1 ieh-le)  vassals,  P'u-ku  Huai-en  and  Hun  Shih-chih 

(d.  764) ,  served  as  Left  and  Right  Point  Commissioners/^.^ 

( tso  yu  wu-f eng  shih) .  Although  it  is  not  ever 
explicitly  stated,  Li  and  Kao  probably  commanded  the  regular 
troops  of  the  district,  while  P'u-ku  and  Hun  commanded  irreg¬ 


ular  tribal  auxiliaries. 
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The  Shuo-fang  command  (and  the 


other  T'ang  frontier  garrisons)  always  relied  heavily  on 
tribal  auxiliaries  and  allies;  that  was  one  reason  for  the 
close  relationship  between  Shuo-fang  and  the  Uighurs. 

Kuo  Tzu-i  first  drove  the  rebels  away  from  the  tribal 


areas  east  of  the  Ch'an-yu  Protectorate-general. 
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Then  he 


sent  units  south  to  attack  Kao's  troops  at  the  Ching-pien 
Army  MM  (ching-pien  chun) ,  on  the  Ho-tung  frontier, 


101  kilometers  west  of  Yun-chung  Commandery. 
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These  two 


actions  defeated  the  rebels'  attempt  to  threaten  the  T'ang 
from  the  north. 

With  the  rebel  offensive  blunted,  Kuo  Tzu-i  set  about 
regaining  control  of  the  Ho-tung  border  defenses  for  the  T'ang. 
He  advanced  on  and  captured  Yun-chung  Commandery ,  the  home 
of  the  Ta-t'ung  Army  and  forward  headquarters  of  the  Ho-tung 
Military  District.  Kuo  then  moved  south  towards  T'ai-yuan, 
capturing  Ma-i  Commandery  (ma-i  chun)  and  the  Tung- 

hsing  Barrier  &  f £  /4)  (tung-hsing  kuan) ,  key  points  on  the 
road  between  T'ai-yuan  and  the  frontier. ^2  For  these  successes, 
Kuo  was  honored  with  an  appointment  as  President  of  the  Cen- 
sorate  %£«  (yu-shih  ta-f u) . ^ 
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The  Rebel  Advance  Halted 

While  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  involved  in  these  initial  operations, 
the  imperial  efforts  against  the  rebellion  survived  the  first 
of  many  crises  and  halted  the  rebel  advance.  On  11/12/755, 
the  hastily  formed  army  under  Feng  Ch ' ang-ch ' ing  was  easily 
defeated  east  of  and  in  Loyang  by  An  Lu-shan's  advance  guard. 
Feng  and  the  other  survivors  fled  in  disorder  to  Shan  Com- 
mandery  (shan  chun) ,  where  Feng  met  Kao  Hsien-chih . 

Kao  decided  that  his  newly-formed  army  would  also  be  unable 
to  engage  the  rebels  successfully  and  so  he  started  to  retreat 


to  the  defenses  of  the  T'ung  Barrie 


Ler/^ 


(t ' ung  kuan) . 
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Unfortunately,  Kao's  inexperienced  troops  became  infected  with 
the  panic  of  Feng's  defeated  army  and  broke,  without  ever 
having  met  the  rebels.  Both  imperial  armies  fled  westward 

O  L T 

in  disorder . 

At  the  T'ung  Barrier,  Kao  rallied  the  two  broken  armies 
and  put  the  defenses  on  a  wartime  footing.  His  preparations 


made  possible  the  subsequent  defense  of  the  barrier. 
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As 


a  result  of  their  ignominious  flight  from  the  east  and  of 

charges  of  peculation  made  against  them  by  an  Army  Superior, 

3  8 

both  Kao  and  Feng  were  executed.  The  Ho-hsi  and  Lung-yu 

(d.  756)  took  command 
39 


Military  Governor  Ko-shu  Han  v 
of  the  imperial  troops  at  the  T'ung  Barrier. 


Although  he  had  been  in  the  capital  because  of  a  stroke, 
the  effects  of  which  made  him  incapable  of  effectively  exer¬ 
cising  his  command,  Ko-shu  was  chosen  because  Hsuan-tsung 
admired  his  past  military  achievements  and  knew  of  the 
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general's  antagonism  towards  An  Lu-shan.  Although  the  army 
at  the  barrier  still  included  remanents  of  Kao  and  Feng's 
defeated  armies,  it  came  to  be  composed  ma: nly  of  troops  and 
tribesmen  brought  east  from  Ko-shu's  Ho-hsi  and  Lung-yu 
commands.40 

Thanks  to  Kao  Hsien-chih's  prompt  preparations,  the 

arrival  of  the  troops  from  the  Northwest,  and  the  slowness  of 

the  rebel  advance  westward,  the  imperial  forces  were  able  to 

hold  the  barrier.  When  on  11/1/756,  rebel  troops  finally 

probed  the  defenses,  they  were  easily  driven  off.^ 

The  delay  in  the  rebel  advance  is  easy  to  attribute  to 

An  Lu-shan 's  preoccupation  with  the  proclamation  of  his  imperial 

pretensions.  We  should,  however,  also  take  note  of  the  rebels' 

logistic  problems.  Having  just  completed  a  rapid  six  to  seven 

hundred  kilometer  advance,  the  rebel  army  now  operated  at  the 

end  of  an  extended  supply  line.  Furthermore,  Kao  Hsien-chih 
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had  emptied  the  government  granary  at  Shan  Prefecture. 

Armies  in  this  period  normally  could  not  live  off  the  land. 
Moreover,  An  had  to  secure  the  Loyang  region.  Even  against 
weak  resistance,  the  reduction  of  the  numerous  walled  cities 
was  a  time-consuming  process,  and  resistance  to  the  rebels 

A  O 

was  stiffening  on  all  fronts. 

By  the  end  of  755,  centers  of  resistance  had  developed 
in  both  Ho-nan  and  Ho-pei  that  limited  the  rebel  advance  and 
threatened  their  communications.  In  Ho-pei,  the  Prefect  of 


Ch'ang-shan  Commandery 


(ch ' ang-shan  t ' ai-shou) , 


(692-756),  overthrew  the  rebel 


I 
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garrison  and  raised  his  own  troops;  but  because  the  imperial 
commander  at  T'ai-yuan  refused  to  support  him  and,  in  fact, 
hid  his  efforts  from  the  central  government,  Yen  was  quickly 


subdued  by  the  rebels. 
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Nonetheless,  other  commanderies  in 


eastern  Ho-pei  were  also  organizing  against  the  rebels.  On 
17/12/755,  their  leaders  united  in  a  sworn  association  led 
by  Kao-ch'ing's  nephew,  Yen  Chen'ch'ing.  These  loyalists 
soon  controlled  large  areas  in  Ho-pei  and  threatened  com¬ 
munications  between  the  rebel  army  in  Loyang  and  its  base 
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at  Fan-yang. 

Although  imperial  administration  survived  in  Ho-nan, 
distrust  and  competition  among  the  principal  imperial  com¬ 
manders  so  weakened  their  efforts,  that  the  most  effective 
resistance  was  organized  by  two  local  officials,  Chang  Hsun 
(709-757)  and  Hsu  Yuan  \S  f.iL  (d.  757).  Unsupported 
by  higher  commands,  the  two  eventually  consolidated  their 


efforts  in  a  joint  defense  of  Sui-yang  Commandery 


(sui-yang  chun ) ,  located  approximately  200  kilometers  south¬ 
east  of  Loyang,  on  a  main  road  leading  into  the  Chiang-Huai 
region.  They  held  out  against  almost  continuous  rebel  attacks 
until  the  winter  of  757,  shortly  before  the  imperial  armies 
recovered  Loyang,  when  Chang  and  Hsun  with  their  forces 

decimated  by  casualties  and  starvation,  without  supplies  or 

4 

hope  of  relief,  were  overcome  by  a  final  rebel  assault.  D 
Nevertheless,  the  defense  of  Sui-yang  had  prevented  the  rebels 
from  advancing  south. 
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Rebel  attempts  to  advance  southwest  from  Loyang  into 
central  China,  where  they  could  interdict  communications  from 
the  Yangtze  valley  to  Kuan-chung,  were  frustrated  by  the 


defense 'of  Nan-yang  Commandery  (nan-yang  chun)  by 

(d.  759),  who  held  off  the  attacking  rebel 
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army  for  a  critical  year  from  the  middle  of  757. 


The  cumulative  effect  of  these  various  and  uncoordinated 
efforts  was  to  prevent  An  Lu-shan  from  quickly  striking  the 
dynasty  a  mortal  blow.  With  An's  offensive  halted,  time  was 
on  the  government's  side.  Moreover,  for  one  of  the  few  times 
during  the  rebellion  the  imperial  government  accepted  and 
was  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  stretegic  assessment  and  plan 
made  by  its  leading  generals.  °  The  generals  agreed  that  the 
large  but  badly  organized  army  under  Ko-shu  Han  should  remain 
on  the  defensive  at  the  T ' ung  Barrier,  while  the  main  imperial 
attack  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  troops  of  the  Shuo-fang 
Military  District  to  the  North.  This  northern  strategy  would 
avoid  directly  confronting  the  main  rebel  army  and  would  take 
advantage  of  the  growing  loyalist  resistance  in  Ho-pei ,  which 
the  T'ang  had  to  support  quickly  before  the  rebels  overwhelmed 
it. 

The  choice  between  this  northern  strategy,  as  described 
above,  and  a  southern  strategy,  which  was  intended  to  meet 
the  main  rebel  army  head  on,  defeat  it,  and  drive  it  back  into 
Ho-pei  then  on  to  Fan-yang,  using  the  same  route  along  which 
the  rebels  had  advanced,  was  a  central  issue  in  imperial 
strategic  planning  throughout  the  rebellion.  While  many 
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other  considerations  became  involved  in  the  discussions,  for 
example  personal  rivalries  among  the  planners  and  the  logis¬ 
tical  difficulties  of  a  large-scale  operation  in  the  far 
north,  the  issue  was  basically  one  of  military  versus  political 
concerns.  The  northern  strategy  was  militarily  appealing  in 
its  economy  of  force  and  sense  of  objective;  the  southern 
strategy  reflected  the  immediate  political  importance  of  the 
T'ang  capitals.  It  is  instructive  that  the  political  view 
usually  prevailed;  it  shows  the  continued  civilian  direction 
of  the  government,  even  at  the  nadir  of  T'ang  power. 

Kuo's  First  Ho-pei  Campaign 

At  the  end  of  755  with  the  government's  adoption  of  a 
northern  strategy,  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  his  Shuo-fang  army  broke 
off  their  campaign  in  Ho-tung  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
more  ambitious  invasion  of  rebel-held  Ho-pei.  At  this  time, 
the  court  asked  Kuo  to  recommend  an  officer  to  become  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  for  Ho-tung.  Kuo's  opinion  was  important 
because  the  new  military  governor  would  have  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  him  during  the  coming  campaign.  Moreover, 
because  most  Ho-tung  military  units  had  joined  the  rebellion, 
the  new  military  governor  would  lead  troops  borrowed  from 

Shuo-fang.  Kuo  Tzu-i  recommended  the  Shuo-fang  Vice  Military 
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Governor  and  Troop  Commissioner,  Li  Kuang-pi . 

Kuo's  recommendation  of  Li  has  attracted  favorable  notice 
from  Chinese  commentators  because  of  the  hostility  that  existed 
between  the  two  generals.  A  ninth  century  work  describes  the 
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relations  between  Kuo  and  Li  as  being  so  antagonistic  that, 

while  both  were  troop  commissioners  in  Shuo-fang  before  the 

rebellion,  they  refused  even  to  speak  to  one  another.  This 

source  says  that  when  Kuo  assumed  the  Shuo-fang  command,  Li 

expected  to  be  killed  and  therefore  planned  to  flee.  Before 

he  could  depart,  however,  Li  was  appointed  to  command  Ho-tung. 

Li  then  prostrated  himself  before  Kuo,  saying  he  knew  that 

his  own  death  was  now  certain,  but  begged  that  his  family  be 

spared.  Kuo  is  said  to  have  quickly  raised  Li  to  his  feet 

and  told  him  that  their  private  grudge  was  out  of  place  in 

a  time  of  national  emergency.  Kuo  and  Li  then  demonstrated 

their  solidarity  by  jointly  reading  to  the  Shuo-fang  officers 
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the  edict  appointing  Li  Ho-tung  Military  Governor. 

Ssu-ma  Kuang  rejects  this  anecdote  on  the  ground  that 
the  emperor's  control  was  still  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
it  inconceivable  that  Kuo  would  dare  kill  Li .  Although 
that  is  a  dubious  argument,  other  evidence  also  suggests 
that  the  anecdote  is  untrue.  When  Kuo  took  over  Shuo-fang 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Li  was  in  Ch'ang-an;  yet 
Li  came  to  Shuo-fang  and  during  the  Ho-tung  campaign  served 
for  over  a  month  under  Kuo.  Why  would  Li  return  if  he  feared 
for  his  life?  Although  not  accepting  this  anecdote,  I  do 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  story  grew  out  of 
a  real  animosity  between  the  two  generals. 

On  9/19/756,  Li  Kuang-pi  was  appointed  Vice  Grand  Military 


Governor  of  Ho-tung 


(ho-tung  chieh-tu 


fu  ta-shih) ,  given  five  to  ten  thousand  Shuo-fang  troops. 
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and  sent  to  T'ai-yuan.  Li  then  led  his  small  army  east¬ 
ward  through  the  T ' u-men  (site  of  the  Ching-hsing  Pass 

■tt  ft.  mi  ),  that  controlled  access  through  .he  T'ai-hang 


Mountains  and  onto  the  North  China  Plain.  On  15/2/756,  Li 
reached  Ch'ang-shan  Commandery,  where  he  quickly  subdued  a 


garrison  of  three  thousand  militiamen . ^ 3  Further  in  response 
to  Li's  advance,  Po-ling  Commandery  (po-ling  chun) , 


approximately  70  kilometers  northeast  of  Ch'ang-shan,  declared 
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for  the  T'ang. 


Because  it  broke  the  barrier  of  the  T'ai-hang  Mountains, 
Li's  advance  was  a  critical  first  step  for  the  imperial  offen¬ 
sive;  furthermore,  it  put  Li  on  An  Lu-shan's  supply  line. 
Unfortunately,  Li  Kuang-pi  did  not  have  enough  troops  to 
exploit  his  position  against  the  resistance  of  the  leading 
rebel  commander  in  Ho-pei,  Shih  Ssu-ming,  who  immediately 
rushed  to  Ch'ang-shan  from  his  siege  of  another  loyalist- 
held  commandery.50 

Contrary  to  later  mythology  fostered  by  the  heirs  to  the 

rebellion  in  Ho-pei,  Shih  Ssu-ming  originally  was  not  within 

the  inner  circle  of  rebel  leaders.  Like  An  Lu-shan  a  mixed- 

blood  barbarian,  Shih  had  served  under  An  on  the  northeastern 

frontier,  becoming  a  Troop  Commissioner  in  the  P'ing-lu  Aurmy.-^ 

Following  the  initial  rebel  offensive,  Shih  was  sent  back  into 
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Ho-pei  when  Yen  Kao-ch'ing's  loyalists  occupied  Ch'ang-shan. 


The  intensity  of  the  loyalist  resistance  and  the  imperial 
offensive,  which  was  just  beginning,  gave  Shih  an  importance 
that  An  Lu-shan  had  not  originally  intended.  .Moreover,  after 
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his  predecessor  was  caught  plotting  with  an  imperial  agent, 
Shih  was  appointed  the  rebels'  Fan-yang  Military  Governor ; 
but  because  of  his  continuous  battles  with  imperial  and 
loyalist  forces,  Shih  did  not  personally  attend  to  affairs  in 


Fan-yang  until  757. 


Although  Shih's  army  was  small,  it  was  composed  entirely 


of  skilled-professional  troops  from  the  P'ing-lu  Army.-^ 


Nonetheless  he  was  rather  evenly  matched  by  Li  Kuang-pi  and 
was  unable  to  destroy  the  Ch'ang-shan  enclave,  where  the 
imperial  army  occupied  seven  of  the  commandery's  nine  counties. 
Containing  the  penetration  to  this  small  area,  Shih  sent  his 


cavalry  to  harass  Li  Kuang-pi' s  supply  line.66  Shih,  thus, 


frustrated  Li  in  his  goal  of  linking  up  with  the  loyalists 
in  eastern  Ho-pei  and,  moreover,  put  him  in  danger  of  being 


starved  into  retreat  or  submission.^ 


In  this  predicament,  Li  Kuang-pi  requested  help  from 
Kuo  Tzu-i.  Why  Kuo  had  not  already  joined  the  Ho-pei  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  clear,  nor  do  we  have  a  hint  of  what  Kuo  had 
been  doing  for  the  nearly  four  months  since  the  end  of  his 
Ho-tung  campaign.  In  any  event,  Kuo  now  came  to  Li's  aid, 
arriving  at  Ch'ang-shan  on  9/4/756. 63  Two  days  later,  the 
combined  imperial  armies  engaged  Shih  Ssu-ming  in  Chiu-men 
County  ,  approximately  17  kilometers  northeast  of 

Ch'ang-shan  Commandery  city,  and  defeated  the  rebel  army. 


While  Shih  Ssu-ming  fled  south 


the  imperial  armies  enlarged  their  enclave  by  an  additional 


ten  counties.63  Meanwhile  Shih  went  north  around  the  imperial 
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armies  and  retook  Polling  Commandery ,  where  he  then  recouped 
his  losses  by  drawing  on  the  rebel  bases  to  the  north.64 

After  their  operations  around  Ch'ang-shan,  Kuo  and  Li 
went  south  to  Chao  Commandery,  apparently  in  pursuit  of  Shih. 
The  conquest  of  Chao  was  notable  for  Li  Kuang-pi ' s  halting 
the  imperial  troops'  pillage  of  the  city.  Stationing  himself 
at  the  city  gate,  Li  stopped  soldiers  exiting  the  city,  took 
their  loot,  and  returned  it  to  the  residents.66  This  was, 
in  part,  an  effort  by  Li  to  win  over  the  people  of  Ho-pei  to 
the  imperial  cause,  a  task  for  which  he  was  responsible  be¬ 
cause  of  his  appointment  as  Civil  Governor  for  Ho-pei  Province 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  incident  points  out  the  contrasts  in 
Li  and  Kuo's  styles  of  command.  Whereas  this  kind  of  rigorous 

discipline  was  common  in  Li's  commands,  Kuo  freely  admitted 
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that  he  never  prevented  his  troops  from  pillaging. 

Finding  that  Shih  Ssu-ming  had  already  departed  Chao 
Commandery,  Li  and  Kuo  followed  him  north,  beginning  a  month 
of  seesaw  fighting.  The  imperial  troops  took  but  were  unable 
to  hold  Po-ling,  and  retreated.  Although  Ssu-ma  Kuang  attri¬ 
butes  their  retreat  to  a  shortage  of  provisions,  Kuo's  Chiu 
T ' ang  shu  biography  says  that  the  rebels  followed  and  harassed 
the  retreating  imperial  armies.  Moreover,  the  imperial  troops 
did  not  retreat  directly  towards  their  base  at  Ch'ang-shan 
along  the  main  Ho-pei  post  road,  but  detoured  further  west  to 
Heng-yang  Commandery  Hi&  ttf%f  ■  All  that  indicates  that  Shih 
forced  the  imperial  withdrawal  rather  than  simply  followed  it. 
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After  retreating  further  south,  Kuo  and  Li  turned  back 
against  Shih  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle  on  the  Sha  River 

'/yy* j  (sha  ho)  ,  in  Hsing-t'ang  County  '  31  kilo- 
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meters  north  of  Ch'ang-shan.  Unfortunately  the  advantage 
gained  at  the  Sha  River  was  lost  when  An  Lu-shan  reinforced 
Shih  Ssu-ming's  army.  Concerned  over  the  worsening  situation 
in  Ho-pei,  An  sent  20,000  men  directly  to  Shih  and  ordered 
a  further  10,000  men  from  Fan-yang.  This  was,  however,  the 
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only  occasion  that  Shih  received  reinforcements  from  An. 

Because  Shih  had  to  maintain  his  army  with  the  resources 
available  to  him  in  the  areas  that  he  occupied  in  Ho-pei, 
his  army  became  more  closely  connected  with  that  region  than 
had  An's  original  army.  This  involvement  set  the  pattern  for 
the  later  autonomous  Ho-pei  states. 

Faced  with  a  strengthened  enemy,  Kuo  and  Li  retired  behind 
fortifications  and  set  out  to  weaken  the  rebel  army  until  it 
could  be  successfully  engaged  in  a  set  piece  battle.  During 
the  daytime,  the  imperial  troops  deployed  as  if  to  .give  battle 
forcing  the  rebels  to  do  the  same;  at  night,  they  raided  the 
rebel  camps.  If  the  rebels  attacked,  the  imperial  troops 
withdrew  behind  their  fortifications;  if  the  rebels  withdrew, 
then  the  imperial  troops  made  harassing  attacks  on  them. 

This  continued  for  about  twenty  days  until  late  in  the  fifth 
month  of  756,  when  Kuo  and  Li  agreed  the  rebels  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  weakened.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  they  gave  battle 
to  Shih  Ssu-ming  at  Chia  Mountain  (chia  shan)  in  Heng- 

yang  Conimandery,  defeating  the  rebel  army  and  inflicting 
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heavy  losses  on  it.  Shih  Ssu-ming,  after  fleeing  the  battle¬ 
field  afoot,  retreated  to  Po-ling,  where  he  rallied  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  command.  The  imperial  armies  followed  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city.^O 

It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the  victory  at  Chia 
Mountain  opened  the  way  for  an  immediate  imperial  advance  on 
Fan-yang  and  a  final  victory  over  the  rebellion.  Unfortunately, 
the  experience  of  the  imperial  armies  in  this  campaign  does 
not  support  this  optimistic  point  of  view.  Shih  was  a  resource¬ 
ful  leader,  whose  troops  excelled  in  open  and  irregular  fighting, 
making  it  dangerous  for  the  imperial  armies  to  bypass  Po-ling 
and  expose  their  communications.  However,  a  siege  of  Po-ling 
could  take  a  long  time. 

Yet  if  not  decisive,  the  Battle  of  Chia  Mountain  was  a 

major  victory  for  the  imperial  cause.  It  marked  another  step 

in  the  erosion  of  the  rebels'  strategic  position,  and  encouraged 

increased  loyalist  activity  in  Ho-pei.  The  biographies  of 

Kuo  Tzu-i  say  that  there  were  loyalist  coups  in  ten  rebel- 
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held  commander ies .  If  the  number  is  unverified,  the  desire 

to  join  the  winning  side  in  this  fashion  is  not  remarkable. 

The  victory,  as  well,  fully  severed  the  road  from  Fan-yang 

to  Loyang,  with  obvious  consequences  for  the  morale  and 
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logistics  of  the  main  rebel  army. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of  the  victory  at  Chia 
Mountain  was  on  the  atmosphere  of  crisis  that  now  prevailed 
in  the  rebel  government  at  Loyang.  At  this  time,  Li  and 
Kuo's  armies  were  only  one  of  three  threats  against  the  rebel 


. 
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base  at  Fan-yang.  A  Hsi  and  Khitan  raid  had  approached 

within  sight  of  the  city,  but  because  of  An's  withdrawals  of 

troops  from  the  frontier,  the  rebel  commander  at  Fan-yang 
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had  been  unable  to  take  action  against  the  raiders.  Further¬ 
more,  units  of  the  P'ing-lu  Army  had  staged  a  counter-revolt 
against  An  Lu-shan  and  were  attacking  south  against  rebel 

^7  A 

troops  of  the  Fan-yang  command. 

These  threats  combined  with  the  stalemate  in  the  T ' ung 

Pass  increased  tensions  existing  with  the  rebel  headquarters. 

Apparently  suffering  from  an  advanced  case  of  diabetes,  An 

was  demoralized  and  blamed  his  chief  advisors  for  leading  him 
•  •  •  7  S 

into  a  hopeless  situation. ' J  Of  course,  these  problems  are 
subject  to  great  exaggeration  in  the  historical  record,  which 
naturally  is  a  T ' ang  product.  Nonetheless,  the  tensions 
likely  were  real  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  tensions  in  the 

imperial  command.  According  to  a  contemporary  source  quoted 

by  Ssu-ma  Kuang  in  the  K ' ao-i  but  rejected  for  use  in  the 

narrative  of  the  T 1 ung-chien ,  following  the  Battle  of  Chia 

Mountain,  Kuo  Tzu-i  told  Li  Kuang-pi  that  Shih  Ssu-ming's 

army  had  been  defeated  and  Kuo's  objective  in  Ho-pei  achieved; 

therefore,  he  was  going  south  to  attack  the  main  rebel  army 

at  Loyang.  This  source  then  says  that,  on  8/6/756,  Kuo  took 

his  troops  back  to  Ch'ang-shan,  leaving  Li  alone  to  deal  with 
7 

Shih.  Inasmuch  as  Kuo  and  Li's  commands  were  formally  inde¬ 
pendent,  such  a  separation  of  the  armies  was  possible,  but 
very  unwise.  If  Kuo  actually  left  Po-ling,  one  must  suspect 
that  it  was  a  result  of  the  animosity  between  him  and  Li. 
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The  T'ang  Collapse  and  Su-tsung's  Usurpation 


What  might  have  been  the  ultimate  result  of  the  campaign 

in  Ho-pei  can,  however,  only  be  a  matter  for  speculation. 

The  limited  success  already  achieved  by  the  two  imperial 

armies  and  the  more  general  success  still  available  to  them 

both  were  lost  when  the  army  under  Ko-shu  Han  was  decisively 

beaten  by  the  rebels  in  the  T'ung  Pass.  The  Chief  Minister 

Yang  Kuo-chung,  afraid  that  Ko-shu  would  use  his  troops  to 

purge  Yang  and  his  faction,  encouraged  the  Emperor  to  force 

Ko-shu  to  attack  the  facing  rebel  army.  On  7/6/756,  the  two 

armies  met  in  a  day-long  battle  in  which  the  large,  but  badly 

organized  and  poorly  trained  imperial  army  was  routed  by  the 

7  7 

far  smaller,  but  well  trained  rebel  force. 

No  longer  protected  by  the  army  at  the  T'ung  Barrier, 
Hsuan-tsung  and  the  Yang  family  hastily  abandoned  Ch'ang-an, 
intending  to  flee  to  Yang  Kuo-chung' s  power  base  in  Shu  , 
the  modern  province  of  Szechwan. ^8  Left  in  the  lurch,  Chang- 
an  fell  into  anarchy,  until  the  officials  responsible  for 
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the  city  sought  a  rebel  occupation  in  preference  to  the  mobs. 

T'ang  officials  were  left  with  a  choice  between  collaboration 
8  0 

or  flight.  The  defeat  of  Ko-shu  Han's  army  had  thus  resulted 
in  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  existing  T'ang  government. 
The  dynasty  survived  because  the  Crown  Prince,  the 


future  Su-tsung,  fl  if,  ,  (r.  756-762) ,  and  his  supporters 

usurped  the  throne  from  the  aged  Hsuan-tsung  and  led  the  T'ang 


restoration.  The  usurpation  was  carried  out  in  three  stages. 


First,  the  supporters  of  the  Crown  Prince  instigated  the  murder 


,  ,  /  .  ,  pi  fttJRj  mlt  * 
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of  the  Yang  family  at  the  Ma-wei  Post  Station 

o  i 

wei  jl)  ,  on  15/6/756)  .  Second,  on  12/7/756  ,  Su-tsung 


(ma- 


claimed  the  throne  and  established  his  own  government  at 
8  2 

Ling-wu.  And  third,  Su-tsung  legitimized  his  accession  by 


taking  command  of  the  loyalist  efforts  against  the  rebellion, 
capping  his  efforts  with  the  recovery  of  Cha'ng-an.  In  this 
situation,  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  naturally  became 
intertwined  with  the  insecurity  of  Su-tsung' s  claim  to  the 
throne . 

Kuo  Tzu-i's  relationship  with  Su-tsung' s  claimant  govern¬ 
ment  began  with  the  second  phase  of  the  usurpation.  While 
Hsuan-tsung  continued  on  into  Shu  following  the  purge  at  Ma- 
wei,  Su-tsung  and  a  handful  of  supporters  remained  in  the 
Northwest.  Because  of  the  suddenness  of  events,  they  had 
neither  a  plan  nor  resources.  Their  first  thought  was  to 
return  directly  to  the  capital,  but  after  a  tragic  encounter 

with  elements  of  Ko-shu  Han's  defeated  army,  that  effort  was 
8  3 

abandoned.  The  Crown  Prince  and  his  party  then  sought  a 
base  where  they  could  establish  a  restorationist  organization. 
After  some  wandering  and  indecision,  they  found  their  way  to 
Ling-wu,  the  headquarters  of  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  choosing  Ling-wu  over 
other  places  discussed.  Previously  the  Crown  Prince  had  been 
Grand  Military  Governor  for  Shuo-fang;  although  he  had  never 
actually  gone  to  his  command,  he  and  his  supporters  felt  that 

8  4 

there  still  were  ties  between  him  and  the  Shuo-fang  officers. 
Furthermore,  learning  of  the  Crown  Prince's  presence  in  the 
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Northwest,  several  administrative  officers  of  the  Shuo-fang 

Military  District  sent  a  letter  urging  the  Crown  Prince  and 
,  .  .85 

his  party  to  come  to  Lmg-wu.  These  officials  v  ere  motivated 
both  by  T ' ang  loyalism  and  the  desire  to  be  among  the  first 

O  C 

supporters  of  a  successful  claim  to  the  throne. 

Furthermore,  Ling-wu  was  distant  enough  from  rebel- 
occupied  territory  to  be  reasonably  safe  from  an  immediate 
attack;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  close  enough  to  Kuan-chung 
and  the  northwestern  garrisons  to  make  recruiting  and  com¬ 
munications  reasible.  Naturally,  the  Crown  Prince's  party 
centered  their  concern  on  the  possession  of  Ch'ang-an,  for 
it  was  the  symbol  of  dynastic  authority,  the  home  of  the 
imperial  bureaucracy,  and  the  center  of  the  region  most  closely 
associated  with  the  Li-T'ang  House;  and  thus,  possession 
of  that  city  would  be  a  crucial  step  in  the  legitimization  of 
Su-tsung's  claim  to  the  throne. 

That  the  Shuo-fang  army  was  the  largest  single  body  of 
troops  available  to  the  T'ang  was  a  major  consideration 
recommending  Ling-wu.  Of  the  nine  pre-war  border  commands 
only  Shuo-fang  could  sustain  the  dynasty.  Fan-yang  was  in 
rebellion;  P'ing-lu  and  Ho-tung  were  divided  in  their  loyalties 
Chien-nan  was  depleted  by  the  pre-rebellion  wars  against  Nan- 
chao  and  was,  furthermore,  under  Hsuan-tsung ' s  control;  Ling- 
nan  was  too  weak  to  matter;  the  Central  Asian  garrisons  were 
small,  distant,  and  cautious  about  choosing  sides;  and  Ko-shu 
Han's  Ho-hsi  and  Lung-yu  armies  had  been  decimated  in  the 
Battle  of  the  T'ung  Pass.  By  reduction,  Su-tsung  had  to 
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have  Kuo  Tzu-i 's  Shou-fang  army  to  survive.  Thus  even  though 

the  new  government  cast  about  in  all  directions  for  troops, 

both  within  and  without  the  T ' ang  empire,  its  mosl  important 

measure  was,  immediately  upon  Su-tsung's  accession,  to  send 

a  eunuch  messenger  to  Ho-pei  with  orders  recalling  the  Shuo- 

8  7 

fang  army  to  Ling-wu. 

Kuo  Tzu-i  Joins  Su-tsung's  Regime 
Even  before  Su-tsung's  envoy  reached  Ho-pei,  Kuo  Tzu-i 
and  Li  Kuang-pi  had  reacted  to  the  defeat  of  Ko-shu  Han.  Li 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Po-ling  and  retreated  south  to  join 
Kuo  at  Ch'ang-shan,  where  the  two  armies  were  again  concen- 

o  o 

trated,  Kuo  and  Li  received  Su-tsung's  orders.  Leaving 
loyalist  militia  to  defend  the  commandery,  the  two  generals 

O  Q 

retreated  back  through  the  T'u-men  into  Ho-tung.  Kuo  Tzu-i 
arrived  at  Ling-wu  on  28/7/756.  His  arrival  gave,  for  the 
first  time,  material  backing  to  Su-tsung's  claim  to  the 
leadership  of  the  T'ang  restoration  and  boosted  the  regime's 
prestige . ^  ^ 

Although  Li  Kuang-pi  stopped  at  T'ai-yuan  and  did  not  go 
to  Ling-wu,  all  Shuo-fang  troops  returned  with  Kuo,  leaving 
Li  with  only  some  5,000  loyalist  militiamen  from  Ho-pei,  who 
had  been  assimilated  into  the  imperial  army  during  the  preceding 
campaign.  Li  remained  behind  to  prevent  a  rebel  counterof fen- 
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sive  into  Ho-tung  and  to  put  down  disorders  at  T'ai-yuan. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  month,  Su-tsung  rewarded 
Kuo  and  Li  in  the  only  currencies  available--rank ,  office  and 
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chung-shu  men-hsia  p ' ing-chang  shih) ,  concurrent  Vice  Grand 


Protector-general  for  Ch ' an-yu  and  An-pei,  and  Chief  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Ling  Prefecture  Government-general  


( ling-chou  ta  tu-tu  f u  ch ' ang-shih) .  His  previous 


appointments  to  the  Shuo-fang  Military  Governorship  and  its 
associated  posts  were  continued.  Li  Kuang-pi  was  made  Finance 


Minister,  Viceroy  of  T'ai-yuan  (t ' ai-yuan  liu-shou) , 

9  2 

and  Consulting  Minister. 


The  title  of  Consulting  Minister  was  the  principal  title 

used  to  designate  chief  minister  in  the  middle  T ' ang  government. 

Originally,  the  heads  of  the  three  departments  of  the  central 

government  had  served  as  the  chief  ministers;  but  soon  after 

T'ai-tsung's  reign,  department  heads  were  joined  by  others 

designated  by  a  title  such  as  " t ' ung  chung-shu  men-hsia  p 1 ing- 

9  3 

chang  shih. "  Now  in  755,  the  government  was  without  means 
of  rewarding  the  generals  with  whom  rested  the  new  regime's 
fate;  therefore,  the  Emperor  gave  them  this  extraordinary 
honor.  Although  they  did,  on  occasion,  use  their  ministerial 
position  to  present  opinions  to  the  emperor  on  matters  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  commands  or  military  affairs  in  general, 

Kuo  and  the  other  generals  so  appointed  were  never  chief 
ministers  in  the  pre-rebellion  sense  of  the  term. 

In  spite  of  Su-tsung's  need  for  action  against  the  rebels 


in  order  to  legitimize  and  publicize  his  government  and  Kuo 
Tzu-i's  newly  raised  status,  Kuo  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of 
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756  in  the  type  of  border  warfare  to  which  he  and  his  troops 
were  so  accustomed.  This  diversion  was  caused  by  a  mutiny 
in  the  rebel  garrison  at  Ch'ang-an.  Late  in  the  seventh 
month,  five  thousand  Tongras ,  Turk,  and  P'u-ku  tribesmen  led 
by  the  Turkish  chieftan  A-shih-na  Ts'ung-li 

mutinied  and,  after  causing  a  major  disturbance  in  Ch'ang-an, 
went  north  into  the  Ordos  to  collect  other  tribesmen  with 
whom  to  raid  the  frontier  regions.  Although  the  sources  do 
not  give  any  cause  for  the  mutiny,  it  was  probably  the  result 
of  a  tribal  conflict  between  the  Hsi  tribesmen,  who  predom¬ 
inated  in  the  rebels'  Ch'ang-an  garrison,  and  the  Tongras, 
who  were  traditional  enemies  of  the  Hsi. 

A-shih-na 's  raiders  threatened  disaster  for  Su-tsung's 
nascent  government.  By  the  ninth  month  of  756,  A-shih-na  had 
attracted  large  numbers  of  tribesmen  and  was  within  striking 
distance  of  Ling-wu.  On  15/9/756,  to  escape  this  threat  as 
well  as  to  move  closer  to  sources  of  supply  and  to  depart  the 
crude,  military-dominated  atmosphere  at  Ling-wu,  Su-tsung 
and  his  court  moved  south  to  P'eng-yuan  Commandery 
but  before  leaving  Ling-wu,  Su-tsung  ordered  Kuo  Tzu-i  to 
attack  A-shih-na,  then  believed  to  be  about  190  kilometers 
northeast  of  Ling-wu. ^  if  the  rebellion  was  the  greater 
problem,  A-shih-na  was  the  more  immediate  danger  and  thus 
took  priority. 

At  the  same  time,  Su-tsung  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Uighur 
Khan  seeking  military  assistance.  Although  the  government 
had  a  general  need  for  military  support  and  had  been  flirting 
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with  both  the  Uighurs  and  the  Tibetans,  the  timing  of  this 
mission  suggests  that  it  was  a  direct  response  to  A-shih-na 
Ts'ung-li.  The  Prince  of  Tun-huang  Commandery,  Ch'ong-shen 

(d.  758) ,  the  great-grandson  of  Emperor  Kao- 
tsung  and  Empress  Wu,  formally  headed  the  embassy,  but  the 
real  leader  was  the  T'ang  vassal  and  Shuo-fang  general  P  '  u- 
ku  Huai-en.  They  arrived  at  the  Uighur  capital  on  23/10/756.^ 
As  a  result  of  this  mission,  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  the  Uighur 
Khan  united  their  forces  to  defeat  A-shih-na.  That  P'u-ku 


Huai-en  participated  in  the  battle  indicates  that  this  coop¬ 
eration  was  the  result  of  the  Prince  of  Tun-huang 's  embassy. 
On  19/12/756,  Kuo  met  the  Uighur  Khan,  Mo-yen-ch ' o 
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(r.  745-759),  north  of  the  Ordos  Loop. 
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Before  the  Khan 


would  discuss  their  joint  operations,  Kuo  was  obliged  to  make 
obeisance  to  the  Khan's  insignia  to  indicate  the  Uighurs' 


superior  position  in  the  alliance. 
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On  the  twelfth  day  of 


the  new  year,  the  combined  Shuo-fang  and  Uighur  army  deci¬ 
sively  defeated  A-shih-na  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  the 
general  area  of  the  modern  city  of  Pao-t'ou  ,  ending 

this  threat  to  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Uighurs. 

This  was  the  only  time  that  Mo-yen-ch 'o  personally  took 
part  in  the  fighting  in  China,  emphasizing  that  the  Uighurs 
had  to  fight  A-shih-na  Ts'ung-li  regardless  of  their  alliance 
with  Su-tsung's  government.  As  the  dominant  power  on  the 
steppe,  the  Uighurs  could  not  allow  a  confederation  such  as 
that  formed  by  A-shih-na  on  the  steppe  margin,  where  it  might 
grow  to  threaten  the  Uighurs  themselves.  Moreover,  A-shih-na 
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had  been  a  leader  in  the  Second  Turkish  Empire;  when  the 
Uighurs  and  other  tribes  destroyed  that  empire  in  744, 
A-shih-na  had  fled  to  China.  Thus,  he  was  an  old  enemy  of 


i  no 

Mo-yen- ch '  o . 


After  the  battle  with  A-shih-na,  the  Chinese  and  Uighurs 
each  went  their  separate  ways.  Kuo  Tzu-i  took  the  Shuo-fang 


army  south 


approximately 


180  kilometers  northwest  of  the  T'ung  Barrier,  in  the  Lo  River 


valley,  which  was  a  principal  north-south 


communications  route. 

Although  important,  the  defeat  of  A-shih-na  Ts'ung-li 
was  a  secondary  operation;  in  the  main  stream,  the  tide  of 
battle  still  flowed  against  the  T'ang.  Most  important  was 
the  defeat  suffered  by  an  imperial  army  commanded  by  the  Chief 
Minister  Fang  Kuan  (697-763)  in  the  Battle  of  Ch'en- 

t'ao  Grade  (ch '  en-t '  ao  hsieh)  ,  on  21  and  22/10/756.^®^ 

A  civil  official  of  literary  reputation,  Fang  Kuan  had  no 
military  experience.  He  brought  about  the  defeat  by  under¬ 
estimating  the  rebels,  by  appointing  civil  officials  as  his 
chief  subordinates,  and  by  attempting  to  employ  oxcarts,  in 
imitation  of  the  military  methods  described  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals .  To  Fang's  own  errors  was  added  the  unwise 

intervention  of  the  eunuch  Army  Supervisor  attached  to  the 
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army . 

The  imperial  losses  at  Ch'en-t'ao  Grade  cut  deeply  into 
the  troops  so  carefully  collected  by  Su-tsung's  government, 
increasing  that  government's  dependence  on  the  Shuo-fang  army 


and  its  commander,  Kuo  Tzu-i.105  At  the  same  time,  the 
defeat  discredited  the  Confucian  paragon,  Fang.^^  As  a 
result,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  would  be  carried  out 
largely  by  professional  military  officers;  few  civil  officials 
would  play  significant  roles  in  the  coming  military  opera¬ 
tions.  >phe  government  was,  thus,  made  dependent  upon  the 

very  group  that  An  Lu-shan's  rebellion  had  cast  into  suspicion. 
Moreover,  the  professional  military  officers  were  a  group 
which  the  government,  in  its  straitened  circumstances,  lacked 
the  means  to  control.  Without  money  and  a  countervailing 
military  force  of  its  own,  the  central  government  had  only 
tenuous  command  over  the  provincial  armies.  An  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  intrigue  resulted  that  often  crippled 
imperial  operations,  prolonging  the  rebellion,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  dynasty's  post-rebellion  political  and  economic 
problems . 


Kuo  Campaigns  in  Ho-chung 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  Kuo  Tzu-i  again  led 
his  Shuo-fang  army  against  the  rebels,  now  in  the  region 
around  the  junction  of  the  Yellow  and  Wei  rivers.  This  cam¬ 
paign  apparently  resulted  from  the  strategic  plan  proposed 
by  the  imperial  advisor  Li  Mi^j^ (722-789)  in  the  last 
month  of  756,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  return  to  the  northern 
strategy  favored  by  the  generals  in  early  755.  Li  Mi  told 
the  Emperor  that  the  rebels  neither  intended  nor  had  the 
leadership  to  control  the  empire.  Therefore,  the  government 
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should  react  carefully,  rather  than  quickly  to  the  rebellion. 
Li  proposed  that  Li  Kuang-pi  again  invade  Ho-pei  through  the 
T'u-men,  while  Kuo  Tzu-i  threatened  the  enemy  near  Fo-chung. 
These  attacks  were  intended  to  divide  and  exhaust  the  three 
principal  rebel  armies:  Shih  Ssu-ming  in  Ho-pei,  An  Lu-shan 


at  Loyang,  and  An  Shou-chung 


757)  at  Ch'ang-an. 


When  Kuo  and  Li  fixed  the  rebel  Ho-pei  and  Ch'ang-an  armies, 
the  central  rebel  army  would  exhaust  itself  rushing  to  the 
relief  of  the  other  two.  The  imperial  armies  were  to  avoid 
a  decisive  engagement,  striking  only  in  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances.  Kuo,  moreover,  was  to  leave  the  road  from 
Loyang  to  Ch'ang-an  open,  allowing  the  Loyang  army  free  move¬ 
ment,  encouraging  it  to  exhaust  itself.  Later,  with  the 
rebel  armies  weakened,  Li  and  Kuo,  together  with  the  new 
army  forming  at  the  court,  would  attack  Fan-yang  by  a  northern 
route.  Li  Mi  believed  that  once  Fan-yang  fell,  the  imperial 
armies  in  Ho-nan  could  easily  retake  Loyang,  because  there 

10  8 

would  be  no  sanctuary  to  which  the  rebels  could  then  retreat. 
There  were  two  problems,  however,  with  Li  Mi's  plan. 

He  first  overestimated  the  capabilities  of  the  imperial 

109  .  . 

armies.  For  example,  he  assigned  Li  Kuang-pi  a  major 

offensive  role,  although  Li  was  barely  strong  enough  to  hold 

T'ai-yuan  against  a  rebel  attack. Second,  the  plan  demanded 

patience,  and  for  reasons  concerned  both  with  the  survival  of 

the  dynasty  and  his  own  possession  of  the  throne,  Su-tsung 

was  a  very  impatient  ruler. 
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In  accordance  with  Li  Mi's  plan,  Kuo  began  an  offensive 
in  Ho-chung.  Unfortunately  his  was  the  only  part  of  the  plan 
that  was  actually  put  into  operation,  and  it  was  onl;  partially 
successful.  In  advance  of  his  army,  Kuo  sent  two  agents  into 
Ho-tung  Commandery  ,  which  dominated  the  strategic 

P ' u  Fords  (p 1 u  chin)  across  the  Yellow  River,  25  kilo¬ 

meters  north  of  the  Yellow's  junction  with  the  Wei.  These 
men  made  contact  with  three  local  officials  and  a  member  of 
the  imperial  clan,  and  with  them  organized  a  loyalist  fifth 
column  inside  the  city .  ^ 

In  the  second  month  of  757,  Kuo  advanced  south  from  Lo- 
chiao  and  seized  Feng-i  Commandery /x  ki ■  directly  west  of 
Ho-tung  across  the  Yellow  River.  During  the  night  of  the 
eleventh,  the  loyalists  opened  the  way  into  Ho-tung,  and 
Kuo's  army  took  the  city  in  a  coup  de  main. 

Ten  days  later,  while  Kuo  remained  with  the  troops 
guarding  Ho-tung,  a  division  of  the  Shuo-fang  army  under  the 
command  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en  took  the  Yung-feng  Granaries^^^ 
(yung-feng  tsang) ,  southwest  of  the  Wei-Yellow  junction.  The 
granaries,  a  pre-rebellion  transshipment  point  for  tax  grain 
going  to  Ch'ang-an,  had  been  fortified  by  the  rebels,  so 
that  it  along  with  Ho-tung  and  the  T ' ung  Barrier  formed  an 
armored  triangle  commanding  communications  between  Kuan-chung 
and  the  East.  The  advance  was,  however,  expensive;  Kuo  Tzu-i's 
Hsin  T ' ang  shu  biography  reports  that  the  imperial  army  suf¬ 
fered  10,000  casualties,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  50,000 
men  generally  listed  as  the  strength  of  the  army  during  the 
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755-7  campaigns.  Among  the  dead  was  Kuo's  second  son, 


Kuo  Kan 


Kan  'I’f’  . 112 


After  capturing  the  granaries,  P ' u-ku  launched  a  surprise 

attack  on  the  T'ung  Barrier  that  developed  into  a  bitter  two- 

day-long  battle.  The  imperial  troops  were  finally  routed 

when  the  rebel  generals  An  Shou-chung  and  Li  Kuei- j  erv^lJf^-Z-. 

brought  reinforcements  -from  Ch'ang-an.  The  rebels  then  also 
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recaptured  Feng-i. 

Although  Kuo's  position  at  Ho-tung  was  tactically  strong-- 
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Kuo  easily  drove  off  a  cavalry  probe  on  23/3/757  --it  had 
little  strategic  value.  The  other  part  of  Li  Mi's  plan  had 
not  been  carried  out;  rather  than  invading  Ho-pei ,  Li  Kuang-pi 
had  been  besieged  in  T'ai-yuan  by  Shih  Ssu-ming.  Furthermore, 
the  intensity  of  the  imperial  attacks  on  the  Yung-feng 
Granaries  and  the  T'ung  Barrier  make  it  clear  that  either  Kuo 
or  P'u-ku  had  impatiently  violated  Li  Mi's  design  and  tried 
to  cut  completely  rebel  communications  between  Loyang  and 
Ch'ang-an.  In  short,  Li  Mi's  plan  had  come  to  nothing. 

Imperial  Strategy  Revised 

In  the  third  month,  the  Emperor  ordered  Kuo  Tzu-i  to 
bring  his  army  to  the  court,  which  was  now  located  at  Feng- 


1 15 

in  western  Kuan-chung.*  Su- 


hsiang  Commandery 


tsung  had  decided  to  make  a  direct  assault  on  rebel-held 
Ch'ang-an.  His  decision  resulted  from  two  sets  of  consider¬ 
ations.  On  the  one  hand,  the  political  and  military  position 
of  his  government  had  become  stronger;  on  the  other  hand, 
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rebel  forces  from  Ch'ang-an  were  threatening  the  court  and 
its  supply  line  from  the  Yangtze  valley. 

Furthermore  at  the  new  year,  An  Lu-shan  had  been 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  son  and  his  chief  minister, 
greatly  stimulating  T'ang  morale  and  raising  hopes  of  further 
divisions  among  the  rebel  leaders.1^-6  Early  in  the  spring, 

Li  Ssu-yeh  (d.  759) ,  a  bold  and  able  officer  who 

had  risen  through  the  ranks  of  the  T'ang  armies  in  the  Western 
Regions,  brought  troops  from  the  Chinese  garrisons  in  Central 


Asia  to  join  Su-tsung. 
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Moreover,  as  news  spread  of  Su- 


tsung'  s  accession,  more  and  more  T'ang  officials  found  their 
way  to  the  new  court.  Although  these  newly  arrived  officials 
had  little  impact  on  the  functioning  of  the  government,  they 
did  help  to  legitimize  it.  The  growing  numbers  of  officials 
and  troops  were,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  court  moving 
south  to  Feng-hsiang,  where  it  could  more  efficiently  tap  the 
supply  line  from  the  Yangtze  valley.  At  Feng-hsiang,  however, 
the  court  was  more  vulnerable  to  an  attack  from  the  rebels 
occupying  Ch ' ang-an . 

Guarding  the  Feng-hsiang  court  from  the  rebel  Ch'ang-an 
garrison  were  the  troops  of  the  Kuan-nei  Military  Governor, 
Wang  Ssu-li  (d.  761),  who  were  deployed  in  Wu-kung 

County  On  19/2/757,  An  Shou-chung  attacked  one 

division  of  these  troops.  When  not  reinforced  by  other 
imperial  units,  this  division  was  forced  to  retreat.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  other  imperial  units  that  had  been 
avoiding  the  battle.  An  Shou-chung  then  sent  part  of  his 
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troops  to  attack  the  Ta-ho  Barrier  ,  a  mere  28  kilo- 
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meters  from  Feng-hsiang.  There  was  panic  at  the  court, 


and  the  Emperor  proclaimed  martial  law.  The  flight  from 
Feng-hsiang  was  halted  only  by  sending  censorate  officers  to 
take  down  the  names  of  those  officials  who  had  sent  their 
families  to  safety. 

The  immediate  threat  to  Feng-hsiang  was,  however,  halted 
when  two  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Governor  for  the 
Metropolitan  Province  attacked  Ch'ang-an  behind  the  advancing 
rebels.  Although  the  imperial  troops  were  decimated,  the 
rebel  army  thereafter  withdrew  from  Wu-kung  and  did  not  again 
venture  west.'*’^ 

Nonetheless  this  rebel  attack  precipitated  a  change  in 

imperial  strategy  that  led  to  the  recall  of  Kuo  Tzu-i  from 

Ho-tung.  Ten  days  after  the  court  had  arrived  at  Feng-hsiang, 

in  the  second  month  of  757,  the  Emperor  and  his  principal 
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advisors  had  begun  a  reassessment  of  their  strategy.  These 

discussions  were  rooted  in  the  competition  for  power  among 
the  Emperor's  advisors.  The  rebel  attack  simply  tipped  the 
balance  in  favor  of  those  wanting  to  change  the  regime's 
military  strategy. 

Real  power  in  Su-tsung's  government  resided  in  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  TO  (yuan  shuai  fu) , 

which  was  nominally. the  staff  for  Su-tsung's  eldest  son,  the 


(727-779) , 


Prince  of  Kuang-p'ing  Commandery, 


who  had  been  named  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  armies 
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under  the  court  on  15/9/756. 


In  fact,  however,  the  head- 
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quarters  was  the  central  body  for  the  government  and  had 
little  to  do  with  Prince  Shu.  Located  within  the  Emperor's 
living-quarters,  its  power  derived  from  the  intimate  con¬ 
nections  between  its  leaders  and  the  Emperor,  and  their 
control  of  all  communicatons  to  and  from  the  Emperor.  Its 
chief  personalities  were  the  imperial  advisor  Li  Mi,  who 
served  as  Chief  Administrator  of  the  Headquarters 

(yuan-shuai  fu  hsing-chun  ch ' ang-shih) ,  and  the  eunuch 
Li  Fu-kuo  $  (d.  762) ,  who  functioned  as  the  Administrator 

in  Chief  of  the  Headquarters  (p  1  an 


yuan-shuai  fu  hsing-chun  ssu-ma  shih) . 
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Li  Fu-kuo,  the 


principal  architect  of  Su-tsung's  coup  at  Ma-wei  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  accession  to  the  throne,  was  by  the  summer  of  757 
allied  with  Su-tsung's  wife,  the  Lady  Chang,  and  challenging 
Li  Mi  for  the  role  as  the  Emperor's  most  influential  advisor. 

The  immediate  reason  for  the  strategic  discussion  had 
been  the  need  to  decide  the  disposition  of  the  newly  arrived 
Central  Asian  troops:  should  they  be  sent  to  take  part  in  an 
attack  on  Ho-pei  by  a  northern  route  or  should  they  be  held 
at  Feng-hsiang  for  an  attack  on  Ch'ang-an?  Su-tsung,  con¬ 
cerned  with  cementing  his  possession  of  the  throne,  was 
inclined  to  concentrate  on  an  attack  against  Ch'ang-an, 
superseding  Li  Mi's  northern  strategy.  To  the  Emperor's 
objection  that  his  plan  was  too  indirect,  Li  again  argued 
that  an  attack  against  Ch'ang-an  would  drive  the  rebels  back 
but  would  not  destroy  them.  But  the  rebel  attack  on  Wu-kung 
and  the  Ta-ho  Barrier  decided  the  issue  against  Li  Mi,  and 
so  the  Emperor  recalled  the  Shuo-fang  army. 
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Kuo  Tzu-i  led  his  troops  from  Ho-tung  directly  west 
through  Kuan-chung,  skirmishing  twice  with  rebel  cavalry 
from  Ch'ang-an.  He  finally  linked  up  with  Wang  Ssu-li  at 


20  kilometers  northwest 


of  the  capital.  ^4 


On  his  arrival,  Kuo  took  up  the  appointment,  issued  by 
the  Emperor  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month,  making  him 


Vice  Commander  in  Chief 


(kuan-nei  ho-tung  f u  yuan-shuai ) .  This  put  him  in 


command,  not  only  of  his  own  Shuo-fang  army,  but  also  over 
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Wang  Ssu-li,  Li  Kuang-pi ,  and  Li  Ssu-yeh. 


In  addition. 


Kuo  was  given  the  honorific  appointment  of  Director  of  Public 


1  n  c 

This  formerly  had  been  a  singularly 


high  honor,  carrying  the  rank  of  first  degree  first  class;  but 
during  the  rebellion  it  was  increasingly  debased  by  being 
too  freely  granted. 


Kuo  Attacks  Ch'ang-an 


Whether  at  imperial  command  or  upon  his  own  initiative, 
Kuo  now  attempted  to  attack  Ch'ang-an,  with  only  his  own  and 
Wang  Ssu-li' s  troops,  not  fully  mustering  the  forces  of  his 
enlarged  command.  The  two  armies  crossed  the  Wei  River  and 
approached  the  capital  from  the  west.  On  3/5/757,  the  rebel 
army,  under  An  Shou-chung  and  Li  Kuei-jen,  took  a  position 


west  of  the  Chueh 


bank  of  the  Ch'ing 


blocking  the  imperial  advance. 


After  three  days  without  decisive  action  from  either  side, 
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An  Shou-chung  spread  9,000  cavalrymen  into  a  "long-snake 

formation"  Jkt&rf  (ch ' ang-she  chen) .  This  long  line  or 

column  was  intended  to  receive  an  attack  at  any  point  along 

its  length  and,  once  the  attackers  had  committed  themselves, 

the  free  end  or  ends  of  the  formation  would  envelop  them. 

The  rebel  cavalry  routed  the  imperial  troops,  who  suffered 

great  losses  of  men  and  equipment,  especially  while  trying 
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to  flee  across  the  Ch'ing  Canal. 

Kuo  rallied  the  survivors  of  the  defeat  seventy  kilo¬ 
meters  to  the  west  in  Wu-kung  County,  blocking  any  rebel 
counteroffensive  against  Feng-hsiang.  But  once  it  was  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  rebel  pursuit,  Kuo  went  to  court  to 
confess  his  responsibility  for  the  defeat.  The  Emperor 
responded  by  removing  Kuo  as  Director  of  Public  Works,  but 
then  quickly  substituted  an  appointment  as  Left  Vice-president 
of  the  Department  of  State  Affairs  S.&M  ( tso  p ' u-yeh) ,1^8 
a  post  with  the  rank  of  second  degree  second  class  and 
carrying  chief  ministerial  status.  That  Su-tsung's  judg¬ 

ment  of  Kuo  was  so  mild  puts  into  high  relief  the  weak  position 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  government  relative  to  their  field 
commanders . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  classical  dictum  that  a  defeated 
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general  should  be  executed  was  inapplicable  at  this  time. 

In  fact,  the  government  had  almost  no  sanctions  to  apply  to 

its  generals.  Inasmuch  as  the  government  was  not  providing 

regular  support  for  the  armies,  they  were  logistically  inde- 
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pendent,  while  the  scarcity  of  resources  prevented  Su-tsung 
from  giving  to  the  generals  and  their  armies  the  rewards 
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that  had  previously  been  a  major  part  of  the  T'ang  system 

132 

of  remuneration  and  control.  Furthermore,  the  troops 

were  chien-erh ,  professionals  with  strong  ties  to  their 
units  and  commanders,  but  with  no  comparable  loyalty  to  the 
T'ang,  much  less  to  Su-tsung.  1^3 

So  the  government  had  only  one  means  by  which  to  influence 
the  generals;  it  could  manipulate  their  loyalty  to  the  dynasty 
and  their  dependence  on  its  legitimacy.  Su-tsung 's  government 
had  at  its  disposal  only  the  infinite  variety  of  appointments 
and  honors  of  the  T'ang  bureaucratic  system  to  reward  and 
woo  its  generals.  Therefore,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  the  Emperor  had  distributed  rank  and  office  with  a 
free  hand.^^  In  the  process,  he  so  debased  the  official 
status  system  that  in  the  armies  functional  position  replaced 

"IOC 

rank  in  determining  precedence.  Before  the  rebellion  (as 

we  saw  in  Chapter  Two) ,  the  relative  status  of  a  provincial 
officer  was  indicated  by  his  concurrent  appointment  in  the 
imperial  guards;  now  the  concurrent  central  appointments 
were  seen  as  empty,  although  desirable,  honors.  This  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  rank  structure  also  naturally  weakened  dynastic 
legitimacy,  which  was  itself  the  ultimate  backing  of  the 
system  of  ranks. 

Early  in  757,  Li  Mi  had  discussed  with  Su-tsung  the 
problem  of  rewards  and  suggested  granting  small,  inheritable 

"|  O  C 

fiefs  to  important  generals.  It  is  difficult,  however, 

to  see  how  a  territory  the  size  of  a  small  commandery  would 
appeal  to  generals  who,  at  this  time,  had  the  free  run  of  the 
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government's  treasuries  and  storehouses,  as  well  as  whatever 
loot  their  armies  acquired.  The  suggestion  became  even  less 
tenable  over  the  next  two  years,  as  the  army  commanders 
established  territorial  bases  of  provincial  size,  where  they 
controlled  all  spheres  of  activity  without  the  checks  exercised 
by  the  central  government  before  the  rebellion. 

The  T'ang-Uighur  Alliance 

Strong  as  they  were  with  regard  to  their  own  government, 

the  T ' ang  generals,  including  Kuo  Tzu-i,  had  seldom  shown 

great  skill  in  their  operations  against  the  year-and-a-half-old 

rebellion.  The  inferiority  of  the  imperial  generals  and  their 

armies  was  especially  marked  in  open  warfare.  Now  on  Kuo 

Tzu-i' s  recommendation,  the  T ' ang  government  attempted  to 

compensate  for  this  inferiority  by  acquiring  a  force  of 

1  37 

Uighurs  for  a  renewed  offensive  against  Ch'ang-an. 

How  a  small  force  of  Uighurs  (they  would  comprise  less 
than  3%  of  the  imperial  force  that  recaptured  Ch'ang-an)  could 
exert  a  decisive  impact  on  the  large-scale  battles  in  China 
is  at  first  glance  hard  to  understand.  While  the  Uighurs 
were  barbarians  born  and  bred  to  battle,  they  certainly  were 
no  more  experienced,  skillful,  or  bellicose  than  An  Lu-shan's 
Hsi  allies  or  the  chien-erh  of  Kuo's  Shuo-fang  or  Shih  Ssu- 
ming's  P'ing-lu  armies.  The  importance  of  the  horse  in  the 
warfare  of  this  era  is  central  to  an  adequate  explanation. 
Cavalry  had  the  advantages  of  greater  mobility  and  shock  power 
than  other  arms.  The  success  of  the  Uighurs  was  the  result 
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of  their  access  to  adequate  supplies  of  horses  and  their 
freedom  to  fight  only  in  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
employment  of  cavalry. 

Especially  when  combined  with  the  improved  armor  of  the 

T'ang  period,  properly  employed  cavalry  could  be  a  decisive 
138 

weapon.  Proper  employment,  however,  must  be  emphasized. 

In  the  battles  of  the  Hsiang-chi  Temple  and  Hsin-tien  in  757, 
the  Uighur  cavalry  made  surprise  attacks  from  the  flank  or 
rear,  emphasizing  their  shock  value.  At  Hsiang  Prefecture 
in  759  and  at  Mang  Mountain  in  761,  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  Tolos 
cavalrymen  were  used  either  as  skirmishers  or  in  the  battle 
line  and  were,  therefore,  not  decisive.  In  778,  Chang  Kuang- 


(d.  784)  defeated  the  Uighurs  by  forcing  an 


engagement  in  restricted  terrain,  that  did  not  allowT  the 
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Uighur  horsemen  to  maneuver.  Thus  the  Uighurs  were  as 


dependent  as  any  other  unit  of  cavalry  on  proper  employment 
for  success;  however,  in  the  campaign  of  757,  they  were  free 
to  pick  and  choose  when  and  how  to  fight. 

Besides  their  freedom  of  action,  the  Uighurs  were 
superior  to  any  other  force  of  cavalry,  Chinese  or  barbarian, 
then  serving  in  China  in  their  unique  control  over  an  adequate 
supply  of  horses.  As  the  dominant  power  on  the  steppe,  the 
Uighurs  controlled  the  greatest  herds  of  horses  in  Asia.-^O 
While  their  supply  was  assured,  no  other  unit  (imperial  or 
rebel)  was  guaranteed  replacement  mounts.  The  Imperial  Stud, 
which  supplied  horses  to  the  imperial  armies,  had  been  pil¬ 
laged  by  An  Lu-shan,  thrown  into  anarchy  by  the  T'ang' s 
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administrative  collapse,  and  was  now  losing  its  best  pastures 
to  the  Tibetans  and  other  tribes.  Therefore,  the  T ' ang 
armies  were  horse-poor.  An  Lu-shan's  cavalry  was  originally 
well  supplied  with  horses  and  had  been  filled  out  with  mercen¬ 
aries  from  the  northeastern  tribes,  who  brought  their  own 
mounts.  But  like  the  imperial  armies,  the  rebel  cavalry 
was  weakened  by  combat  attrition  and  lacked  a  continuing  sup¬ 
ply  of  horses.  Thus,  the  Uighurs  enjoyed  unique  advantages 
over  the  other  combatants  in  the  civil  war  in  China. 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Ch'ing  Canal,  the  Emperor  sent 
a  eunuch  envoy  with  a  new  request  for  aid  to  the  Uighur  Khan.^1 
Soon  after,  4,000  Uighur  cavalrymen  under  the  command  of  the 
Khan's  son,  the  Yabghu  (Chinese >  yeh-hu)  arrived  at 
Feng-hsiang. ^^2  jn  ninth  month,  in  order  to  complete  the 

alliance,  the  Prince  of  Tun-huang  married  the  young  Uighur 
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girl  betrothed  to  him  by  the  Khan  m  the  previous  year. 

In  contrast  to  their  shared  opposition  a  year  previously 
to  the  Turkish  chief  A-shih-na  Ts'ung-li,  the  Uighurs  and  the 
T'ang  had  no  common  interest  in  suppressing  the  rebels.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Uighurs  now  came  to  the 
aid  of  Su-tsung's  government  only  because  they  were  able  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  that  made  their  participation  very 
profitable.  When  and  by  whom  this  agreement  was  made  is  not 
clear,  but  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are.  The  imperial 
army  was  to  provision  the  Uighurs  during  the  campaign;  each 

day,  the  Chinese  were  to  give  the  Uighurs  two  hundred  sheep, 
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twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  2.36  kiloliters  of  grain. 
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More  importantly,  the  Uighurs  were  given  the  right  to  pillage 
cities  recovered  from  the  rebels.  The  agreement  on  this 
point,  as  quoted  by  the  Yabghu  to  Prince  Shu  when  the  latter 
pleaded  for  a  halt  to  the  looting  of  newly  recovered  Ch ' ang-an , 
said:  "On  the  day  a  city  is  captured,  the  officials  and  com¬ 
moners  belong  to  the  T ' ang ;  the  gold,  silk,  and  girls  all 
belong  to  the  Uighurs ^ ^  Finally,  the  T ' ang  promised  to 
pay  to  the  Uighurs  an  annual  subsidy  of  50,000  rolls  of  silk, 
to  be  paid  through  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District. 

In  addition  to  these  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Uighurs 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  deference  by  the 
Emperor,  indicating  the  importance  that  the  T'ang  government 
attached  to  this  alliance.  In  the  same  way,  the  relationship 
established  between  Prince  Shu  and  the  Yabghu  was  that  of 
elder  and  younger  brother, ^  ^  as  nearly  equal  as  Chinese 
social  custom  permitted. 

The  Campaign  to  Recover  the  Two  Capitals 

While  the  Yabghu  dealt  with  the  Emperor  in  Feng-hsiang, 

a  cadre  of  Uighur  officers  went  ahead  to  Fu-feng,  where  Kuo 

Tzu-i  was  massing  the  imperial  armies  for  the  renewed  offensive 

14  8 

against  Ch' ang-an.  Although  Prince  Shu  was  formally  in 

command  and  did  travel  with  the  armies  throughout  the  cam- 
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paign,  Kuo  Tzu-i  actually  exercised  operational  control. 

The  imperial  forces  were  divided  into  the  traditional 

. 

three  armies :  the  front  army^pjj 

by  Li  Ssu-yeh  and  composed  of  his  troops  from  the  Central 


* 


(ch ' ien-chun) ,  commanded 


' 
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Asian  garrisons;  the  center  army  (chung-chun) ,  under 

Kuo's  personal  command  and  composed  of  the  Shuo-fang  army; 
and  the  rear  army^^^  (hou-chun)  ,  commanded  by  Wang  Ssu-li 
and  composed  of  units  formed  in  Kuan-chung  since  the  start 
of  the  rebellion  and  the  remnants  of  Ko-shu  Han's  Ho-hsi  and 
Lung-yu  army.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  fourth  unit 
composed  primarily  of  Uighurs,  but  that  also  included  detach¬ 
ments  of  other  foreign  mercenaries.  This  unit  was  guided  by 
(command  would  be  too  strong  a  word)  P'u-ku  Huai-en.  Against 
this  group  of  armies,  the  rebels  could  deploy  their  100,000- 
man  Ch'ang-an  garrison,  which  was  composed  mostly  of  Hsi 
tribesmen .150 

On  25/9/757,  Kuo  led  the  imperial  armies  from  Fu-feng 
across  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Wei  River  and  then  on  to  the 
foot  of  the  Ch'in  Range  44  (ch ' in  ling) .  Kuo  then  followed 
the  foothills  east  until  the  armies  were  almost  directly 
south  of  Ch'ang-an,  before  turning  north  to  approach  the 
city.-*-5-*-  This  route  had  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  tributaries  to  the  Wei  River,  each  of  which  formed 
a  potential  defensive  position  for  the  rebels.  Because  the 

imperial  armies  would  enjoy  at  most  a  two-to-one  numerical 
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superiority,  Kuo  needed  to  gain  every  possible  advantage. 
Moreover,  the  rebel  army  was  a  single  cohesive  unit,  with 
two  years  of  successful  campaigning  behind  it;  the  imperial 
force  was  a  collection  of  heterogeneous  parts,  many  of  which 
were  experienced  only  in  previous  imperial  defeats. 
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On  the  twenty-seventh ,  Kuo's  armies  joined  battle  with 
the  rebels  north  of  the  Hsiang-chi  Temple  (hsiang- 

“ICO 

chi  ssu) ,  a  Buddhist  monastery  located  approximately 
20  kilometers  south  of  Ch'ang-an,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Ch'in  Range,  between  the  Feng  jtA  and  Chiao  &k.  rivers . 
Kuo  deployed  his  forces  on  a  front  of  nearly  seventeen  kilo¬ 
meters  east  from  the  Feng  River,  resting  each  flank  on  a 
river.  The  rebels  deployed  in  front  of  their  fortified  camp, 
with  Li  Kuei-jen  commanding  a  cavalry  screen  thrown  in 
advance  of  their  battle  line.  Hidden  to  the  rear  of  the 
rebel  formation  and  east  of  the  rebel  camp,  another  force  of 
cavalry  was  waiting  in  ambush. 

At  midday,  Li  Kuei-jen' s  cavalrymen  began  the  battle  by 
trying  to  provoke  the  imperial  battle  line  into  prematurely 
expending  its  arrows.  Li  Ssu-yeh's  troops,  however,  refused 
to  use  their  bows;  rather  they  advanced  in  formation,  driving 
the  rebel  cavalry  back.  But  when  the  imperial  troops 
reached  and  engaged  the  enemy  battle  line,  the  advantage 
swung  in  favor  of  the  rebels,  who  then  slowly  forced  the 
imperial  troops  back  through  their  original  position  and  into 
the  imperial  camp.  The  imperial  formation  became  disordered 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  broken  and  defeated  in  detail; 
but  Li  Ssu-yeh  saved  the  situation  by  personally  leading  a 
counterattack,  employing  his  favorite  weapon,  the  long  sword 
(ch ' ang  tao) .154 

Li's  counterattack  restored  cohesion  to  the  imperial 
formation,  which  once  again  advanced,  with  the  rebels  giving 
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way  back  again  to  their  own  camp.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Uighurs  and  other  allies  under  P ' u-ku  Huai-en,  who  had  been 
moving  around  the  edge  of  the  battlefield,  attacked  and 
annihilated  the  hidden  rebel  cavalry. 

Li  Ssu-yeh's  Chiu  T ' ang  shu  biography  says  that  the 
cavalry  had  been  discovered  by  an  imperial  reconnaissance, 
and  Prince  Shu  (meaning  Kuo?)  had  sent  the  Uighurs  to  attack 
it.  Although  there  is  no  specific  evidence  to  contradict 
this  statement,  the  general  pattern  of  Uighur  operations 
throughout  the  campaign  indicates  that  they  were  largely 
independent  of  the  imperial  command.  Therefore,  it  is  fair 
to  suggest  that  this  action  was  not  due  to  any  command  plan¬ 
ning,  rather  simply  to  Uighur  opportunism.  It  is  probably 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  Uighur  attack  was  not  only 

militarily  effective,  but  also  gave  them  the  first  chance  at 
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pillaging  the  rebel  camp. 

As  the  two  imperial  assaults  converged  on  the  rebel  camp, 
the  battle  turned  into  a  slaughter;  the  rebel  army  broke 
apart  with  each  man  seeking  to  make  good  his  own  escape.  It 
is  reported  that  the  battle  lasted  until  the  vu  hour  (from  5 
to  7  p.m. ),  indicating  that  only  darkness  stopped  the  killing. 
Some  60,000  casualties  were  reportedly  inflicted  on  the  rebel 
army.  In  view  of  the  suspiciously  high  figures  common  in 
Kuo's  reports,  we  cannot  put  too  much  confidence  in  this 
statement;  it  is,  however,  clear  that  the  rebel's  Ch'ang-an 
garrison  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  fighting  force. 

At  sunset,  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  approached  Prince  Shu  and  asked 
to  take  200  cavalrymen  and  pursue  the  rebel  fugitives,  in 
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order  to  capture  their  commanders.  He  argued  that  these 

were  first-class  generals,  who  the  government  forces  would 

not  want  to  face  again.  Furthermore,  they  were  decisive  men 

who  would  not  tarry  in  indefensible  Ch'ang-an.  Therefore, 

if  they  were  to  be  taken,  it  had  to  be  done  immediately. 

The  Prince,  it  is  said,  countered  that  the  army  was  tired 

from  the  day  of  fighting  and  needed  to  rest,  therefore  he 

refused  the  request.  P ' u-ku  spent  the  night  in  restless 

frustration,  to  find  himself  proven  right  the  next  day, 

for  by  morning,  the  rebel  leaders  were  long  on  the  road  east 

to  Shan  Commandery .  ^  It  is  open  to  question  whether  it 

was  the  Prince,  or  as  was  more  likely,  Kuo  Tzu-i  who  refused 

P'u-ku's  request.  If  it  was  Kuo  who  held  him  back,  it  would 

help  explain  P'u-ku's  low  opinion  of  Kuo,  which  would  be 

implicit  in  P'u-ku's  actions  during  the  coming  year  and  a  half. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  first  imperial  units  entered 
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Ch'ang-an.  While  Wang  Ssu-li's  troops  occupied  the  imperial 

1  c  o 

palaces,  the  Uighurs  started  their  promised  pillage  of  the 

city.  Prince  Shu  intervened  with  the  Yabghu ,  pleading  that 

the  sack  of  Ch'ang-an  would  stiffen  resistance  in  the  coming 

campaign  to  recover  Loyang.  Yet,  only  after  the  Prince 

prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Yabghu ' s  horse,  did  the 

Uighur  leader  reluctantly  agree  to  halt  the  pillaging,  with 

implicit  promise  made  that  no  such  interference  would  be 

offered  in  Loyang.  The  Uighurs  and  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  then  left 
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Ch'ang-an  and  established  a  camp  east  of  the  city.  Prince 


Shu  and  the  imperial  armies  remained  in  Ch'ang-an  for  three 
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days.  Then  on  2/10/757,  leaving  Wang  Ssu-li  to  garrison 
the  capital,  the  imperial  armies  left  Ch'ang-an  to  continue 
the  campaign  eastward.  ^ 

After  the  loss  of  Ch'ang-an,  the  rebel  government  in 
Loyang,  now  headed  by  An  Lu-shan's  son  An  Ch ' ing-hsu-^/^N^ 
(d.  759),  collected  all  the  troops  at  its  disposal  and  sent 
them  west  of  Shan  Commandery.  When  the  imperial  armies 
approached,  the  rebels  took  position  on  high  ground  at  Hsin- 
tien  ,  west  of  Shan.  On  15/10/757,  after  having  first 

sent  the  Uighurs  into  the  mountains  on  the  imperial  right 
flank  to  check  for  ambushes,  Kuo  sent  the  main  body  of  the 
imperial  army  in  a  frontal  assault  against  the  rebels.  The 
imperial  troops  were  thrown  back,  and  the  rebels  pursued, 
extending  their  flanks  in  an  attempt  to  envelop  the  disor¬ 
ganized  imperial  troops. 

Faced  with  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Hsiang-chi  Temple,  the  imperial  army  responded  in  the 
same  manner.  Li  Ssu-yeh  went  to  the  head  of  the  imperial 
battle  line  and  led  a  counterattack  that  momentarily  checked 
the  rebel  assault.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Kuo  signalled 
with  flags  to  the  Uighurs,  who  then  attacked  the  rebels  from 
the  rear.  Caught  by  surprise,  the  rebel  army  panicked  and 
broke.  The  Uighurs  and  other  imperial  troops  pursued  the 
fleeing  rebels,  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on  them.^^ 

Once  having  escaped  the  imperial  pursuers,  the  survivors 
of  the  rebel  army  fled  by  various  routes  into  rebel-held 
territory,  while  the  rebel  Chief  Minister  hastened  to  Loyang 
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to  inform  An  Ch ' ing-hsu  of  the  defeat.  With  no  further 

troops  at  hand,  An  took  the  last  of  his  forces  and  supporters, 

killed  his  last  captives  (which  included  Ko-shu  Han) ,  and 
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fled  across  the  Yellow  River  into  Ho-pei. 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  Prince  of  Kuang-p ' ing  entered 

Loyang,  greeted  by  a  large  honor  guard  of  his  own  troops  and 

a  display  of  three  hundred  captured  collaborators.  For  the 

people  of  Loyang  the  occasion  was  hardly  so  joyous,  because 

it  was  the  residents  of  the  city  who  paid  in  full  the  price 

agreed  to  by  Su-tsung  to  obtain  Uighur  aid.  For  three  days 

the  Uighurs  (and  probably  the  rest  of  the  armies)  sacked  the 

city.  The  pillaging  ended  only  when  local  leaders  were  able 
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to  buy  off  the  Uighur  Yabghu  with  a  huge  ransom. 

The  Failure  to  Exploit  the  Victory 
Although  the  main  rebel  army  had  been  dispersed,  the 
imperial  command  did  not  immediately  invade  Ho-pei  and  attempt 
to  complete  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  E.  G.  Pulley- 
blank  has  written: 

The  failure  of  the  T'ang  armies  to  make  an  immediate  and 
resolute  pursuit  of  An  Ch' ing-hsu  after  he  fled  from 
Loyang  is  at  first  sight  hard  to  understand.  If  we  can 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  probably  have  the  key 
to  much  of  subsequent  history. 164 

Professor  Pulleyblank  goes  on  to  argue  that  this  failure 
resulted  from  a  natural  relaxation  of  resolve  after  having 
achieved  a  major  goal,  the  fiscal  weakness  of  the  government, 
the  preoccupation  of  the  military  governors  in  establishing 
their  own  territorial  bases,  and  the  court's  mistrust  of  its 
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own  generals .  165  while  these  were,  indeed,  long-term 
factors  of  importance,  the  delay  in  invading  Ho-pei  can  also 
be  explained  by  the  immediate  military  situation  facing  Kuo 
Tzu-i  and  the  imperial  command. 

One  problem  was  that  the  Uighurs,  so  effective  during 
the  preceding  campaign,  had  completed  their  contract  with 
the  T'ang.  By  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  month,  the  Yabghu  was 
back  in  Ch'ang-an  being  honored  by  Su-tsung  and  making  his 
farewells,  before  he  returned  to  his  own  country  with  the 
profits  of  his  service  in  China.  166 

A  further  constraint  on  immediate  military  action  into 
Ho-pei  was  the  dispersal  of  the  imperial  armies  in  order  to 
reduce  the  remaining  rebel  centers  in  Ho-tung  and  Ho-nan. 

Wang  Ssu-li  took  his  Kuan-nei  troops  to  Ho-tung,  and  Li  Ssu- 
yeh  and  his  Central  Asian  troops  were  sent  to  cooperate  with 
the  imperial  commanders  in  Ho-nan.  This  left  only  Kuo  and 

his  Shuo-fang  command  at  Loyang,  and  he  did  use  his  troops 
to  take  Ho-yang  and  Ho-nei  counties  on  the  Yellow 

River,  the  natural  jumping  off  places  for  an  invasion  of 
Ho-pei . ® 

Although  these  mopping  up  operations  created  territorial 
bases  for  many  of  the  imperial  commanders,  the  organization 
of  the  reconquered  territories  was  as  much  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity  as  of  malign  intent  on  the  part  of  the  generals.  Very 
simply,  Su-tsung' s  government  had  insufficient  resources  to 
provide  for  the  armies ,  and  lacked  the  administrative  machinery 
to  distribute  what  it  did  control.  Therefore,  the  generals 
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had  no  choice  but  to  organize  their  own  base  areas,  if  their 
armies  were  to  eat  and,  thus,  to  fight,  regardless  of  the 
detrimental  influence  this  later  had  on  the  T'a  ig  governmental 
balance.  Moreover,  it  would  certainly  have  been  tactically 
unsound  to  leave  entrenched  rebel  garrisons  in  the  rear  of 
an  advance  into  Ho-pei. 

As  well,  the  imperial  command  and  government  were  tempted 
by  the  prospect  that  with  luck  and  the  right  application  of 
political  finesse,  the  rebel  movement  would  destroy  itself. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Loyang,  the  rebels' 

Chief  Minister  Yen  chuangJ&jr  surrendered  to  the  T'ang  in 
exchange  for  a  guarantee  of  personal  safety  and  a  sinecure 


in  Ch'ang-an. 
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In  order  to  smooth  their  return  to  T'ang 


jurisdiction,  the  people  of  Ch'en-li  Commandery  killed  the 
rebel  general  Yin  Tzu-ch'i  fW  ,  who  had  taken  the  city 

tl  I  *7  A 

scarcely  two  months  before  from  Chang  Hsun  and  Hsu  Ytian. 

T'ien  Ch'eng-ssu  (704-778),  one  of  the  rising  stars 

among  the  rebels'  generals,  sent  feelers  out  about  submission, 
but  when  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  slow  in  responding,  T'ien  retreated 
into  Ho-pei .  ^1  with  these  and  other  defections,  how  could 
the  exhausted  imperial  government  and  command  not  be  tempted? 

Finally,  there  was  no  logistical  organization  to  support 
an  imperial  drive  into  Ho-pei.  Since  the  Emperor  had  put 
Ti-wu  Ch ' i  in  charge  of  financial  and  transport 

affairs,  the  imperial  court  had  been  supplied  with  grain 
collected  in  the  Chiang-Huai  region,  that  was  brought  up 
the  Yangtze,  overland  to  Han-chung,  and  then  on  by  road  to 


. 
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Feng-hsiang  or  Ch'ang-an. 
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The  government  now  had  to 


reroute,  in  part,  this  supply  line  through  war-torn  Ho-nan 
to  Loyang  or  another  terminus  in  northern  Ho-nan.  This  /as 
a  difficult  task,  and  administration  in  the  government  and 
armies  was  very  weak.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  was  no  immediate  imperial  offensive 
into  Ho-pei,  however  desirable  such  an  invasion  might  have 
been . 

In  the  eleventh  month,  Prince  Shu  and  Kuo  Tzu-i  went 
back  to  Ch'ang-an,  where  Su-tsung  received  Kuo  saying, 

"Although  the  imperial  house  and  state  are  mine,  they  were 
restored  by  you,  sir!"  After  a  short  stay  in  the  capital, 

Kuo  returned  to  his  army  in  the  East.  On  15/12/757,  Su-tsung 
issued  a  general  amnesty  that  included  rewards  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  imperial  commanders  and  those  taking  part  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Su-tsung' s  government.  Kuo,  the  first  of  the  field 
commanders  to  be  mentioned  in  the  edict,  was  appointed  Director 


which  was  an  equivalent  of 


of  Instruction 


the  Director  of  Public  Works  position  he  had  lost  following 
the  Battle  of  the  Ch'ing  Canal.  He  also  was  enfeoffed  as 


with  a  fief  of  main- 


the  Duke 


tenance  of  1,000  households . ^ ^ 


At  the  end  of  757,  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  at  the  height  of  the 
power  and  status  he  would  achieve  during  the  An-Shih  Rebel¬ 


lion.^7^  In  the  past  two  years,  he  had  risen  from  an  obscure 


if  important,  border  general  to  be  the  single  most  important 
military  leader  in  the  T ' ang  empire.  But  hereafter,  Kuo 
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Tzu-i  was  increasingly  constrained  by  the  government's  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  eminent  position  he  had  attained. 


The  Rebellion  Revived 

While  the  imperial  armies  consolidated  the  newly 
regained  territory  and  collected  strength  for  a  renewed 
offensive,  the  rebel  movement  was  restructured,  dividing  into 
two  antagonistic  centers.  After  the  defeat  at  Hsin-tien 
and  the  abandonment  of  Loyang,  the  rebel  armies  had  scattered 
The  putative  rebel  emperor,  An  Ch'ing-hsu,  left  Loyang  with 
only  some  3,400  soldiers;  when  he  halted  his  flight  at  Hsiang 
Prefecture  (hsiang  chou)  ,  -*-^6  just  under  150  kilometers 

north  of  the  Yellow  River,  only  some  1,000  infantrymen  and 


300  cavalrymen  remained  with  him. 
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This  perilous  weakness  was,  however,  relieved  within  ten 
days,  as  three  rebel  generals--Ts '  ai  Hsi-te  '  T'ien 

Ch'eng-ssu,  and  Wu  Ling-hsun  — brought  their  troops 

to  Hsiang,  and  replacements  were  conscripted  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  areas.  By  the  end  of  the  year.  An  controlled  some 
60,000  men;  furthermore,  even  after  two  years  of  warfare, 
the  wealth  of  Ho-pei  was  such  that  the  rebel  army  had  no 
problem  in  obtaining  supplies. 

An  firmly  imposed  his  control  over  seven  prefectures  in 
southern  Ho-pei.  Even  before  being  strengthened  by  the  three 
generals,  An  had  gambled  and  attacked,  driving  back  the  imperial 
outposts  established  in  Ho-pei  by  the  Ho-tung  Military  Governor, 

Li  Kuang-pi . ^8  In  the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  he  brutally 

1 3 

suppressed  insurrections  by  the  prefects  of  Te  and  Pei  , 


■ 
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who  had  overthrown  rebel  garrisons  and  declared  for  the 

T'ang.  Throughout  his  territory ,  An  then  purged  all  officers 

and  officials  who  were  known  to  or  suspected  of  wanting  to 
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defect  to  the  T'ang.  By  the  middle  of  spring,  although 

18  0 

troubled  by  suspicions  and  tensions  among  its  leaders.  An 

Ch'ing-hsu's  regime  had  regained  a  degree  of  stability.  But 

one  problem  proved  to  be  beyond  An's  control--Shih  Ssu-ming. 

Shih  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  rebel  defeat;  he 

took  control  of  thirteen  prefectures  in  northern  Ho-pei  and 

established  his  independence  from  An.  Shih  gained  strength 

in  three  ways  from  the  rebel  defeats.  Many  of  the  survivors 

from  the  rebel  armies  in  the  south  were  assimilated  into 

Shih's  army.  Because  he  no  longer  had  to  maintain  the 

supply  line  between  Fan-yang  and  Loyang,  Shih  halted  the 

large-scale  conscription  of  porters  in  Ho-pei ,  greatly 

relieving  the  burden  imposed  on  the  people,  making  them  more 

amenable  to  Shih's  rule,  more  productive  in  support  of  his 
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regime,  and  more  available  for  military  service.  Finally, 

Shih  gained  complete  and  undisputed  control  over  the  huge 

stores  of  loot  that  An  Lu-shan  had  taken  in  Loyang  and  Ch ' ang- 

18  7 

an  and  had  sent  back  to  Fan-yang  for  safekeeping. 

At  the  end  of  757,  Shih  negotiated  his  submission  to  the 

T'ang  bringing  with  him  his  thirteen  prefectures;  80,000 

troops;  and  the  rebels'  Ho-tung  Military  Governor,  Kao  Hsiu- 
18  4 

yen.  Shih's  submission  was  based,  in  part,  on  his  judgment 

that  the  tide  had  turned  against  the  rebellion  and  in  favor 
of  the  T'ang.  Moreover,  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  An 
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Ch'ing-hsu  had  attempted  to  overthrow  Shih,  and  Shih  could 
expect  An's  hostility  to  continue.  The  submission  also  gave 
Shih  time  to  consolidate  his  control  in  the  north.  ^5 

Shih's  submission,  however,  lasted  for  only  about  six 

months.  In  the  sixth  month  of  the  new  year  when  he  discovered 

his  Vice  Military  Governor  plotting  with  Li  Kuang-pi  to  stage 

a  coup,  Shih  executed  the  conspirator  and  one  of  the  eunuch 

army  supervisors  sent  by  the  T'ang  to  Fan-yang.  Although  the 

government  attempted  to  disassociate  itself  from  the  plot, 

saying  that  it  was  entirely  a  creation  of  Li  Kuang-pi,  the 

die  had  been  cast;  an  open  break  between  Shih  and  the  imperial 

1  R 

government  now  only  awaited  one  or  the  other's  convenience. 

Preparations  for  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  758,  while  the  rebels 
in  Ho-pei  reorganized  and  recovered,  the  imperial  armies  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  major  offensive  into  Ho-pei.  Two  weaknesses, 
typical  of  the  period,  are  shown  in  these  preparations.  The 
government  was  unable  to  directly  and  adequately  provide 
logistical  support  to  its  armies;  therefore  it  had  to  allow 
the  armies  to  make  independent  arrangements  for  support.  And 
because  of  his  government's  weakness  and  the  example  of  An 
Lu-shan,  the  Emperor  worked  to  constrain  the  power  and  freedom 
held  by  his  generals  and,  in  so  doing,  crippled  their  ability 
to  defeat  the  remaining  rebel  armies. 

By  the  third  month  of  758,  the  Central  Asian  troops 
under  Li  Ssu-yeh  had  been  redesignated  the  Military  Governorship 
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for  the  Expeditionary  Forces  of  Chen-hsi  and  Pei-t '  ing/^-l^? 

(chen-hsi  pei-t ' ing  hsing-ying  chieh-tu) , 
with  Li  as  Military  Governor.  The  conunar  d  was  based  in 
Huai  Prefecture  It**)  ,  on  the  Ho-pei  border.  ^7  It  is 
significant  both  for  the  coming  campaign  and  the  contemporary 
state  of  the  imperial  armies  that  Li  Ssu-yeh  was  also  appointed 
Prefect  of  Huai,  the  responsibility  for  which  he  passed  on  to 
his  Deputy  Tuan  Hsiu-shih  (719-783).  This  appoint¬ 

ment  allowed  the  army  to  collect  the  tax  in  cloth  on  indi¬ 


viduals 


( tiao)  in  the  prefecture  and  use  it  to  support 


the  army.  During  the  campaign,  we  are  told  that  Tuan  recruited 
troops,  collected  grain,  purchased  horses,  and  transported 


all  of  these  to  Li  Ssu-yeh  fighting  in  Ho-pei 
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This  use 


of  Huai  Prefecture  demonstrates  the  system,  or  lack  of  system, 

by  which  the  imperial  armies  were  supplied  at  this  time.  No 

regular  payments  were  made  to  provincial  military  units,  even 

when  taking  part  in  campaigns  ordered  by  the  central  govern- 
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ment,  until  799. 


Therefore,  each  army  required  control 


over  a  surplus  producing  territory,  which  the  army  could 
exploit  for  its  own  support. 

This  method  of  support  was  unsatisfactory  in  several 
ways.  Great  inequalities  occurred  in  the  level  of  support 
various  armies  received.  Moreover,  the  armies  became  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  security  of  their  base  areas,  and  this  associa¬ 
tion  between  army  and  base  limited  the  freedom  with  which 
the  government  could  deploy  its  forces.  Above  all  else,  this 
method  further  degraded  the  central  government's  control  over 
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the  armies.  Unfortunately,  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  T'ang 
permitted  no  other  solution. 

Even  more  important  than  the  weak  logistical  system  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  imperial  invasion  of  Ho-pei 
was  the  Emperor's  decision  not  to  establish  a  unified  command 
over  the  armies  participating  in  the  campaign.  When  he  left 
Ch'ang-an  for  Loyang  in  the  last  month  of  757  ,  Kuo  Tzu-i  had 
been  ordered  to  plan  operations  against  the  North,  implying 
that  he  would  be  in  charge  of  these  efforts.  ^0  There  were, 
however,  no  offensive  operations  until  the  seventh  month  of 
758,  when  Kuo  defeated  a  rebel  force  north  of  the  Yellow 
River,  capturing  a  rebel  general.  We  are  given  no  hint 

as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  operation.  Was  it  a  probing 
attack  in  preparation  for  the  coming  full-scale  offensive, 
or  was  it  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Kuo,  with  only  the  forces 
under  his  immediate  command,  to  attack  An  Ch'ing-hsu? 

We  are  told  that  Kuo  then  again  went  to  Ch'ang-an,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Li  Kuang-pi.  On  17/8/758,  these  two  men, 
the  most  obvious  candidates  to  command  the  coming  campaign, 
were  given  equal  honors:  Kuo  was  appointed  President  of  the 


(chung-shu  ling) ;  Li  was  made  President 
(shih-chung)  .^2  The  eqUiva]_ence 


of  their  appointments  is  important  because  Su-tsung's  stated 
reason  for  appointing  neither  as  commander  in  chief  was  that 
Kuo  and  Li  were  of  equal  merit  and  status,  therefore  making 


it  difficult  for  one  to  serve  under  the  other. 
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But  the 


Emperor,  it  would  seem,  was  not  trying  to  reinforce  rather 


* 
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than  reduce  the  equality  between  the  two  men,  suggesting 
that  he  was  simply  trying  to  support  his  own  excuse  for  not 
appointing  either  general. 

Of  course,  that  there  was  some  reality  behind  the 
Emperor's  statement  must  be  acknowledged.  There  was  the 
personal  antagonism  between  Kuo  and  Li.  Furthermore,  although 
Li  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  technically  a  more  skill¬ 
ful  general,  Kuo  was  senior  and  commanded  the  largest  and 
most  important  army  designated  to  take  part  in  the  campaign. 
Nonetheless,  these  considerations  seem  small  compared  to  the 
need  for  a  unified  command. 

Whereas  none  of  the  nine  commanding  generals  (see  page 

•I 

123)  was  placed  above  the  others,  the  eunuch  Yu  Ch'ao-en 


and  alone  held  a  responsibility  encompassing  all  the  imperial 
armies.  Operational  plans  were  apparently  made  by  a  council 


of  war,  composed  of  the  nine  commanding  generals  and  Yu. 

Yu  made  no  attempt  to  direct  the  campaign,  rather  he  exercised 


a  veto  over  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the  various  generals 
and  the  council. 


First  used  at  this  time,  the  title  kuan  chun- j ung  shih 


was  an  outgrowth  of  the  army  supervisor  system  that  had 
developed  to  compensate  for  the  middle  T ' ang  government's 
eroded  control  over  its  armies.  Because  of  their  closer 
personal  connections  with  the  emperor,  eunuchs  began  to  be 
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used  as  army  supervisors  in  the  early  years  of  Hsuan-tsung's 
reign,  replacing  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Censorate.  Eunuch 
army  supervisors  were  attached  to  each  imperial  army  during 
the  reign  of  Su-tsung,  when  imperial  control  became  even  more 
tenuous . 

Although  army  supervisors  were  intentionally  without 
clearly  defined  duties,  they  usually  performed  several  func¬ 
tions.  Above  all  else,  the  army  supervisors  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  emperor,  to  whom  they  reported  directly.  As 
well,  they  often  distributed  rewards  from  the  emperor  and 
imposed  punishments  on  members  of  the  command  to  which  they 
were  attached.  During  operations,  the  army  supervisors 
checked  on  the  decisions  of  the  military  commander.  Further, 
the  eunuchs  represented  the  Emperor  when  there  was  a  change 
of  command  in  a  major  army.  Army  supervisors  were  occasionally 
invested  with  direct  command  of  troops  as  with  Yu  Ch'ao-en 

I  Q  C 

later  at  Shan  Prefecture. 

Yu  himself  had  been  castrated  and  made  a  servant  in  the 
palace  at  the  end  of  the  T ' ien-pao  period.  Early  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  he  became  an  army  supervisor . ^ 6  yu's  Chiu  T ' ang  shu 
biography  says  that  he  intervened  in  the  military  operations 
of  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors  in  order  to 

]  9  7 

obtain  for  himself  the  credit  for  suppressing  the  rebellion. 
While  there  doubtless  was  a  large  measure  of  personal  ambition 

II 

in  Yu's  conduct,  he  was,  nonetheless,  properly  fulfilling  the 
role  assigned  to  him  by  the  Emperor. 
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Thus  we  can  surmise  from  the  situation  that  Su-tsung 
and  his  advisors  did  not  establish  a  unified  command  in  order 
to  prevent  any  one  general  from  achieving  such  a  position  that 
he  could  not  be  played  off  against  the  other  army  commanders. 
Therefore  Su-tsung  did  not  give  Kuo  overall  command  of  the 
campaign  as  his  experience  and  the  situation  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  Moreover,  the  Emperor  effectively  put  Kuo  under 
the  command  of  a  eunuch  whose  personal  and  professional  pre¬ 
dilections  were  to  constrain  the  generals.  The  Emperor  acted, 
of  course,  with  the  expectation  that  this  campaign  would  end 
the  rebellion  in  Ho-pei,  and  he  did  not  want  to  create  the 
foundation  for  a  new  military  challenge  to  the  T'ang. 

Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors 
On  5/10/758,  the  imperial  offensive  finally  began;  Kuo 
Tzu-i,  Chi  Kuang-ch'en  -  Li  Huan'/^T.^r^  ,  and  Li  Ssu- 

yeh  simultaneously  crossed  the  Yellow  River  and  advanced  on 


Wei  Prefecture  1*3  ,  the  first  major  rebel  garrison  north 

19  8 

of  the  river.  Kuo  defeated  a  rebel  unit  in  Huo-chia 


40  kilometers  southwest  of  Wei,  then 


advanced  again  to  lay  siege  to  the  prefectural  city  of  Wei, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  other  three  commanders  and  their 
forces . 


An  Ch'ing-hsu  responded  by  personally  leading  his  army 


south  to  relieve  his  garrison  at  Wei.  When  An's  troops 
engaged  the  imperial  army,  Kuo  Tzu-i  feigned  a  retreat  enticing 
the  rebels  to  pursue  the  imperial  troops  towards  Kuo's  camp. 


' 
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Table  5 

THE  NINE  MILITARY  GOVERNORS 


Name 

Command 

Strength 

1.  Kuo  Tzu-i 

Shuo-fang  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  (plus  Uighur 
contingent) 

app.  50,000* 
plus  3,000 
Uighur s 

2.  Li  Kuang-pi 

Ho-tung  Military  Governor 

7 

3.  Wang  Ssu-li 

Kuan-nei  and  Tse-Lu 
Expeditionary  Force 
Military  Governor 

30,000  Infantry 
8,000  Cavalry 

4.  Lu  Kuei 

Huai-hsi  and  Hsiang- 
yang  Military  Governor 

10,000  Infantry 
300  Cavalry 

5.  Li  Huan 

Hsing-P'ing  Military 
Governor 

7 

6.  Hsu  Shu-chi 

Hua-P'u  Military  Governor 

• 

7.  Tung  Ch'in 

(Li  Chung-ch'en) 

P'ing-lu  Army  Troop 
Commissioner 

oricj^  3,000 
men 

8.  Li  Ssu-yeh 

Ssu-chen  and  Pei-t'ing 
Expeditionary  Force 
Military  Governor 

orig.  5,000 
men*  ** 

9.  Chi  Kuang-ch'en 

Cheng-Tsai  Military 
Governor 

Listed  Total 

7 

200,000  men 

*The  pre-rebellion  strength  was  64,500;  during  the  early 
campaigns,  it  was  approximately  50  to  55,000. 

**Strength  brought  across  the  Gulf  of  Po-hai  in  757. 

***This  the  strength  brought  from  Central  Asia. 


SOURCES:  TCTC  220,  pp .  7060-1;  TCTC  220  (K'ao-i),  p.  7061; 

CTS  10,  p.  253;  HTS  6,  p.  161;  CTS  120,  p.  3452;  TFYK  122.9a-b; 
Lu  Ssu-mien,  Sui  T ' ang  Wu-tai  shih,  p.  226;  CTS  110,  p.  3313; 
HTS  147,  pp.  4750,  4752;  THY  99,  p.  1745. 
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behind  the  walls  of  which  Kuo  had  hidden  three  thousand 
archers.  As  the  rebels  approached,  the  archers  delivered  a 
sudden  rain  of  arrows  that  threw  the  rebels  into  confusion; 
Kuo's  troops  then  counterattacked  defeating  the  rebel  army. 

While  Kuo  followed  the  retreating  rebels  north  towards 
Hsiang  Prefecture,  four  more  imperial  commanders  led  their 
troops  into  Ho-pei:  Wang  Ssu-li  and  Hsu  Shu-chi 
crossed  the  Yellow  River  from  Ho-nan;  the  P'ing-lu  Troop 
Commissioner  Tung  Ch'in"^^j^  ^9  and  the  Ho-tung  Troop  Com¬ 
missioner  Hsieh  Chien-hsun  &  together  moved  to  a  camp 
20  kilometers  southwest  of  Hsiang. 

On  15/11/758,  An  Ch'ing-hsu  again  attempted  to  check  Kuo's 
advance  along  the  Loyang  to  Fan-yang  post  road.  An  deployed 
his  army  on  Ch'ou-ssu  Ridge  $|  (ch ' ou-ssu  kang)  ,  about 

8  kilometers  southwest  of  Hsiang;  but  Kuo  and  the  other 


imperial  commanders  again  drove  the  rebel  army  back.  The 
rebels  then  withdrew  into  the  prefectural  city  of  Hsiang. 
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Kuo  and  the  other  imperial  commanders  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  around  which  they  built  three  concentric  walls,  each 
with  a  dry  moat.  The  siege  was  so  tight  that  no  food  supplies 
or  other  aid  could  reach  the  defenders,  forcing  An  Ch'ing-hsu 
to  ease  his  logistical  problems  by  sending  his  injured  and 
wounded  to  attack  the  imperial  lines,  most  of  whom  were  killed 
or  captured,  relieving  the  garrison  of  the  burden  of  caring 
for  them.  Nonetheless,  the  imperial  troops  were  unable  to 


take  the  city  by  assault. 
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By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  situation  was  changed  when 

Shih  Ssu-ming  again  joined  the  rebels.  Upon  withdrawing  into 

Hsiang,  An  Ch'ing-hsu  had  send  an  envoy  to  Shih  requesting 

military  assistance  and  promising  to  abdicate  the  rebel  throne 
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in  favor  of  Shih. 


Having  already,  in  effect,  broken  with 


the  T'ang,  Shih  was  favorably  disposed  to  aid  An,  in  order 
to  preserve  An's  army  and  prevent  the  T'ang  attack  on  Fan-yang 
that  would  inevitably  follow  the  defeat  of  An. 

Therefore,  Shih  sent  General  Li  Kuei-jen,  who  had  joined 
Shih  after  the  Battle  of  Hsin-tien,  south  with  10,000  infantry 
and  3,000  cavalry  to  reconnoiter  the  situation  at  Hsiang.  Li 
approached  to  within  35  kilometers  of  Hsiang,  but  then  reported 
that  the  imperial  siege  was  too  strong  to  contest  immediately. 
Shih  Ssu-ming,  therefore,  adopted  a  gradual  approach,  that 
would  let  the  continuing  siege  weaken  both  the  imperial  armies 
and  that  of  An  Ch'ing-hsu.  Leaving  his  son  Shih  Ch'ao-i 
Jjfl/  (d.  763)  to  hold  Fan-yang,  Shih  Ssu-ming  himself  took  an 
army  south  and  took  Wei  Prefecture  ,  about  65  Kilometers 

north  northeast  of  Hsiang,  from  the  imperial  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  Ho-nan,  Ts ' ui  Kuang-yuan  (d.  761). 

Although  Ts ' ui  incompetently  used  the  forces  available 
to  him,  so  that  the  loss  of  Wei  can  justly  be  blamed  on  him, 
it  was  nonetheless  peculiar  that  he  received  no  support  from 
the  imperial  armies  besieging  Hsiang.  Ts ' ui ' s  biography  in 
the  Chiu  T ' ang  shu  charges  that  Kuo  Tzu-i  refused  to  send 
help  because  Kuo  was  angry  at  Ts ' ui  for  Ts ' ui ' s  half-hearted 
efforts  during  operations  earlier  in  the  campaign.  Kuo  also 
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replaced  the  popular  prefect  of  Wei,  Hsiao  Hua^ ^  ,  with 
Ts ' ui  and  brought  Hsiao  to  the  safety  of  the  Shuo-fang  army, 
as  soon  as  Shih  threatened  Wei.^04 

This  incident  illustrates  the  behavior  of  the  imperial 
commanders,  especially  Kuo,  in  the  absence  of  a  commander  in 
chief.  Kuo  seems  to  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  carry  out 
his  own  limited  responsibilities,  while  perversely  avoiding 
the  greater  problems  of  the  campaign.  While  it  may  be  too 
harsh  to  say  that  he  intentionally  sabotaged  the  campaign, 

Kuo  did  not  exert  his  formidable  formal  and  informal  power  to 
develop  and  execute  a  strategy  responsive  to  the  changing 
situation . 

The  approach  of  Shih  Ssu-ming  demanded  immediate  and 
forceful  action.  At  the  new  year  while  Shih  was  proclaiming 
himself  the  King  of  Yen  at  Wei,  Li  Kuang-pi ,  speaking  in  the 
imperial  council  of  war,  decried  the  passive  stand  of  the 
imperial  armies  and  argued  that  they  take  the  initiative 
against  Shih  Ssu-ming,  before  he  could  put  his  own  strategy 
into  action.  Specifically,  Li  proposed  that  the  Shuo-fang 
army  advance  on  Wei.  Because  that  army  had  defeated  Shih  at 
Chia  Mountain,  Li  believed  that  Shih  would  not  choose  to 
accept  battle  and  could  be  immobilized  in  Wei,  giving  the 
other  imperial  armies  time  to  defeat  An  Ch'ing-hsu.  Unfor- 

•  I 

tunately  Yu  Ch ' ao-en  thought  the  plan  unworkable  and  vetoed 

the  operation.  The  sources  do  not  tell  us  what,  if  any, 
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opinion  Kuo  Tzu-i  expressed. 
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Near  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  759 ,  the  imperial 
armies  suffered  a  severe  loss,  when  Li  Ssu-yeh  was  killed 
during  an  assault  on  Hsiang.  Moreover,  Li  was  succeeded  by 
Li-fei  Yuan-li  i  tot  (d.  761) ,  a  stern  disciplinarian 

2  n  £ 

closely  associated  with  Li  Kuang-pi.  Li-fei  did  not  have 

Li  Ssu-yeh' s  rapport  with  the  Central  Asian  troops;  thus  the 
effectiveness  of  this  unit  was  reduced  for  the  coming  battle 
with  Shih  Ssu-ming. 

With  the  imperial  armies  taking  no  action  against  him, 
Shih  was  free  to  execute  his  own  plan  for  the  relief  of 
Hsiang.  He  ordered  his  various  subordinate  commanders  to 
establish  fortified  camps  on  a  30  kilometer  arc  around  the 
besieged  city.  Each  camp  was  to  send  five  hundred  cavalrymen 
to  raid  the  imperial  rear,  while  avoiding  any  direct  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  imperial  armies.  The  resulting  attacks  were 
met  as  well  as  possible  by  Li  Kuang-pi,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  security  of  the  imperial  supply  routes;  nonetheless, 
the  attacks  caused  great  disruption,  a  situation  aggravated 

by  the  numerous  roads  being  used  by  the  imperial  armies 

7  0  7 

because  of  the  decentralized  logistical  structure. 

Shih  also  directly  relieved  the  pressure  of  the  siege. 

Kuo  and  Chi  Kuang-ch'en  had  built  a  diversion  dike  and  canal 

to  bring  water  from  the  An-yang  River  to  flood  the  rebel-held 

city  and  fill  the  imperial  moats.  Shih  Ssu-ming  sent  raiders 

who  cut  through  this  diversion  dike,  putting  an  end  to  the 
20  8 

flooding.  This  gained  time  for  both  rebel  forces. 
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In  the  third  month  of  759,  Shih  finally  brought  his 
army  to  Hsiang  Prefecture  for  a  decisive  battle  with  the 
imperial  armies.  Northeast  of  Hsiang,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
ferocious  battle  by  Li  Kuang-pi,  Wang  Ssu-li,  Hsu  Shu-chi, 
and  Lu  Kuei.  Both  sides  took  heavy  casualties,  but  neither 
gained  the  advantage.  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  the  Shuo-fang  army 
never  engaged  the  rebels.  As  the  battle  reached  its  climax 
and  the  Shuo-fang  troops  were  just  deploying  into  battle 
formation  behind  the  imperial  lines,  a  violent  dust  storm 
suddenly  struck  the  battlefield,  blinding  both  sides.  Each 
army  broke  and  ran.  The  battle  and  the  campaign  were  then 
decided,  not  by  the  bloody  fighting,  but  by  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  imperial  commanders  to  rally  their 
troops  after  the  storm,  while  Shih  Ssu-ming  was  able  to 
restore  order  to  his  army.  All  nine  imperial  armies  retreated 
from  Hsiang  and  out  of  Ho-pei;  only  the  troops  of  Li  Kuang- 
pi  and  Wang  Ssu-li  maintained  their  organization  and  disci¬ 


pline  . 


Who  Was  Responsible  for  the  Imperial  Defeat? 

An  account  of  the  Battle  of  Hsiang  in  the  Pin  Chih  'ph£> 


by  Ling  Chun ^  kPt  (fl.  805) ,  quoted  in  the  K 1 ao-i ,  gives  an 

711 

even  more  negative  view  of  Kuo's  role  in  the  battle.  Ling 


writes  that  when  Shih  Ssu-ming  declared  himself  King  of  Yen 


at  New  Year,  a  Shuo-fang  Troop  Commissioner  Wu  Ssu 


disparaged  Shih,  saying  a  foreigner  could  never  hope  to  rule 
China.  The  Tolos  P'u-ku  Huai-en  hearing  this  was  greatly 
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offended,  although  he  said  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

But  during  the  opening  stages  of  the  Battle  of  Hsiang,  P'u-ku 
Huai-en  led  the  vassal  and  mercenary  cavalry  under  his  com¬ 
mand  against  Shih's  cavalry.  Returning  from  this  sortie, 
P'u-ku  encountered  Wu  in  the  battle  line  and  shot  him  dead 
with  an  arrow,  calling  out  that  Wu  had  been  shot  by  the  enemy. 
That  evening  with  the  armies  in  full  retreat  from  Hsiang, 

Kuo,  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  Wu,  was  afraid  that  P'u-ku 
was  going  to  rebel.  Therefore  he  left  his  command  and  fled 
south,  ahead  of  his  army. 

Because  no  other  source  confirms  this  account  and  because 
the  story  is  inconsistent  with  other  accounts,  we  must  follow 
Ssu-ma  Kuang  in  rejecting  the  Pin  chih  on  this  matter.  Yet 
the  story  does  raise  an  important  point  about  the  Shuo-fang 
command.  As  previously  mentioned,  tribal  auxiliaries  and 
allies  were  extensively  used  in  the  Shuo-fang  army;  and 
during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  P'u-ku  was  usually  in  charge 
of  them.  The  special  status  of  the  tribal  allies,  such  as 
the  Uighurs ,  and  P'u-ku's  own  special  status  as  a  T'ang  vas¬ 
sal,  gave  P'u-ku  more  independence  from  the  Shuo-fang  Military 
Governor  than  had  officers  of  equal  rank  commanding  regular 
units.  The  gap  created  by  this  dual  organization  in  the  army 
was  widened  by  the  personal  and  professional  gap  between  the 
aggressive  barbarian  warrior,  P'u-ku,  and  the  cautious  Chinese 
Administrator,  Kuo. 

The  Sung  scholar  Hu  San-hsing  blames  the  defeat  on  the 
failure  of  the  various  generals  to  maintain  control  over  their 
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armies,  with  the  exceptions  of  Li  Kuang-pi  and  Wang  Ssu-li.212 
The  modern  historian  Lu  Ssu-mien  takes  a  similar  stand,  but 
more  specifically  places  the  blame  on  Kuo  Tzu-i,  saying  chat 
he  spoiled  the  Shuo-fang  army  with  his  indulgent  style  of 

p  I  T 

command.  On  the  other  hand,  Kuo's  Hsin  T ' ang  shu  biography 

says  the  campaign  failed  because  of  the  decision  not  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  unified  command  for  the  imperial  armies. 214 

The  fundamental  problem  was  that  the  rebellion  of  An 
Lu-shan  had  made  the  emperor  suspicious  of  all  military  leaders 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  robbed  him  of  the  means  to  control 
them.  Therefore,  Su-tsung  elected  to  refuse  Kuo  (or  any  other 
general)  full  command  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military 
Governors  for  fear  of  creating  a  new  An  Lu-shan.  Instead,  he 
left  coordination  of  the  campaign  to  the  eunuch  Yu  Ch'ao-en. 
Without  unity  of  command  the  imperial  armies  were  unable  to 
adjust  to  the  fluid  situation  created  by  Shih  Ssu-ming's 
realliance  with  An  Ch'ing-hsu.  The  problem  was  intensified 
by  Kuo's  decision  to  adhere  to  the  formal  limits  of  his 
authority,  the  antagonisms  among  the  imperial  generals,  and 
the  negative  role  of  Yti  Ch'ao-en,  dictated  both  by  his  man¬ 
date  from  the  Emperor  and  his  personal  ambition.  Finally, 
the  disorder  of  the  imperial  armies  following  the  dust  storm 
was  increased  by  the  unfortunate  division  within  the  Shuo- 
fang  army,  between  its  regular  and  irregular  units  and  their 
respective  leaders,  the  previous  change  of  command  in  the 
An-hsi  and  Pei-t'ing  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the  wounding 
of  Lu  Kuei  in  the  later  stages  of  the  battle. 215 
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Kuo  Organizes  the  Defense  of  Ho-nan 
The  effects  of  the  defeat  at  Hsiang  were  delayed  because 
Shih  Ssu-ming  had  to  spend  several  months  consol idating  his 
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control  of  the  rebel  movement  and  of  Ho-pei.  This  was 


fortunate  because  the  imperial  armies  had  dispersed  and,  with 
no  coordinating  level  of  command  short  of  the  Emperor,  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist  a  rebel  offensive. 

Although  Li  Kuang-pi  and  Wang  Ssu-li  were  the  only 
imperial  commanders  to  retreat  from  Hsiang  with  their  armies 
intact,  it  was  Kuo  Tzu-i  alone  who  took  steps  to  defend  Loyang, 
the  most  obvious  target  for  the  rebels.  Kuo  cut  the  bridge 
carrying  the  Loyang  to  Fan-yang  post  road  across  the  Yellow 
River  at  Ho-yang  and  manned  the  Ho-yang  defenses.  These 
tasks  were  not,  however,  easily  accomplished. 

Having  suffered  heavy  casualties  (for  example,  7,000  of 
10,000  war  horses  were  lost)  and  having  had  its  confidence 
badly  shaken  by  the  mishandled  campaign,  the  Shuo-fang  army 
initially  refused  to  halt  at  Ho-yang.  It  continued  on  as  far 
as  the  Ch ' ueh-men  ,  where  the  road  to  Shan  Prefecture 

and  the  West  entered  the  mountains.  There  in  a  council  of 
war,  Kuo  and  his  provost  Martial  tyfk\  ( tu-yu-hou)  ,  Chang 


(d.  759)  regained  control  of  the  army  and 


took  it  back  to  Ho-yang.  They  set  about  putting  the  Ho-yang 
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defenses  in  order  and,  soon  after,  drove  off  a  rebel  attack. 


Thus,  Kuo  and  Chang  won  a  breathing  spell  for  the  T ' ang  cause 


in  the  East,  if  only  by  a  small  margin. 


■ 
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Apparently  unaware  of  Shih  Ssu-ming's  preoccupation  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  rebel  movement,  Su-tsung  hastily 
confirmed  the  defeated  imperial  commanders  in  their  posts  and, 
further,  created  the  unified  command  that  had  been  lacking 
during  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors.  Following 
the  imperial  defeat,  each  of  the  commanding  generals  had  sent 
to  the  Emperor  a  confession  of  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  his  army.  Su-tsung,  however,  punished  none  of  them;  rather 
he  issued  a  blanket  pardon.  Only  the  chief  civil  officials  in 
Loyang ,  who  had  abandoned  the  city  in  panic  when  the  armies 

•  ?  1  o 

retreated,  were  punished. 

On  30/3/759,  the  Emperor  gave  Kuo  Tzu-i  command  over  all 

the  armies  in  the  Loyang  Metropolitan  Province,  Ho-nan  Province, 

and  the  Eastern  Province  of  Shan-nan;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 

given  command  of  the  imperial  forces  along  the  Yellow  River 

and  in  the  middle  Yangtze  valley.  Furthermore,  Kuo  was  put 

in  charge  of  the  city  of  Loyang  and  all  central  government 

219  . 

affairs  conducted  there.  The  other  imperial  commanders 

in  Ho-nan  were  also  given  revised  appointments  that  spread 
them  along  the  southern  border  of  Ho-pei,  hopefully  forming 
a  barrier  against  Shih  Ssu-ming.^O  it  can,  however,  be  seen 
that  these  appointments  were  emergency  measures  and  did  not 
represent  the  Emperor's  final  desires  on  the  matter  of  army 
command,  nor  his  final  opinion  of  Kuo's  conduct  during  the 
Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors. 
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The  Removal  of  Kuo  From  Command 

After  the  passage  of  several  months  had  shown  that  the 
immediate  danger  had  passed,  Su-tsung  proceeded  to  revamp 
the  military  command  in  the  East,  in  order  to  improve  both 
control  and  effectiveness.  In  the  seventh  month  of  759,  he 
dismissed  Kuo  Tzu-i  from  both  his  command  in  the  East  and  from 
the  Shuo-fang  Military  Governorship  and  recalled  him  to  Ch'ang- 
an.  Kuo  was  replaced  as  Commander  in  Chief  by  Li  Kuang-pi.^l 
Both  the  reasons  for  the  relief  of  Kuo  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  carried  out  are  enlightening  as  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  state  of  the  T 1 ang  armies,  and  also  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  policy  towards  them. 

There  are  two  differing,  although  not  necessarily  contra¬ 
dictory,  explanations  for  the  recall  of  Kuo.  The  T ' ung-chien 
and  Kuo's  biographies  in  the  Hsin  and  Chiu  T ' ang  shu  say 
that  Yu  Ch'ao-en  reported  to  Su-tsung  that  Kuo  was  entirely 
to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in  Ho-pei.  These 
sources  say  further  that  Yu  was  motivated  by  his  personal 
hatred  for  Kuo  and  his  envy  of  Kuo's  achievements.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  Pin  chih ,  quoted  in  the  K ' ao-i ,  attributes 
Kuo's  recall  to  seditious  talk  among  the  officers  of  the  Shuo- 

fang  army,  following  an  incident  in  which  they  felt  an  imperial 

o  2  3 

envoy  had  insulted  Kuo. 

It  is  likely  that  both  situations  played  their  part  in 
the  change  of  command.  The  events  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine 
Military  Governors  and  of  later  years  make  it  clear  that  Y(i 
to  some  extent  viewed  Kuo  as  a  rival.  Moreover,  for  Yu  to 
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blame  Kuo  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign  was  an  appropriate 
stratagem  to  avoid  responsibility  for  his  own  contributions 
to  the  disaster.  At  the  same  time,  the  Shuo-fang  army's 
disorderly  retreat  from  Hsiang,  its  unwillingness  to  hold  Ho- 
yang,  and  its  reaction  to  Kuo's  dismissal  all  indicate  that 
there  was  such  indiscipline  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
that  reforms  were  in  order  if  mutiny  was  to  be  avoided. 

In  fact,  a  mutiny  had  almost  taken  place  in  reaction  to 
Kuo's  removal.  The  experience  of  nearly  four  years  of  fighting 
the  rebellion  had  made  the  Shuo-fang  army  distrustful  of  the 
government  that  had  so  often  wasted  their  efforts.  The  officers 
of  the  army  placed  their  loyalties  with  their  commander  Kuo, 
whom  they  naturally  thought  was  now  suffering -an  injustice. 
Reinforcing  their  loyalty  to  Kuo  was  the  officers'  distaste 
for  serving  under  Li  Kuang-pi's  strict  brand  of  discipline 
and  their  expectation  that  most  senior  positions  would  soon 
be  filled  by  Li's  own  men.  Mutiny  was  avoided  only  by  the 
divisions  among  the  Shuo-fang  officers  and  by  the  prompt  and 
forceful  action  of  Li  Kuang-pi. 

When  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  about  to  depart  with  the  Emperor's 
eunuch  messenger,  some  of  his  generals  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  leaving,  but  Kuo  sternly  ordered  them  to  stop  and  he 
immediately  left  the  camp.  Thereafter  a  group  of  generals 
led  by  the  Provost  Martial,  Chang  Yung-chi,  plotted  to  pre¬ 
vent  Li  Kuang-pi  from  taking  command  and  to  demand  that  the 
government  reinstate  Kuo.  The  conspirators  were,  however, 
put  off  by  the  opposition  of  the  General  Troop  Commissioner, 
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P ' u-ku  Huai-en,  and  the  argument  from  others  that  a  mutiny 
would  reflect  upon  Kuo's  own  loyalty  to  the  dynasty. 

Thus  delayed,  the  mutiny  was  completely  suppressed  by 
Li  Kuang-pi,  as  he  quickly  and  decisively  took  over  his  new 
command.  Upon  receiving  his  new  orders  on  17/7/759,  Li 
immediately  took  five  hundred  cavalrymen  and  rushed  to  Loyang, 
arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  then  hastened  on  to 
Fan-shui  County /  part  way  to  Ho-yang,  and  summoned 
Chang  Yung-chi.  Delayed  by  his  efforts  to  organize  a  mutiny, 
Chang  arrived  late  and  was  executed  by  Li. 

Next  Li  summoned  P ' u-ku  Huai-en,  who  was  impressed  by 
the  lesson  of  Chang  Yung-chi' s  execution  and  arrived  early. 
This  favorable  beginning  was  almost  lost,  however,  when  500 
of  P'u-ku's  cavalrymen  arrived  without  invitation  at  Li's 
camp.  P'u-ku  immediately  dressed  them  down  for  acting  with¬ 
out  orders,  and  Li  Kuang-pi  dismissed  the  incident.  Doubtless 

Li  was  influenced  by  P'u-ku's  importance  for  handling  the  Shuo 
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fang  command  and  T'ang-Uighur  relations. 

Hu  San-hsing  makes  a  final  comment  about  the  Shuo-fang 

command  change,  noting  that  Li  Kuang-pi  had  only  some  20,000 

men  under  his  command  three  months  later  when  he  defended 

Ho-yang  against  the  attacks  by  Shih  Ssu-ming.  Hu  suggests 

that  the  reduced  number  of  troops  in  the  Shuo-fang  army  was 

the  result  of  desertions  following  Kuo's  removal  and  the 
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execution  of  Chang  Yung-chi.  This  further  demonstrates 

that  the  imperial  armies  were  becoming  increasingly  the  per¬ 
sonal  instruments  of  their  commanders.  Because  of  this  no 
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one  was  successfully  to  challenge  Kuo's  hold  on  the  Shuo- 
fang  officers  and  men  until  the  very  end  of  his  career. 

Controversy  Over  Reemploying  Kuo  Tzu-i 

During  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  rebellion,  Kuo 
Tzu-i  posed  a  dilemma  for  the  T ' ang  government.  He  was  too 
important,  in  terms  of  his  record  and  stature  among  the 
armies,  not  to  use;  yet  these  also  made  him  too  powerful  for 
the  government  to  be  comfortable  with  him  in  an  important 
command.  Its  concern,  however,  did  not  stop  the  government 
from  using  Kuo's  name  and  reputation  as  a  means  to  control 
and  encourage  the  armies. 

On  26/1/760  while  Li  Kuang-pi  sparred  with  Shih  Ssu- 
ming  in  the  vicinity  of  Loyang ,  Kuo  was  nominally  brought 
back  to  active  service  with  an  appointment  as  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  Fu-Fang  and  Pin-Ning 

?  7 

( f u  fang  pin  ning  ten  liang  tao  chieh-tu  shih)  .  D  The  Pin- 

Ning  command  had  been  created  in  the  previous  year  with  nine 

prefectures  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  pre-rebellion 

Shuo-fang  Military  District.  At  the  same  time  as  Kuo  was 

appointed,  four  of  these  prefectures  were  removed  from  Pin- 

727 

Ning  to  form  the  Fu-Fang  command.  These  changes  were 

steps  in  the  contraction  and  reorganization  of  the  T'ang 
border  defenses  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  troops  from 
the  frontiers  to  combat  the  rebellion. 

The  immediate  problem  was  the  increasing  activity  of 
Tangut  ( tang-hsiang )  tribesmen  in  the  region  who. 
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freed  from  the  control  of  Chinese  garrisons,  were  raiding 
Chinese  settlements  and  cooperating  with  the  Tibetans. 22® 
Against  the  Tanguts  at  this  time,  however,  Kuo  pla;  ed  a 
purely  passive  role,  remaining  in  the  capital,  while  his 
name  was  used  both  to  impress  the  enemy  and  to  rally  the 
defending  imperial  troops. 

Yet,  Kuo  was  not  without  his  partisans  within  the  central 

government;  these  men,  unnamed  in  the  Standard  Histories,  told 

the  Emperor  that  Kuo's  ability  and  past  achievements  made  him 

too  valuable  to  be  left  unemployed.  The  Emperor  was,  however, 

probably  less  persuaded  by  these  arguments  than  by  Li  Kuang- 

pi ' s  inability  to  defeat  Shih  Ssu-ming.  On  14/4/760,  Shih 

had  once  again  occupied  Loyang,  but  he  was  unable  to  break 

the  barrier  at  Shan  Prefecture  or  open  a  way  into  Chiang- 

Huai.  The  imperial  armies  were  equally  unable  to  break  his 
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hold  on  Ho-pei  and  northern  Ho-nan. 

On  21/9/760,  Su-tsung  ordered  Kuo  to  take  command  of  a 

78,000-man  army  to  be  composed  of  two  divisions  drawn  from 

the  imperial  guards,  three  divisions  from  the  northwestern 

defenses,  and  two  more  divisions  of  tribal  mercenaries.  Kuo 

was  ordered  to  start  from  Pin  Prefecture,  traverse  the  northern 

frontier  of  Ho-tung,  and  attack  Fan-yang,  resurrecting  the 

northern  strategy  that  had  been  seducing  imperial  strategists 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 

Even  the  briefest  examination  will  reveal  the  enormous 
difficulties  that  this  proposed  expedition  faced.  Supplying 
the  78,000  men  over  long  distances  in  a  region  devoid  of 
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resources  was  nearly  an  insoluble  problem,  even  though  Su- 

tsung's  decree  ordered  an  immediate  start  to  collecting 
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supplies  and  draft  animals.  In  any  case,  the  planned 

expedition  was  never  attempted;  Su-tsung  cancelled  his 
decree  after  scarcely  ten  days.  Kuo's  biographies  charge 
that  this  was  again  the  result  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en's  machinations, 
but  the  decision  could  just  as  easily  have  been  the  result 
of  a  little  common  sense.  ^32 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half  an  imperial  offensive 
and  a  rebel  counteroffensive  in  the  Loyang  theater  both  met 
with  frustration.  In  the  third  month  of  761,  thanks  to  the 

,  ,  II 

intrigues  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en  and  P'u-ku  Huai-en,  Li  Kuang-pi 

was  forced  into  a  premature  attack  against  rebel-held  Loyang. 

He  was  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Mang  Mountains^p 

(mang  shan)  because  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en 's  insubordination . ^ ^3 

As  a  result  of  this  battle,  the  imperial  armies  were  further 

weakened  and  demoralized,  and  Li  Kuang-pi  was  removed  from 

command  in  the  East.  After  some  indecision,  Li  was  sent  to 

the  Lower  Yangtze  region,  where  he  suppressed  a  popular 

rebellion,  restored  discipline  among  the  generals,  and  halted 

a  rebel  invasion.  But  nothing  he  could  do  in  that  theater 
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would  be  decisive  m  terms  of  ending  the  rebellion. 

Exploiting  his  victory  over  Li  in  the  Mang  Mountains, 

Shih  Ssu-ming  drove  again  against  the  imperial  stronghold  at 

Shan.  But  during  the  attack,  Shih  was  overthrown  by  his  son, 

.  •  7  3  S 

Shih  Ch'ao-i.  The  coup  ended  the  threat  against  Shan 

and  created  even  greater  divisions  among  the  rebel  leaders. 
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Throughout  this  frustrating  period,  Kuo  Tzu-i  lived  in 
Ch'ang-an  enjoying  the  many  varied  pleasures  of  his  extensive 
household.  He  was  never  again  to  command  troops  in  action 
against  the  An-Shih  rebels;  hereafter  he  would  be  concerned 
only  with  maintaining  order  in  the  imperial  armies  and  warding 
off  foreign  attacks. 

Kuo  Against  the  Rebellion 

Thus  during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  Kuo  Tzu-i  achieved 
a  paradoxical  success.  In  these  seven  years,  he  emerged  from 
the  ranks  of  the  provincial  officer  corps  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  the  T'ang  empire.  Kuo  effectively 
took  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District 
during  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion  and  successfully,  if 
not  brilliantly,  used  them  to  restore  imperial  control  in 
Ho-tung  and  to  attack  rebel-held  Ho-pei.  When  incompetence 
and  intrigue  brought  the  dynasty  within  a  hairsbreadth  of  a 
final  collapse,  Kuo  preserved  the  integrity  of  his  army  and 
gave  unquestioning  support  to  Su-tsung's  claimant  government, 
making  possible  that  regime's  survival  and  its  leadership  of 
the  T ' ang  restoration.  Kuo  and  his  army  were,  furthermore, 
the  core  of  the  imperial  counterattack  that  recovered  the 
two  capitals  and  made  Su-tsung,  in  fact,  the  ruler  of  the 
empire.  If  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  not  without  fault  for  the  failure 
of  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors,  his  fault 
was  minor  compared  to  that  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisors , 
who  tenaciously  had  held  to  their  concern  for  control  over 
the  armies,  even  at  the  cost  of  defeat. 
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But  this  was  a  time  when  it  was  only  natural  for  the 
Emperor  and  government  to  suspect  all  military  men.  Their 
suspicions  were  magnified  by  the  limited  means  available  to 
control  the  military.  As  a  result,  in  spite  of  repeated 
demonstrations  of  Kuo's  absolute  and  submissive  loyalty,  the 
government  refused  to  entrust  an  important  command  to  him, 
until  Kuo  alone  stood  between  it  and  renewed  collapse. 


IV.  THE  INEVITABLE  COMMANDER ,  762-765 


In  762,  the  T'ang  empire,  although  severely  weakened  by 
the  long  struggle  against  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  final  victory;  but  its  exhaustion  and  disorder 
were  such  that  the  government  stood  almost  as  close  to  a  final 
defeat.  As  a  result  of  the  loss  to  the  rebels  of  the  wealthy 
Ho-pei  region,  the  devastation  of  other  regions  by  various 
armies,  and  the  government's  intensive  exploitation  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  empire,  the  T'ang  was  close  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Only  the  severest  and  most  irregular  measures  kept 
the  government  afloat  financially.  Moreover,  the  government's 
squandering  of  the  imperial  armies  led  to  an  increased  depend¬ 
ence  on  foreign  troops,  especially  the  Uighurs ,  to  provide  a 
cutting  edge  for  the  efforts -.against  rebel-held  Ho-pei. 
Although  too  weak  to  crush  the  rebellion,  the  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment's  own  armies  ironically  had  themselves  become  a  major 
threat  to  the  dynasty.  On  the  frontiers,  the  Tibetans  over¬ 
came  their  internal  conflicts  and  began  a  major  offensive  to 
conquer  the  long-contested  lands  of  the  T'ang's  Lung-yu 


east  of  the  Ch'ing-hai. 


At  this  critical  juncture,  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  living  virtually 
retired  in  his  huge  mansion  in  the  fashionable  Ch ' in- j en 


near  the  eastern  market  of  Ch'ang-an. 
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Although  still  possessing  high  titles  and  honors,  Kuo  held 
no  actual  commands  or  important  functions.  Yet  because  he 
alone  could  control  major  Darts  of  the  imperial  armies  during 
the  crises  of  the  next  four  years,  Kuo  was  again  thrust  into 
a  key  role  in  imperial  affairs.  The  Emperor  found  that  he 
had  to  employ  Kuo  or  risk  dynastic  collapse. 

Kuo's  strength  grew  out  of  his  relationships  with  the 
officers  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army,  his  stature  among  the  other 
military  officers  of  the  empire,  and  his  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  within  the  limitations  of  middle  T'ang  political 
conditions.  The  imperial  government  used  Kuo's  personal 
strength  to  regain  control  of  armies  over  which  it  lacked 
effective  institutional  and  fiscal  controls.  In  762,  Kuo 
suppressed  mutinies  in  the  Ho-chung  and  Ho-tung  commands; 
in  764,  he  broke  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  control  over  the  Shuo-fang 
Expeditionary  Force. 

Furthermore,  Kuo  rallied  the  imperial  armies  to  defeat 
Tibetan  invasions  of  Kuan-chung  in  763  and  764.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  Tibetans  allied  with  P'u-ku  Huai-en. 

And  in  765,  Kuo  successfully  defended  the  capital  against  an 
alliance  of  Tibetans  and  Uighurs  formed  by  P'u-ku  Huai-en 
that  again  threatened  T'ang  possession  of  Ch'ang-an.  Thus, 
for  four  years  Kuo  held  apart  the  Charybdis  of  rebellion  and 
the  Scylla  of  invasion,  allowing  the  T'ang  safe  passage. 

The  Reemployment  of  Kuo 

A  pair  of  mutinies — one  at  Ho-chung  and  the  other  at 
T ' ai-yuan-- that  threatened  to  reverse  the  military  balance 
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between  the  rebels  and  the  T'ang,  brought  Kuo  Tzu-i  back  to 
active  command.  These  mutinies  were  symptomatic  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  T'ang  armies.  Without  an 
effective  system  for  pay  and  logistical  support,  the  armies 
were  often  left  short  of  their  most  basic  needs.  Necessity 
kept  them  in  the  areas  of  North  China  so  devastated  by  six 
years  of  fighting  and  looting  that  they  were  increasingly 
unable  to  support  troops  based  there.  This  situation 
depressed  military  morale  and  oppressed  the  populace.  The 
armies'  poverty  aggravated  the  tension  between  them  and  the 
government  that  misused  them,  encouraging  their  independent 
spirit,  and  intensifying  their  patron-client  structures 
of  command. 

The  crisis  began  on  3/2/762,  when  officers  at  T'ai-yuan 

murdered  their  Military  Governor,  Teng  Ching-shan  cX\  ,  ^ 

an  official  noted  for  his  literary  skill  and  administrative 

strictness.  Teng  had  been  brought  to  T'ai-yuan  from  the 

Southeast  to  restore  order  to  this  command  that  had  fallen 

into  disorder  under  his  lax  predecessor.  As  the  Chiu  T ' ang 

shu  comments,  although  Teng  rigorously  adhered  to  the  letter 

4 

of  the  law,  he  was  unable  to  see  the  broader  situation. 

His  rigorous  investigation  of  past  irregularities  raised 
fears  among  the  army  officers;  to  these  fears,  Teng  added 
insult.  He  condemned  to  death  one  officer  found  guilty  of 
embezzlement,  and  refused  a  group  of  his  comrades  who  sought 
to  offer  themselves  as  bond  for  the  condemned  man.  Yet 
later ,  Teng  agreed  to  commute  the  death  sentence  for  the 
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payment  of  a  single  horse.  Naturally  the  army's  officers 
resented  the  implication  that  their  word  was  worth  less  than 
a  single  animal.  Teng  further  damaged  his  relations  with 
the  army  by  issuing  as  rations  spoiled  grain,  which  was  all 
that  remained  in  the  army's  storehouses  after  the  previous 
spell  of  corruption.  Even  though  Teng  himself  ate  the  spoiled 
grain,  the  officers  and  men  were  angered. 

Part  of  Teng ' s  problem  would  appear  to  be  that  he  was 
a  civil  official,  insensitive  to  the  differing  demands  in 
governing  an  army  as  opposed  to  a  more  passive  civilian  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  was  apparently  a  great  shock  for  Teng,  and 
others,  to  face  a  jurisdiction  which  did  not  meekly  submit 
to  their  bureaucratic  excesses  and  stupidities,  but  rather 
reacted  with  sudden  violence. 

Following  the  murder  of  Teng,  the  mutineers  demanded  that 
the  government  appoint  the  Ho-tung  General  Troop  Commissioner, 


Hsin  Yun-ching 


(714-768),  military  governor.  A 


scion  of  a  powerful  family  of  military  officers  in  Ho-hsi, 
Hsin  was  a  bold  and  decisive  professional  soldier,  who  had 
served  under  Li  Kuang-pi  in  both  the  First  Ho-pei  Campaign 
and  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors.  This  was 
not  a  reputation  that  would  appeal  to  men  looking  for  an 
easy  commander.  The  government  quickly  acceded  to  the 
mutineers'  demand  and  appointed  Hsin  without  further  inquiry 
into  Teng's  murder. 

Twelve  days  after  the  start  of  the  mutiny  at  T'ai-yuan, 


troops  at  Chiang 


,  280  kilometers  south-south¬ 


west  of  T'ai-yuan,  killed  the  Ho-chung  Military  Governor, 
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Li  Kuo-chen 


(715-762). 


Li,  another  civil  official 


and  a  distant  relative  of  the  imperial  family,  had  been 
appointed  Military  Governor  in  the  wake  of  the  imperial 
defeat  in  the  Mang  Mountains  in  the  eighth  month  of  761.  The 
defeat  left  him  a  legacy  of  disorganization,  insubordination, 
and  demoralization  with  which  to  deal.  The  newly  formed  Ho- 
chung  command  was,  moreover,  composed  of  units  from  diverse 
backgrounds,  who  were  not  yet  linked  by  any  institutional 
tradition  or  personal  networks.  The  troops  at  Chiang  Pre¬ 
fecture  were  from  the  Shuo-fang  army;^  at  Ho-chung,  from 
Yun-nan; ^  and  near  Ho-chung  was  the  Chen-hsi  Pei-t'ing 

o 

Expeditionary  Force. 

Li's  immediate  problem,  however,  was  the  shortage  of 
provisions  in  Ho-chung.  Supplies  had  not  yet  been  brought 
from  other  regions,  and  there  was  famine  in  Ho-chung.  Although 
Li  reported  the  situation  to  the  government  and  asked  for 
help,  he  had  not  yet  received  any  reply.  Worst  of  all,  Li  had 
not  told  his  troops  the  reasons  for  their  distress  or  of  his 
efforts  to  relieve  it. 

Using  the  supply  shortage  and  Li's  lack  of  rapport  with 
the  army  to  his  advantage,  General  Wang  Yuan-chen 


incited  the  Headquarters 


ordering  them,  in  Li's  name,  to  report  for  work  as  construc¬ 
tion  laborers,  a  humiliating  duty  for  men  who  described 
themselves  proudly  as  "Shuo-fang  professional  soldiers" 


( shuo-fang  chien-erh) .  Wang  then  led  the  guard  in 
an  attack  on  Li's  headquarters,  and  himself  killed  Li. 
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At  about  the  same  time,  the  Chen-hsi  and  Pei-t'ing 
troops,  camped  about  55  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Chiang, 
killed  their  commander,  the  strict  disciplinarian  Li-fei 
Yuan-li,  who  had  succeeded  Li  Ssu-yeh  during  the  Campaign  of 
the  Nine  Military  Governors.  The  Central  Asian  officers 


demanded  that  the  government  recognize  Po  Hsiao-te  , 

a  native  of  An-hsi ,  as  the  new  Military  Governor,  and  the 
government  quickly  agreed.  In  Chiang,  however,  the  mutinous 
troops  continued  to  loot  without  restraint. 

The  T'ang's  greatest  concern  was  that  the  mutineers  at 
T'ai-yuan  and  Chiang  would  go  over  to  or  ally  with  the  rebels 
in  Ho-pei,  opening  an  invasion  route  to  Kuan-chung--through 
the  Ching-hsing  Pass  to  T'ai-yuan,  down  the  Fen  River  valley 
to  the  P'u  Fords  and  across  the  Yellow  River  into  Kuan-chung. 
The  T'ang,  moreover,  did  not  have  the  troops  to  deal  both 
with  the  mutineers  and  the  rebels,  even  if  the  two  did  not 
combine . 

The  Emperor  and  his  advisors  recognized  that  none  of  the 
second  generation  of  imperial  commanders,  those  appointed  to 
military  governorships  after  the  756  collapse,  were  capable 


of  controlling  the  mutinies. 


10 


Because  many  of  the  officers 


and  men  in  Ho-chung  were  Kuo's  former  subordinates,  and  thus 
within  his  network  of  personal  relationships,  the  government 
felt  that  Kuo  could  restore  imperial  control  without  forcing 
a  direct,  and  possibly  fatal,  confrontation  with  the  mutineers. 
But  the  government  could  add  little  to  Kuo's  personal  knowledge 
and  relationships  to  help  him  accomplish  his  mission. 
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On  21/2/762,  Kuo  was  enfeoffed  as  the  Prince  of  Fen-yang 
Commander y  ( fen-yang  chun  wang)  and  was  appointed 

Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Expeditionary  Forces  of  the 
Shuo-fang,  Ho-chung,  Pei-t'ing,  and  the  Lu-I-Tse-Ch ' in  Pre¬ 
fectures  Military  Governorships  and  concurrently  for  the 
Hsing-p '  ing  and  Ting-kuo  Armies 

i if  &.%%%- Sj /jif  (chih  shuo- 

fang  ho-chung  pei-t ' ing  lu-i- tse^ch ' in  teng  chou  chieh-tu 

.  .  .  .  .  II  II 

hsing-ying  chien  hsing-p  * ing  ting-kuo  teng  chun  f u  yuan-shuai )  , 
as  well  as  civil  governor  for  the  same  jurisdictions.  He 
was  given  60,000  stone  Jo  (tan)  of  grain  with  which  to  relieve 
the  Ho-chung  garrison's  shortage,  and  ordered  to  go  to  Chiang 


Prefecture . 
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Thus  the  government  raised  Kuo's  status  and 


gave  him  wide  formal  authority,  but  it  provided  scant  concrete 
resources.  The  only  units  available  to  Kuo  that  were  not 
involved  either  in  the  mutinies  or  in  operations  against  the 
rebels  were  the  Hsing-p 'ing  and  Ting-kuo  armies  that  garrisoned 


Feng-hsiang  and  T'ung  prefectures  in  Kuan-chung. 


12 


These 


would  not  be  sufficient  if  the  mutineers  united  against  Kuo. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  Su-tsung,  who  was  admit¬ 
tedly  very  ill,  did  not  grant  Kuo  an  audience  in  preparation 
for  the  general's  departure.  Kuo,  however,  demanded  to  see 
the  Emperor  and  was  summoned  to  a  private  meeting  with  Su-tsung 
in  the  Emperor's  bedchamber.  The  Emperor  told  Kuo  that  he  was 
to  be  completely  in  charge  of  the  Ho-chung  affair  and  gave  Kuo 


an  imperial  horse,  other  valuable  personal  gifts,  and,  more 
importantly,  40,000  rolls  of  silk  and  50,000  rolls  of  cloth. 
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The  last  presumably  to  buy  the  loyalty  of  Kuo's  new  com¬ 
mand. 


Kuo's  demand  to  meet  with  the  Emperor  has  three  pos¬ 
sible  explanations.  Kuo  might  simply  have  been  insisting 
upon  his  prerogative  after  a  humiliating  period  of  inactivity. 
Or  perhaps  Kuo  wanted  the  limits  of  his  authority  clearly 
and  directly  established  by  the  Emperor  in  order  to  avoid 
any  later  interference  by  the  eunuchs  or  others.  Indeed,  in 
his  memorial  of  acceptance,  Kuo  emphasized  his  having  been 
given  a  free  hand  in  Ho-chung.  Finally,  there  is  the  silk 
cloth  given  to  Kuo  by  Su-tsung.  That  suggests  that  Kuo  felt 


he  had  originally  received  inadequate  resources  with  which 
to  accomplish  his  mission  and  saw  the  Emperor  to  get  more. 


14 


Before  leaving  Ch'ang-an  for  Ho-chung  on  11/3/762,  Kuo 
Tzu-i  ordered  the  Ting-kuo  Army  ( ting-kuo  chun )  to 
Tse  Prefecture^  f  ,  where  Li  Pao-yu  (d.  777)  was 


under  a  rebel  siege. 


15 


This  was  to  keep  the  rebels  occupied 


while  Kuo  handled  the  Ho-chung  mutiny. 

Although  arriving  at  Chiang  Prefecture  on  27/3/762  to 
begin  an  approximately  two-month  stay,"^  Kuo  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  act  against  the  mutineers.  Rather  while  the  turmoil 
in  the  garrison  continued,  he  secretly  sounded  out  his  former 
Shuo-fang  subordinates  who  were  serving  in  the  command.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Kuo  was  in  constant  danger.  His  third  son, 

Hsi  (d.  794),  selected  and  led  a  4,000-man  guard  that 

stood  watch  over  his  father's  headquarters  for  seventy  con- 

1  7 

secutive  nights.  One  will  note  that  these  precautions 
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continued  for  almost  a  month  after  Kuo  executed  the  leaders 
of  the  mutiny  and  himself  returned  to  Ch'ang-an.  This  contra¬ 
dicts  the  impression  given  by  his  biographies  that  Kuo's 
presence  almost  magically  restored  order  to  the  armies.  There 
was  evidently  more  action  than  non-action  in  Kuo's  Ho-chung 
leadership.  On  2/5/762,  after  having  investigated  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  restrengthened  his  ties  with  his  former  subordinates, 
Kuo  executed  forty  men  involved  in  the  mutiny  and  the  murder 
of  Li  Kuo-chen,  including  Wang  Yuan-chen,  breaking  the  back 
of  the  mutiny,  though  not  completely  pacifying  the  command. 

Either  because  Kuo's  proximity  strengthened  his  powers 

of  command  or  because  he  was  afraid  of  being  Kuo's  next  target, 

Hsin  Yun-ching  responded  by  executing  several  men  for  the 

1 8 

murder  of  Teng  Ching-shan. 

The  mutinies  in  Ho-chung  and  Ho-tung  demonstrated  several 
continuing  and  significant  problems  in  the  middle  T ' ang  armies. 
As  noted,  the  second  generation  of  imperial  generals  to  hold 
major  commands  during  the  rebellion  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
same  power  over  the  armies  that  Kuo,  Li  Kuang-pi,  Ko-shu  Han, 
or  Li  Ssu-yeh  had.  Therefore,  as  it  disposed  of  the  first 
generation  of  generals,  the  government  gave  up  a  large  degree 
of  control  over  its  armies.  Furthermore,  civil  officials 
often  proved  unable  to  control  the  large  and  independent 
spirited  armies.  This  inability  reflected  the  differences 
between  dealing  with  a  passive,  powerless  civilian  population 
and  dealing  with  a  demanding  and  armed  force.  Finally, 
these  mutinies  again  pointed  out  the  importance  of  dyadic 
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relationships  in  the  T'ang  armies.  Because  a  general  required 
a  reservoir  of  personal  alliances  with  its  officers  to  take 
command  of  an  army,  changes  of  command  we re  typically  dif¬ 
ficult  and  the  armies  tended  to  elevate  their  own  officers  to 
command . 


Kuo  and  Tai-tsung's  Accession 
Success  in  Ho-chung  and  Ho-tung  did  not  bring  Kuo  Tzu-i 
the  trust  and  power  that  he  had  enjoyed  earlier.  On  18/4/762 
while  Kuo  was  still  in  Ho-chung,  the  long-ill  Su-tsung  died, 

II 

two  days  after  the  eunuchs  Li  Fu-kuo  and  Ch'eng  Yuan-chen 

had  aborted  a  coup  organized  by  the  Empress  against  the  Crown 

Prince.  On  the  twentieth,  the  Crown  Prince,  posthumously 

named  Tai-tsung  (r.  763-779) ,  took  the  throne  in  an 

19 

atmosphere  heavy  with  suspicion  and  intrigue. 

In  an  amnesty  issued  on  19/5/762,  Tai-tsung  removed  Kuo 
as  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  and  appointed  him  Commissioner 


to  the  Tombs  il\  in.  (shan-ling  shih) ,  a  high-ranking  cere¬ 
monial  post  concerned  with  the  burial  of  Su-tsung  and  the 
transition  to  the  new  reign.  In  short,  Kuo  was  politely 


removed  from  active  command 
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In  an  effort  to  counteract 


Tai-tsung's  suspicions,  Kuo's  memorial  accepting  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Commissioner  to  the  Tombs  recalled  his  long  service 
with  the  new  emperor  against  the  rebellion.  With  the  memorial, 
Kuo  submitted  all  the  gifts  given  to  him  by  Su-tsung  and  twenty 
rolls  of  handwritten  orders  issued  to  Kuo  by  Tai-tsung,  while 
the  latter  was  Commander  in  Chief. Kuo's  biographies 
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report  that  the  Emperor  was  shamed  by  this  rebuke  and 

recognized  the  injustice  that  he  had  inflicted  on  Kuo. 

Thereafter,  in  conversation,  he  called  Kuo  "great  subject" 

(ta  ch 1 en)  rather  than  use  the  usual  personal  name. 

Further,  the  Emperor  replied  with  an  edict  telling  Kuo  that 

2  2 

he  had  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

On  15/7/762,  Kuo  was  appointed  Vice  Commander  in  Chief 
for  a  planned  campaign  against  the  central  rebel  regime  at 
Loyang,  but  Kuo  did  not  keep  this  command  for  long.  On 
23/8/762,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  capital,  reportedly 
as  a  result  of  the  eunuch  Ch ' eng  Yuan-chen's  intrigues.  At 
this  time,  Ch'eng  was  organizing  the  purge  of  the  then  dominant 
eunuch  Li  Fu-kuo,  whom  he  would  then  replace.  But  while  the 
Emperor  could  strengthen  Ch'eng  with  official  positions,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  create  the  dyadic  alliances  that  were 
the  sinews  and  muscles  moving  the  official  skeleton.  Ch'eng 
had  either  to  ally  with  key  figures  in  the  government  and 
armies  or  to  replace  them  with  his  own  men.  To  do  this  Ch'eng 
aggressively  set  about  subduing  or  removing  many  high  provincial 
commanders;  in  so  doing  he  widened  the  gap  between  Ch'ang-an 
and  the  provincial  military. ^3 

Kuo  then  resigned  as  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  and  left 
actual  control  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army  to  his  Vice  Military 
Governor,  P ' u-ku  Huai-en.  P'u-ku's  control  of  the  army  was 
formalized  after  he  not  only  averted  an  alliance  between 
the  Uighur  Khan  and  the  rebels,  but  also  secured  the  Uighurs ' 
participation  in  the  new  imperial  campaign  against  the 
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rebels.  Because  of  his  birth,  experience,  marriage  connec¬ 
tions,  and  ability,  P'u-ku  was  uniquely  suited  to  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  month  of  762,  Kuo  Tzu-i  resigned 

2  4 

the  last  of  his  commands  in  favor  of  P'u-ku.  While  P'u-ku 

went  on  to  defeat  the  rebel  emperor,  Shih  Ch'ao-i,  Kuo  was 

active  only  in  the  third  month,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 

7  5 

defeat  a  Tangut  raid  in  eastern  Kuan-chung. 

The  Background  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  Rebellion 
At  the  end  of  763,  dual  blows  of  insurrection  and  inva¬ 
sion  forced  the  Emperor  to  reemploy  Kuo  Tzu-i.  Underlying 
the  crisis  was,  of  course,  the  exhaustion  of  the  government 
and  nation  caused  by  the  rebellion,  but  the  precipitating 
factor  was  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  defiance  of  imperial  authority. 
P'u-ku's  defiance  directly  threatened  the  government  in  Ch ' ang 
an,  but  even  more,  it  denied  the  government  the  use  of  the 
Shuo-fang  Army,  its  principal  military  unit.  P'u-ku  was  able 
to  command  the  obedience  of  that  army,  even  against  the  govern 
ment,  because  he  was  still  the  lawfully  appointed  commanding 
general,  because  during  his  long  service  in  Shuo-fang  he  had 
formed  a  large  network  of  dyadic  alliances  within  the  army, 
because  as  a  Tolos  tribal  leader  he  had  strong  ties  with  the 
many  tribesmen  serving  in  the  Shuo-fang  command,  and  because 
the  government  had  removed  Kuo  Tzu-i  from  the  command. 

When  the  Tibetans  launched  an  invasion  of  Northwest 
China,  P'u-ku's  defiance  became  a  critical  and  potentially 
fatal  problem  for  the  T ' ang  government.  Consequently,  the 
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emperor  had  to  employ  Kuo  again,  because  Kuo  alone  had  a  suf¬ 
ficient  stock  of  personal  alliances  within  the  Shuo-fang 
Army  to  challenge  P'u-ku's  control  over  the  Shuo-fang  officers 
and  men.  Without  Kuo,  Tai-tsung  would  lose  the  army;  without 
the  army,  Tai-tsung  would  lose  the  empire. 

Having  foreseen  that  he  would  lose  his  power  and  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  P'u-ku  allied  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  Uighur  Khan,  and  with  the  former  rebel 
generals  in  Ho-pei  who  had  been,  on  P'u-ku's  recommendation, 
confirmed  in  command  of  their  garrisons  by  the  T'ang  govern¬ 
ment  in  return  for  their  formal  submission.  With  the  Uighurs ' 
help  P'u-ku  intended  to  seize  T'ai-yuan  and  use  it  as  the 
core  of  an  independent  state,  which  could  be  guarded  and  rein¬ 
forced  from  the  east  and  north  by  his  allies. 

Recently  the  American  historian  Charles  Peterson  has 

asserted  that  P'u-ku  Huai-en  did  not  plan  to  rebel;  rather 

he  was  forced  into  rebellion  by  his  political  enemies  and  his 

own  background  and  character.  Peterson  says  that  P'u-ku 

should  be  seen  as  a  cross-cultural  figure  of  the  Chinese-steppe 

margin  with  a  resulting  special  perspective  on  his  relationship 

2  6 

to  the  T'ang.  Peterson  suggests  that  P'u-ku  saw  his  position 

in  tribal  terms  of  overlord  and  vassal,  rather  than  in  Chinese 

terms  of  monarch  and  subject.  Unlike  Chinese  officers  in  a 

similar  position,  P'u-ku  saw  life  outside  China  as  a  viable 

alternative.  As  well,  the  sources  make  it  clear  that  P'u- 

ku  Huai-en  was  personally  so  prideful  and  inflexible,  that 

he  could  not  bend  with  the  times  as  did  others  such  as  Kuo 
28 


Tzu-i . 
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Professor  Peterson  also  concluded  that  P'u-ku  had  a 

"singular  innocence  about  court  politics  and  perhaps  about 

2  9 

bureaucratic  government  in  general."  But  I  must  disagree 
with  this.  If  as  a  foreigner  P'u-ku  saw  only  a  "refracted 
image"  of  China,  it  is  still  clear  that  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  political  life  was  functional,  and  hardly  innocent. 

As  other  mediators  of  the  steppe  margin,  P'u-ku  survived 
by  manipulating  both  sides  of  the  frontier  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  used  his  knowledge  of  and  connections  with 
the  Uighurs  to  establish  himself  in  the  T'ang  armies,  then 
he  used  his  position  with  and  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  to 
advance  his  career,  as  in  the  removal  of  Kuo  from  the  eastern 
command  in  759,  and  his  cooperation  with  Yu  Ch'ao-en  against 
Li  Kuang-pi  in  761.  Indeed,  to  be  a  "barbarian"  was  not 
necessarily  to  be  stupid  or  uninformed. 

P'u-ku's  confrontation  with  the  T'ang  was  set  in  motion 
in  the  second  month  of  763,  when  Tai-tsung  ordered  him  to 
escort  the  Uighurs,  who  had  aided  the  T'ang  in  the  final  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  rebels  and  since  had  been  systematically 


pillaging,  out  of  imperial  territory. 
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During  this  movement, 


Ma  Sui '  s  ”726-795)  biographies  claim  that  Ma  was 

assigned  by  Li  Pao-yu  to  escort  the  Uighurs  through  the  Tse- 
Lu  military  governor's  territory.  Li  Pao-yu 's  biographies, 
however,  make  no  mention  of  the  events  of  this  period,  and 
P'u-ku's  final  letter  to  Tai-tsung  comments  on  Li's  generosity 
and  politeness.  Yet  Ma ' s  biography  reports  that  Ma  kept  the 
Uighurs  in  check  only  with  great  difficulty.  More  importantly, 
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Ma  learned  from  the  Uighurs  that  P'u-ku  Huai-en  planned  to 
seize  T'ai-yuan  with  Uighur  help  and  use  the  city  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  an  independent  regime,  allied  with  the  former 
rebel  commanders  established  in  Ho-pei.^ 

If 

When  P'u-ku  and  the  Uighurs  reached  T'ai-yuan,  the  Ho- 
tung  Military  Governor  Hsin  Yun-ching  refused  entry  and  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  Uighurs  and  their  escorts,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  attempt  to  seize  the  city.  P'u-ku  later  claimed 
that  Hsin  had  been  equally  uncooperative  when  the  Uighurs 
entered  China  in  762.  The  insult  was  especially  hard  for 
P'u-ku  to  bear,  inasmuch  as  it  took  place  in  front  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  Uighur  Khan. 

After  escorting  the  Uighurs  to  the  frontier,  P'u-ku 
occupied  Fen  Prefecture  and  other  places  southwest  of  T'ai- 
yuan.  From  Fen,  he  demanded  satisfaction  of  his  complaints 
against  Hsin  Yun-ching  by  the  Emperor.  Tai-tsung  sent  a 
eunuch,  who  had  been  the  Army  Supervisor  with  P'u-ku's  armies 
in  Ho-pei,  to  investigate  the  situation.  After  visiting  Hsin, 
who  it  is  claimed  bribed  him,  and  P'u-ku,  who  attempted  to 
detain  him,  the  eunuch  returned  to  Ch'ang-an  and  reported  to 
the  Emperor  that  the  charges  against  P'u-ku  were  true:  he  was 
planning  to  rebel  against  the  T'ang. 

P'u-ku  then,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Emperor,  accused 

If 

Hsin  Yun-ching  and  the  eunuch  Lo  Feng-hsien  of  trumping-up 
the  charges  against  him,  and  demanded  that  the  Emperor  give 
him  permission  to  kill  his  accusers.  He  further  asked  that 

32 

the  Emperor  send  a  special  envoy  to  investigate  the  charges. 
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Tai-tsung  first  sent  letters  to  P'u-ku  and  Hsin  attempting 
to  soothe  them  both;  then  on  22/9/763,  he  sent  the  Chief 
Minister  P'ei  Tsun-ch'ing  (685-775)  to  negotiate 

with  P'u-ku.  But  they  had  not  come  to  an  agreement  when  the 
Tibetans  occupied  Ch'ang-an  and  P'ei  had  to  break  off  the 

■3  "3 

negotiations.  J  It  is  also  reported  that  during  this  period, 
P'u-ku  was  detaining  the  Censor  Wang  I  ,  who  had  been 

attached  to  the  army,  because  Wang  also  intended  to  reveal 


P'u-ku's  plans  for  rebellion. 
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P'u-ku  Huai-en's  actions  are  susceptible  to  two  inter¬ 
pretations.  Professors  Lu  Ssu-mien  and  Charles  Peterson  say 
that  P'u-ku  was  a  victim  of  factionalism,  caught  between 
intolerable  insults  and  his  loyalty  to  the  T'ang.^5  They 
point  out  that  the  charges  against  him  all  originated  with 
a  few  men  connected  with  the  Ho-tung  Military  District  or 
with  corrupt  eunuchs.  These  two  scholars  further  argue  that 
the  strategy  attributed  to  P'u-ku  was  unworkable,  because  the 
former  rebel  generals  in  Ho-pei  were  unable  to  deliver  effec¬ 
tive  support  and  the  examples  of  An  and  Shih  shows  that  rebel¬ 
lion  was  not  possible.  Therefore  P'u-ku  would  never  have 
voluntarily  rebelled.  This  view  rests  heavily  on  the  factu- 
ality  and  sincerity  of  P'u-ku's  letter  to  Tai-tsung  sent  from 
Fen  Prefecture  in  the  late  fall  of  763. 

On  the  other  hand,  P'u-ku's  actions  can  be  explained 
equally  well  by  the  need  to  delay  until  he  could  seize  T'ai- 
yuan.  It  should  be  noted  that  his  occupation  of  Fen  isolated 
T'ai-yuan  from  Kuan-chung.  Because  it  was  a  sound  defensive 
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position,  located  in  a  self-supporting  region,  and  it  was 
contiguous  with  territory  held  by  P'u-ku's  Uighur  and  Ho-pei 
allies,  T'ai-yuan  was  central  to  any  plan  to  rebel  and  estab¬ 
lish  an  independent  frontier  state.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  P'u-ku  did  not  have  to  challenge  the  T'ang  for 
control  of  the  empire.  There  was  precedent  in  Chinese  history 
for  a  semi-barbarian  regime  on  the  frontier,  maintaining 
itself  by  raiding,  and  allying  with  tribes  on  the  steppe. 
Personally  and  culturally  astride  the  Sino-barbarian  border, 
P'u-ku  Huai-en  not  only  could  accept  a  life  outside  of  China, 
but  also  had  the  experience  and  connections  to  make  it  work. 
P'u-ku's  involvement  with  the  Tibetan  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Ch'ang-an  in  763  further  indicates  that  he  was  delaying, 
not  vacillating. 


The  Tibetan  Invasion  of  763 

At  the  end  of  fall  in  763,  the  government's  concern  with 

P'u-ku  Huai-en  was  diverted  by  a  major  Tibetan  attack  against 

Ch'ang-an.  Although  not  mentioned  by  other  sources,  Kuo  Tzu- 

i's  Hsin  T ' ang  shu  biography  accuses  P'u-ku  of  encouraging  the 

3  6 

Tibetan  attack.  Supporting  this  contention,  however,  are 
the  actions  of  a  T'ang  prefect,  Kao  Hui^  l)fl#  ,  who  joined 
the  Tibetans  when  they  seized  his  prefecture,  then  served 
them  as  a  guide  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  puppet 
regime  in  Ch'ang-an.  P'u-ku's  Hsin  T ' ang  shu  biography 
reports  a  Kao  Hui  among  P'u-ku's  subordinates  during 


this  period. 
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When  the  Tibetans  abandoned  Ch'ang-an,  moreover, 
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Kao  Hui  fled  east,  where  he  was  captured  and  executed  by 

OQ 

troops  from  the  T'ung  Barrier.  The  obvious  explanation 
for  Kao's  going  east  rather  than  west  was  that  he  was  trying 
to  return  to  P ' u-ku  Huai-en.  Although  the  evidence  is  not 
conclusive,  the  correlations  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
indicate  some  substance  to  the  connection  between  P'u-ku 
Huai-en  and  the  invasion. 

While  the  Tibetan  occupation  of  Ch'ang-an  and  creation 
of  a  puppet  regime  were  thus  likely  encouraged  by  P'u-ku, 
the  Tibetan  attack  was  also  a  continuation  of  a  six-year 
Tibetan  offensive.  This  offensive  resulted  from  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  T ' ang  withdrawal  of  most  of  its  border  forces 
to  fight  An  Lu-shan  and  the  accession  of  the  dynamic  Tibetan 
ruler  Khri-srong  lde-btsan  (r.  755-797). ^0  Because  of  his 
gains  against  the  Chinese,  the  crushing  of  opposition  to  the 
royal  house,  and  his  patronage  of  Tantric  Buddhism,  the  reign 

of  Khri-srong  marked  the  high  point  in  the  Tibetan  state's 
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rise  in  this  era. 


After  consolidating  his  control  in 


Tibet,  the  young  ruler  launched  attacks  that  wrested  the 


coveted  horse-breeding  areas  of  the  Ch '  ing-hai-p|  an<3 

Ho-ch ' u  yVj  regions  from  the  Chinese,  controlled  the  best 
roads  from  China  to  Central  Asia,  and  occupied  the  former 
Chinese  frontier  defense  zone.^  Moreover,  Khri-srong 
engineered  an  alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Nan-chao  on  the 
T ' ang  empire's  southwestern  border. ^3  Hereafter,  the  frontier 
in  the  Northwest  was  just  west  of  Feng-hsiang,  scarcely 
150  kilometers  west  of  Ch'ang-an,  and  north  of  Pin  Prefecture, 
about  120  kilometers  northwest  of  the  capital. 


ip 
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At  the  same  time,  Tibetan  sources  claim  that  the  invasion 
was  intended  to  force  the  Chinese  to  pay  the  tribute  promised 
by  Emperor  Su-tsung  in  a  treaty  signed  in  the  first  month  of 
762.  Chinese  sources  report  that  a  treaty  was  signed  at  that 
time  by  the  Chief  Ministers  Hsiao  Hua,  P'ei  Tsun-ch'ing,  and 
Kuo  Tzu-i.  While  these  sources  do  not  record  the  terms  of 
this  agreement,  they  do  say  that  the  Tibetans  insisted  upon 
dual  ratification  ceremonies,  one  according  to  the  customs 
of  each  country.  On  the  first  day,  the  representatives  went 
to  the  Hsing-t'ang  Temple  (hsing-t ' ang  ssu) ,  a  Buddhist 

monastery,  and  swore  to  the  agreement  according  to  Chinese 
custom;  on  the  next  day,  the  envoys  again  ratified  the  treaty, 
smearing  the  blood  of  sacrificial  animals  on  their  lips  in 


accordance  with  Tibetan  custom. 
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In  view  of  Chinese  insist¬ 


ence  upon  their  centrality  in  the  world  and  their  use  of 
ceremonies  to  symbolize  that  view,  the  use  of  dual  ceremonies 
was  a  notable  concession.  The  importance  of  these  ceremonies 
was  recognized  by  the  Tibetans  who  persistently  sought, 
during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  to  use  terms  of  equality 
in  their  communications  with  the  Chinese. 

The  Tibetan  view  of  the  762  treaty  is  recorded  on  a 
stele  at  Lhasa,  which  says: 

King  Khri-srong  lde  btsan,  being  a  profound  man, 
the  breadth  of  his  counsel  was  extensive,  and  whatever 
he  did  for  the  kingdom  was  completely  successful.  He 
conquered  and  held  under  his  sway  many  districts  and 
fortresses  of  China.  The  Chinese  Emperor,  and  his 
ministers  were  terrified.  They  offered  a  perpetual, 
yearly  tribute  of  50,000  rolls  of  silk  and  China  was 
obliged  to  pay  this  tribute.  When  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
the  father  died,  the  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
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was  not  able  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Tibet  and  the 
king  of  Tibet  was  offended.  Ngan-lam  Klu-khong  took 
the  lead  in  counsels  for  the  launching  of  war  by 
Tibet  against  China's  center,  at  the  Chinese  Emperor's 
palace . ^  5 

The  ease  with  which  the  Tibetans  were  able  to  penetrate  to 
the  capital  and  the  feebleness  of  the  T'ang  response  were 
signs  of  the  desperate  condition  to  which  the  once  powerful 
T'ang  empire  had  been  reduced. 

In  the  seventh  month  of  763,  after  completing  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Kansu  corridor  prefectures  of  Lan^J  ,  Ho  , 
Sharu|^>  ,  and  Yao^^i  ,  an  army  of  Tibetans  and  their  dependent 
tribes,  under  four  Tibetan  commanders,  advanced  east  through 
the  Ta-chen  Barrier  ( ta-chen  kuan) ,  just  under  100 

kilometers  northwest  of  Feng-hsiang . ^ 6  In  the  ninth  month, 
the  Tibetans  took  Ching  Prefecture,  whose  prefect,  as  we  have 
said,  defected  to  the  attackers.  With  that  prefect  guiding 
them,  the  long,  loose  column  of  tribesmen  flowed  southeast 
along  the  T'ang  post  road  to  the  strategic  road  junction  of 
Pin  Prefecture,  which  fell  in  the  tenth  month. ^ 

VI 

The  eunuch  Ch'eng  Yuan-chen  is  accused  by  the  Chinese 
histories  of  keeping  from  the  Emperor  reports  from  the  border 
generals  about  the  Tibetan  advance  until  the  fall  of  Pin, 
when  it  was  already  too  late  to  organize  a  successful  defense. 
It  is  also  said  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  month,  Kuo  Tzu-i 
had  warned  the  Emperor  about  the  Tibetan  threat,  but  had  been 
ignored. ^9  in  any  case,  the  political  and  fiscal  situation 
left  Tai-tsung  without  the  means  to  act  effectively.  There¬ 
fore,  as  with  the  other  problems  during  his  reign,  Tai-tsung 
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retreated  into  a  nonpolicy  of  ignoring  the  danger  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  disappear  before  he  was  forced  into  an 
action  that  would  have  had  equally  bad,  if  different,  conse¬ 
quences  . 

After  the  fall  of  Pin,  Ch ' eng  and/or  Tai-tsung  could  no 
longer  avoid  dealing  with  the  Tibetan  advance.  On  2/10/763, 
martial  law  was  declared  in  Ch'ang-an  and  the  Emperor  appointed 
Kuo  Tzu-i  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for  Troops  in  Kuan-nei  $3 
iQ  if  (kuan-nei  ping-ma  f u  yuan-shuai ) .  Because 

he  had  not  commanded  an  army  for  over  ten  months ,  Kuo  had 
only  a  few  personal  bodyguards  under  his  control  and  for  even 
these  he  had  to  confiscate  civilian  horses.  Kuo  was  ordered 
to  guard  the  major  crossing  of  the  Wei  River  at  Hsien-yang 
and  to  organize  a  defense  from  the  sundry  units  around  the 
capital.  Only  the  troops  of  the  Wei-pei  Military  Governor, 

Li  Kuang-chin  ,  which  took  the  brunt  of  the  attack, 

and  those  of  the  Pin-Ning  Military  Governor,  Po  Hsiao-te, 
which  arrived  after  the  Tibetan  retreat,  were  able  and  willing 


to  respond  to  Kuo's  commands. 
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Kuo's  deployment  to  Hsien-yang  was  made  untenable,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  Tibetans  flanked  his  position  by  going  straight 
south  from  Pin  Prefecture  into  Feng-t'ien  and  Wu-kung  counties, 
where  they  crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Wei  River.  They 
defeated  the  Wei-pei  Troop  Commissioner  Lu  Jih-kuang 
in  Chou-chih  County  on  4/10/763  and  again  20  kilo¬ 


meters  further  east  in  Chung-nan  CountyJ^j 
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on 


6/10/763.  These  battles  broke  the  last  defenses  before  the 
capital's  own  walls. 
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Exposed  in  the  indefensible  city,  on  the  seventh,  Tai- 
tsung  fled  eastward  towards  the  imperial  stronghold  at  Shan 

tr  o 

Prefecture.  On  the  same  day,  Kuo  retreated  from  Hsien- 
yang  into  Ch'ang-an,  only  to  find,  instead  of  the  Emperor, 
the  guards  general  Wang  Hsien-chung #  ,  who  with  400 
horsemen  and  a  number  of  imperial  princes,  including  the 
Prince  of  Feng,  Hung  ( f eng  wang  hung) ,  was  going 

over  to  the  Tibetans.  Wang  and  Prince  Hung  urged  Kuo  to 
seize  power;  but  Kuo,  instead,  sent  them  under  guard  eastward 
to  the  Emperor. 

This  incident  indicates  the  nearly  total  collapse  of  the 
dynasty,  a  situation  reminiscent  of  Hsuan-tsung's  abandonment 
of  the  capital  in  756.  Now  even  members  of  the  imperial 
family  sought  to  defect  to  the  state's  most  hated  foreign 
enemy.  Meanwhile,  bureaucrats  and  other  wealthy  citizens 
of  the  capital  fled  into  the  valleys  of  the  Ch ' in  Range, 
where  they  became  prey  for  the  growing  numbers  of  bandits 


and  deserters. 
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Tai-tsung  was  met  in  the  T'ung  Pass  by  the 


eunuch  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Shan,  Kuo  Tzu-i's  old 
nemesis,  Yu  Ch'ao-en,  and  troops  of  the  Shen-ts'e  Army 
tf&f-  ( shen-ts 1 e  chun) .  They  escorted  the  Emperor  on  to 
Shan  where  he  took  up  residence  within  the  Shen-ts'e  Army's 
cantonment. ^  The  crisis  in  Kuan-chung  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  Kuo  Tzu-i. 

We  are  offered  two  differing  accounts  of  Kuo's  own  with¬ 
drawal  from  Ch'ang-an.  The  Tzu-chih  t ' ung-chien ,  based  on 
the  Fen-yang  chia  chuan ,  says  that  Kuo  left  Ch'ang-an  with 
only  thirty  horsemen,  but  pictures  him  firm  in  his  plan  and 
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its  execution. ^  The  Chiu  T 1 ang  shu  chapters  on  the  Tibetans, 


to  the  contrary,  state  that  Kuo  left  the  capital  with  his 
whole  magnificent  household  carried  in  a  convoy  of  several 
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hundred  carts.  Thereafter,  these  chapters  picture  Kuo  as 


being  manipulated  by  more  active  subordinates  who  carried 
out  the  organizational  work  credited  to  Kuo  by  the  Fen-yang 
chia  chuan ♦  On  the  whole,  the  second  account  seems  more 
lifelike . 

The  Chiu  T ' ang  shu  says  Kuo  led  his  household  into  the 
Ch'in  Range,  the  customary  place  of  refuge  for  the  people  of 
Ch'ang-an.  Once  in  the  mountains,  Kuo  deliberated  on  the 
situation  with  two  of  his  staff  officers,  Wang  Yen-ch'ang 


M3  and  Li  0 


who  urged  Kuo  not  simply  to  flee, 


,  just  over  100  kilometers 


southeast  of  the  capital,  and  there  organize  the  resistance 
against  the  Tibetans.  Kuo  agreed.  On  the  main  road  from 
Ch'ang-an  to  the  middle  Yangtze  valley,  Shang  was  a  focal 
point  for  the  people  and  troops  fleeing  from  the  disaster 


in  Kuan-chung.  Moreover, 


located  40  kilometers  southeast  of  Shang,  had  a  garrison 
that  could  be  used  as  the  core  for  a  new  army. 

Kuo's  convoy  then  started  towards  Shang  following  a 
little-used  mountain  road  in  order  to  avoid  Tibetan  raiders, 
but  Wang  and  Li  became  anxious  over  the  slow-paced  convoy's 
vulnerability  and  went  ahead.  At  Shang  the  two  officers 


,  with 


found  the  guards  general  Chang 


several  hundred  guardsmen  pillaging  the  refugees.  With  a 


.  . 
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combination  of  threats  and  the  invocation  of  Kuo's  name, 
they  convinced  Chang  to  restore  order  in  the  prefecture. 
Chang's  troops  soon  were  augmented  by  small  groups  of  men 
from  various  commands  in  Kuan-chung,  for  example  those  under 


Kuo's  Provost  Martial,  and  Kao 


the  Feng-hsiang  Military  Governor.  As  well, 


the  Wu  Barrier  garrison  was  ordered  to  Shang.  With  the  army 
growing  daily,  Li  0  went  north  to  meet  Kuo,  who  had  stopped 
for  three  days  to  rest,  and  escorted  Kuo  into  Shang,  to  take 
command  of  the  assembling  troops. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Kuo  rejected  Tai-tsung's  order  to 
bring  the  new  army  to  Shan.88  That  would  have  meant  the 
abandonment  of  the  capital.  Kuo  also  secured  the  recall  from 
exile  of  the  financial  expert  Ti-wu  Ch ' i  to  serve  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Levying  Rations-^^  ( liang-liao  shih)  .  55 

Kuo  apparently  was  preparing  for  a  long,  arduous  campaign  to 
retake  Ch'ang-an,  like  that  of  757,  that  would  demand  exten¬ 
sive  logistical  support  from  the  Yangtze  valley. 

Fortunately  for  the  T'ang,  Kuo's  judgment  about  the 
strength  of  the  Tibetan  occupation  was  erroneous.  Although 
the  Tibetans  had  established  a  puppet  government,  they  were 
neither  able  nor  apparently  desirous  of  giving  it  sustained 
support.  The  tepid  Tibetan  attitude  suggests  that  the 
claimant  government  was  created  by  their  Chinese  collaborators, 
who  perhaps  in  exchange  promised  to  make  good  on  the  tribute 
agreed  to  in  the  762  treaty.  I  suspect  that  Kao  Hui  was 


active  in  this  matter. 


■ 
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The  Tibetans'  puppet  emperor  was  the  Prince  of  Kuang-wu, 
Ch'eng-hung  (kuang-wu  wang  ch ' eng-hung ) ,  a 


grandson  of  Emperor  Kao-tsung  and  Empress  Wu  and  part  brother 
of  the  princess  who  had  been  married  to  a  Tibetan  ruler  in 
710.  The  appropriate  government  officials  were  appointed, 
with  two  Han-lin  Scholars  serving  as  chief  ministers.  Attempts 
were  made  to  coerce  the  aged,  former  Chief  Minister  P'ei  Mien 
to  serve  in  this  government,  but  he  stoutly  refused  even  to 
speak  with  the  Tibetans  or  their  collaborators.^  The  puppet 
regime,  however,  required  the  continuing  military  presence 
of  the  Tibetan  army  to  survive,  but  the  Tibetans,  unsure  of 
their  strength  and  eager  to  return  to  their  herds  and  flocks, 
would  not  sustain  the  occupation.  In  the  end,  they  held  the 
city  for  only  fifteen  days. 

Having  little  information  about  the  enemy,  Kuo  Tzu-i 
sent  Chang-sun  Ch  ’  uan-hsu  r  a  Major  General  in 

the  Left  Yu-lin  Guard,  with  200  cavalrymen  to  reconnoiter 
Ch'ang-an.  Entering  the  Wei  River  valley,  Chang-sun  joined 
forces  with  a  former  President  of  the  Court  for  the  Reception 
of  Foreigners  who,  following  the  fall  of  Ch'ang-an,  had 
organized  a  thousand  men  and  entrenched  them  in  Lan-t'ien 


,  about  35  kilometers  southeast  of  the  capital. 


Together  the  two  leaders  approached  the  capital,  taking 


position  on  the  Duke  of  Han  Mound 


By  night,  they  lit  large  numbers  of  fires;  by  day,  they 
deployed  a  forest  of  flags  and  banners,  deceiving  the  Tibetans 
into  thinking  that  they  were  a  far  larger  force.  The  effect 


. 
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was  increased  by  local  people  who  told  the  Tibetans  that  it 
was  Kuo  Tzu-i  approaching  the  city  with  a  large  army. 

Chang-su  then  secretly  sent  Wang  Fu  X  $  ,  a  guards 

officer,  into  the  city,  where  he  recruited  young  thugs  who, 

on  the  night  of  the  twenty-f irst ,  rioted  in  the  Avenue  of  the 

Vermilion  Bird  (chu-ts 1 ui  chi eh ) ,  the  main  north- 

south  street  dividing  the  capital.  Simultaneously,  another 

former  T'ang  official  brought  troops  into  the  Imperial  Parks, 

north  of  the  palace.  Alarmed  by  these  several  demonstrations, 

most  of  the  Tibetans  abandoned  the  city  that  same  night. 

The  Tibetans,  however,  withdrew  only  as  far  as  their  newly 

6  2 

conquered  territory  at  the  western  edge  of  Kuan-chung. 

Both  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  the  imperial  government  were  caught 
unprepared  for  the  sudden  Tibetan  retreat.  On  24/10/763, 
Tai-tsung  hastened  to  appoint  Kuo  Viceroy  for  the  Western 
Capital,  i.e.  Ch ' ang-an ,  \b  %  &  if  (hs i-ching  liu-shou) ; 
and  the  next  day,  Kuo  left  Shang  arriving  outside  the 
capital  on  the  third  of  the  next  month. 

In  the  twelve  days  since  the  Tibetan  retreat  there  had 
been  anarchy  in  Ch' ang-an.  Moreover,  Wang  Fu  had  placed  him¬ 
self  in  charge  of  the  city  and  did  not  welcome  Kuo's  arrival. 
Accompanied  by  only  a  small  bodyguard,  Kuo  entered  the  city 
and  executed  Wang  for  his  misbehavior.  The  P_in  chih  charges 
that  Kuo  executed  Wang  in  order  to  take  all  the  credit  for 
recovering  the  capital,  but  the  other  sources  do  not  support 
that  charge.  Fortunately,  at  this  time,  General  Po  Hsiao-te 
brought  troops  to  the  city  and  Kuo  used  them  to  restore 


order . 
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During  the  763  Tibetan  invasion,  no  f an-chen  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  Northwest  responded  to  Tai-tsung's  call  for 
trorps.  The  most  important  non-responders  were  Li  Kuang-pi , 
who  was  especially  condemned  for  his  reluctance  to  come;  Li 
Chung-ch'en,  who  is  reported  to  have  started  out  for  the 
capital,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  subordinates;  and  P'u-ku 
Huai-en.  Their  refusal  is  generally  attributed  to  their 
fear  of  the  eunuch  Ch ' eng  Yuan-chen,^  with  the  Lai  T'ien 
case  cited  as  justification. 

A  successful  general  against  the  An-Shih  rebels,  in  760, 
Lai  T'ien  became  Military  Governor  at  Hsiang-yang  in  the 
wealthy  middle  Yangtze  region.  Although  Lai  manifested  con¬ 
siderable  independence  of  the  T'ang  government,  the  government 
seriously  undertook  to  purge  him  only  after  the  eunuch  Ch'eng 
Yuan-chen  came  to  power  under  the  new  emperor,  Tai-tsung. 

It  is  said  that  Ch'eng's  antagonism  resulted  from  Lai  having 
previously  rejected  Ch'eng's  offer  of  an  alliance.  Moreover, 
Ch'eng  and  the  Emperor  attempted  to  remove  Lai  by  means  of 
deceit  and  force.  Although  later  in  762,  Lai  voluntarily 
came  to  the  capital,  in  the  first  month  of  763,  he  was 
ordered  into  exile  and  then  to  commit  suicide. ^ 

Although  justice  was  not  clearly  on  either  side,  Lai's 
case  poisoned  relations  between  the  throne  and  the  f an-chen . 

To  what  extent  the  provincial  governors  used  the  case  as  a 
blind  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nonetheless,  their  rhetoric 
shows  the  level  of  autonomy  and  immunity  that  the  provincial 
governors  demanded  from  the  government  as  a  price  for  continued 
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support.  Conversely,  their  refusal  to  answer  Tai-tsung's 
call  further  sensitized  the  government  to  the  dangerous 
degree  to  which  power  had  become  decentralized. 

Proposal  to  Move  the  Capital  to  Loyang 

In  the  two  months  following  the  reoccupation  of  Ch'ang-an, 

however,  the  T ' ang  government's  concern  over  the  recalcitrant 

provincial  governors  was  diverted  by  the  controversy  over  an 

edict  ordering  the  capital  removed  from  Ch'ang-an  to  Loyang. 

This  edict  is  credited  to  the  influence  of  Ch ' eng  Yuan-chen, 

who  desired  not  to  return  to  Ch'ang-an  where  Kuo  and  other 

enemies  held  sway. ^  Ch ' eng ,  however,  was  probably  not 

alone  among  the  government  leaders  in  favoring  the  change. 

Because  he  himself  would  propose  moving  the  capital  to  Ho-chung 

in  773,  the  Chief  Minister  Yuan  Tsai  was  likely  to  have 

fi  7 

favored  the  move.  Since  he  had  gained  great  power  and 
influence  while  the  Emperor  was  at  Shan,  power  that  could 

ll 

not  be  guaranteed  upon  the  court fs  return  to  Ch’ang-an,  Yu 
Ch'ao-en  also  had  good  reason  to  favor  the  move  east. ^ 

Everyone  certainly  was  aware  of  Ch'ang-an's  vulnerability, 
beset  as  it  was  by  Tibetans,  Tanguts ,  Uighurs,  P ' u-ku  Huai-en, 
and  bandits.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  disorders  in  Ch'ang-an 
and  his  previous  treatment  of  Kuo,  Tai-tsung  could  not  feel 
confident  of  either  Kuo's  loyalty  or  his  ability  to  defend 
the  capital. 

Although  Tai-tsung  had  already  promulgated  the  edict, 
the  move  was  abandoned  when  Kuo  Tzu-i  sent  a  memorial  to 
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Tai-tsung  opposing  the  change. 69  Kuo  began  by  discoursing 
upon  the  geographic  strength  of  the  Kuan-chung  region  and 
pointing  out  the  role  it  played  in  the  rise  of  the  great 
dynasties  that  ruled  a  unified  Chinese  empire.  This  was  his 
geopolitical  argument  against  the  relocation  of  the  capital. 

Your  Subject  has  heard  that  in  ancient  time,  the 
Province  of  Yung^O  was  called  the  "heavenly  storehouse." 

To  the  right  it  controls  Lung  and  Shu;  to  the  left,  it 
grasps  Mount  Yao  and  the  Han  Gorge. 71  in  front,  there 
are  the  defiles  of  the  Ch ' in  Range  and  the  Hua  Mountains; 
and  to  the  rear,  there  is  the  firmness  of  the  clear  Wei 
and  the  turpid  Yellow.  This  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  gods, 
where  rulers  make  their  capital.  This  land  is  several 
thousand  l_i  square,  with  abundant  troops.  Its  soldiers 
are  strong  and  its  officers  brave.  It  dominates  all  the 
regions  around  it.  When  advantageous,  its  troops  go  out 
to  attack;  when  disadvantageous,  they  go  on  the  defensive. 
This  is  a  martial  country.  None  of  the  feudal  states 
were  its  equal.  Because  of  it,  the  Ch'in  and  Han  dynasties 
gained  the  empire. 

When  the  Sui  family  came  to  the  end  of  its  season, 
the  Emperor  Yang  moved  south,  the  region  of  the  Yellow 
and  Lo  rivers  became  a  wasteland  and  rebellions  broke 
out.  But  Kao-tsu  summoned  the  righteous  and  entered 
the  passes  first.  Thus,  he  was  able  to  wipe  out  the 
evil  braves  and  establish  peace  in  the  empire.  Down 
through  the  flourishing  of  T'ai-tsung  and  Kao-tsung, 
the  brilliance  of  Chung-tsung  and  Hsuan-tsung,  the  T ' ang 
emperors  usually  dwelled  in  Kuan-chung  and  seldom  resided 
at  Loyang. 

Kuo  then  pointedly  brought  to  Tai-tsung' s  attention  the 
central  role  that  the  northwestern  armies,  especially  the 
Shuo-fang  Army,  had  played  in  defeating  the  An-Shih  Rebellion. 
Kuo  emphasized  that  when  the  emperor  entrusted  military  tasks 
to  professionals,  great  successes  were  achieved. 

In  time,  the  Sogdian  barbarian  rebelled,  the  nine 
zones’^  of  imperial  control  disintegrated,  and  Ho-pei 
and  Ho-nan  completely  followed  the  rebellious  command. 
Nevertheless,  the  Former  Emperor  relied  on  the  troops 
of  Shuo-fang,  and  An  Ch'ing-hsu  was  driven  away  and 
destroyed.  Your  Majesty  availed  himself  of  the  armies 
from  the  western  lands,  and  Shih  Ch'ao-i  was  promptly 
slain . 
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Turning  to  the  just  completed  Tibetan  invasion  and  Tai- 
tsung's  flight  from  the  capital,  Kuo  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
eunuchs,  which  was  to  say  Ch ' eng  Yuan-chen. 

Recently  because  of  the  Tibetans'  bullying  pressure, 
the  Emperor  travelled  to  the  East.  Because  heretofore 
the  Six  Regiments  of  guards  have  not  been  well  chosen 
or  trained  (all  being  butchers  or  peddlers  of  the  market 
shops  who  had  themselves  falsely  enrolled  in  order 
illicitly  to  avoid  expeditionary  drafts) ,  when  the 
regiments  were  sent  to  battle,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
stood  firm.  Moreover,  eunuchs  have  covered  up  these 
abuses,  leaving  government  affairs  greatly  disordered. 

Now  these  things  have  caused  His  Majesty  to  be  unsettled 
and  to  retreat  and  dwell  at  Shan.  But  these  conditions 
are  the  result  of  employing  the  wrong  men.  How  can  it 
be  said  that  the  land  of  the  Ch'in  is  not  good? 

Now  the  streets  are  a-buzz  and  the  people  do  not 
know  whether  the  rumors  are  to  be  believed  or  not;  but 
all  say  His  Majesty  has  already  issued  the  orders  and 
will  move  to  Loyang.  Your  Subject  has  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  this  matter  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  see 
the  profit  in  it. 

Contrasting  the  devastation  and  strategic  weakness  of 
the  Loyang  region  to  the  strength  of  Kuan-chung,  Kuo  refers 
to  Loyang  as  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Chou,  thus  invoking  a 
powerful  historical  allusion  to  the  Chou  Dynasty,  that  was 
reduced  to  impotence  when  it  left  Kuan-chung  and  established 
its  capital  at  Loyang.  If  the  reference  is  brief,  the  implied 
message  is  very  strong. 

Now  as  for  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Chou,  they 
long  ago  fell  to  the  rebels;  the  palace  halls  have  been 
burned  leaving  scarcely  one  in  ten  standing.  The  govern¬ 
ment  offices  have  fallen  into  neglect  and  are  entirely 
without  rafters.  Within  the  Eastern  Capital  there  are 
not  even  a  thousand  households.  The  villages  are  over¬ 
grown  with  brambles,  places  where  wolves  howl,  devoid 
of  military  supplies  and  scarce  of  manpower.  In  the 
whole  region,  no  smoke  rises  from  human  habitations, 
and  there  is  only  desolation  for  a  thousand  li .  What 
will  be  used  for  the  sacrifices  of  a  great  state  and 
to  provide  appropriate  quarters  for  officials?  Still 
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more,  the  region  is  precariously  narrow,  barely 
several  hundred  Li  across.  To  the  east,  there  is 
Ch'eng-kao73  and  to  the  south,  the  Two  Halls. 74 
but  these  defiles  are  insufficient  to  be  relied 
upon.  Thus  the  area  will  soon  be  a  battlefield. 

On  the  basis  of  these  factors--the  strength  of  Kuan- 
chung,  the  weakness  of  the  Loyang  region,  and  the  dependability 
of  the  northwestern  armies— Kuo  urged  Tai-tsung  not  to  abandon 
Ch'ang-an.  He  anticipated  the  Emperor's  concern  that  because 
of  the  destruction  and  emigration  that  resulted  from  the 
Tibetan  invasion  there  would  be  insufficient  provisions  in 
Ch'ang-an.  In  the  best  Confucian  tradition,  Kuo  prescribed 
government  frugality.  The  Emperor  should  be  personally  frugal 
and  dismiss  idle  officials.  Furthermore,  Kuo  suggested  that 
the  fiscal  base  in  Kuan-chung  could  be  reestablished  by  light¬ 
ening  taxes,  reducing  the  corvee,  and  extending  a  sympathetic 
understanding  to  the  people. 

Kuo  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  immediate  military 
problems  that  threatened  the  capital.  For  these  Kuo  simply 
suggests  that  the  Emperor  turn  over  military  affairs  to  him, 
restating  the  position  of  the  professional  soldiers  that 
military  operations  were  rightly  their  exclusive  field  of 
endeavor. 


If  the  Emperor  will  appoint  worthy  and  able  ministers 
and  entrust  to  this  old  subject  the  training  of  troops  to 
ward  off  insults,  then  the  common  people  of  China  will 
regulate  themselves  and  the  invaders  and  bandits  will 
pacify  themselves.  The  achievement  of  restoration  can  be 
hoped  for  after  one  month;  and  the  period  of  good  years 
will  go  on  without  end. 

As  a  result  of  Kuo's  memorial,  Tai-tsung  promptly 
rescinded  his  edict.  To  some  degree,  the  Emperor's  quick 
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reversal  of  position  was  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
Kuo's  argument  that  Kuan-chung  was  still  a  strategically 
sound  dynastic  base,  whereas  the  Loyang  region  was  militarily 
untenable.  Even  more  important,  however,  was  Kuo's  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  services  performed  for  the  dynasty  by  the  north¬ 
western  armies  and  his  suggestion  that  military  affairs  be 
entirely  entrusted  to  him. 

During  the  Tibetan  invasion,  only  Kuo  and  the  troops  he 
led  in  the  Northwest  remained  completely  loyal  to  the  Emperor 
and  dynasty.  Thus  to  deny  Kuo  would  risk  losing  the  allegiance 
of  the  last  first-rank  commander  to  remain  attached  to  the 
government.  Finally,  Kuo's  opposition  to  the  relocation  of 
the  capital  and,  especially,  his  blaming  the  eunuchs  for  the 
loss  of  Ch'ang-an  were  positions  held  by  a  large  segment  of 
officialdom.  Kuo's  memorial  provided  a  focus  for  this  opposi¬ 
tion  . 


On  26/12/763,  Tai-tsung  returned  to  Ch'ang-an,  where  he 
received  Kuo  Tzu-i  with  the  statement,  "Because  We  did  not 
use  you  earlier,  matters  came  to  this!"  Soon  after  the 
Emperor  awarded  Kuo  an  Iron  CredentiaL^Jp^  ( t '  ieh-chuan) 
and  ordered  Kuo's  portrait  into  the  Ling-yen  Pavilion 

(ling-yen  ko)  ,  where  Emperor  T'ai-tsung  had  first  placed 
the  portraits  of  twenty-four  meritorious  ministers. ^5  Although 
these  were  high  honors,  the  impact  was  diminished  by  their 
having  long  ago  been  given  to  Kuo's  contemporaries  Li  Kuang-pi 
and  P ' u-ku  Huai-en,  to  say  nothing  of  the  four  rebel  f an-chen 


in  Ho-pei  who  received  the  honors  when  they  submitted  in  763. 
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The  Results  of  the  763  Tibetan  Invasion 
The  763  invasion  precipitated  major  changes  in  both  the 
internal  and  external  situation  of  the  T'ang.  The  leadership 
of  Tai-tsung's  government  underwent  a  major  shake-up,  con¬ 
centrating  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Minister 
Yuan  Tsai  and  the  eunuch  Yu  Ch ' ao-en ;  the  international  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  empire  was  demonstrated;  and  P'u-ku  Huai-en's 
break  with  the  T'ang  became  irreconcilable. 

Following  his  return  to  Ch'ang-an,  Tai-tsung  changed  his 
principal  advisors.  Because  the  bureaucracy  and  military 
generally  held  the  eunuch  Ch'eng  Yuan-chen  responsible  for 
the  T ' ang ' s  lack  of  preparedness,  the  Emperor  was  forced  to 
remove  him.  ^  Ch'eng  was  soon  replaced  by  the  eunuch  Yu 
Ch' ao-en,  who  returned  with  the  Emperor  from  Shan,  bringing 

#  II 

the  Shen-ts'e  Army  which  he  commanded.  Yu  was  given  command 

of  the  imperial  guards,  to  which  the  Shen-ts'e  was  soon  added, 

and  quickly  took  control  over  the  full  range  of  eunuch  func- 

tions  in  the  government.  Accompanying  the  change  m  eunuch 

leaders,  several  chief  ministers  were  dismissed  and  replaced 

with  supporters  of  Yuan  Tsai,  who  alone  among  the  pre-invasion 

chief  ministers  remained  in  office.  Thereby  Yuan  began 

a  decade-long  dominance  of  the  central  government. 

Above  all  else,  the  763  invasion  demonstrated  to  the 

T'ang's  enemies,  both  within  and  without  the  empire,  the 

79  . 

pitiable  weakness  of  the  regime.  Hereafter  many  provincial 
governors  felt  free  to  develop  their  territories  as  independ¬ 
ent  states,  and  neighboring  peoples  saw  that  the  T'ang  lay 
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open  to  attack.  The  Tibetans  now  raided  northwest  China 

almost  annually,  ultimately  forcing  the  T'ang  into  an  even 

more  oni-sided  relationship  with  the  Uighur  empire  than  had 

8  0 

existed  during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion. 

The  763  invasion  also  forced  to  a  head  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's 
confrontation  with  the  government.  P ' u-ku  could  now  see  that 
only  a  direct  and  immediate  assault  on  T'ai-yuan  could  salvage 
his  plan  for  an  independent  frontier  state.  Because  P'u-ku's 
control  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army  had  left  it  virtually  unarmed, 
the  Ch'ang-an  government,  for  its  part,  saw  clearly  the  need 
to  force  the  issue  and  salvage  what  resources  it  could. 


Kuo  Recovers  the  Shuo-fang  Army  from  P'u-ku  Huai-en 
With  the  Tibetan  withdrawal,  the  pressure  on  P'u-ku  Huai- 
en  to  act  was  increased.  In  the  first  month  of  764,  he  launched 
a  direct  attack  against  T'ai-yuan,  that  was  to  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  high-ranking  subordinate  of  Hsin  Yun-ching,  one  of 
the  submitted  rebel  generals  in  Ho-pei ,  and  the  Uighurs  at 
Ho-yang.  However,  Hsin  discovered  the  conspiracy  and  executed 
the  officer,  while  Ma  Sui  warned  off  the  support  from  Ho-pei. 
Thus,  when  P'u-ku's  son  Ch ' ang  attacked  the  city,  he  was 
easily  drive  off.  He  then  turned  to  attack  Yu-tz'u 
about  20  kilometers  southeast  of  T'ai-yuan,  guarding  the 

road  to  Ho-pei;  but  here  again  Ch'ang  was  unsuccessful  and 

8 1 

forced  into  a  siege  of  the  city. 

In  spite  of  P'u-ku's  attack  on  T'ai-yuan,  Tai-tsung  con¬ 


tinued  to  seek  a  settlement  that  would  retain  him  in  T'ang 
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service.  The  Emperor  now  asked  Yen  Chen-ch'ing  to  persuade 
P'u-ku,  taking  Yen  up  on  an  offer  made  during  the  exile  at 
Shan.  Yen,  however,  refused,  saying  that  previously  the  dire 
threat  of  the  Tibetan  attack  had  given  P'u-ku  a  face-saving 
excuse  to  return  his  allegiance  to  the  T ' ang ,  but  now  there 
was  no  way  except  an  abject  submission,  which  P'u-ku  could 
never  accept.  Yen  then  suggested  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
Shuo-fang  Army  remained  loyal  to  Kuo  Tzu-i  so  that  Kuo  could 


win  it  back  from  P'u-ku's  control. 
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Yen's  recommendation 


was  seconded  by  Li  Pa-'yu's  nephew,  Li  Pao-chen 
(733-794),  who  had  just  escaped  from  P'u-ku  at  Fen.  When 
questioned  by  the  Emperor,  Li  reported  that  the  Shuo-fang 
troops  obeyed  P'u-ku  only  because  he  had  told  them  that  the 
eunuch  Yu  Ch'ao-en  had  killed  Kuo. ^ 

Acting  on  these  recommendations,  Tai-tsung  appointed  Kuo 
to  be  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for  Kuan-nei  and  Ho-tung 

(kuan-nei  ho-tung  fu  yuan-shuai )  and  Military 
Governor  of  Ho-chung  and  to  its  associated  commissionerships 
->1  -f  (ho-chung  chieh-tu  teng  shih) .  On  26/1/764, 

Kuo  left  Ch'ang-an  to  go  to  his  new  command.  While  on  the 
road,  he  received  a  further  appointment  as  Grand  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Shuo-fang  (shuo-fang  chieh-tu  ta  shih) 


and  to  its  associated  commissionerships. 
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Kuo's  mission  was,  of  course,  to  recover  the  Shuo-fang 


Army  from  P'u-ku  Huai-en.  To  do  that,  Kuo  had  to  apply  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  personalities  and  the  groups 
that  formed  the  army  and,  with  great  political  dexterity, 
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play  upon  the  loyalties  and  divisions  within  the  command  to 
salvage  as  much  as  possible  of  the  army  for  the  T'ang.  Kuo's 
paucity  of  resources  made  the  task  more  difficult.  While  we 
may  assume  he  took  a  good  deal  of  money,  either  his  own  or 
the  government's,  it  appears  that  he  had  almost  no  troops. 

Yet  from  his  empty  helmet,  Kuo  conjured  up  an  army. 

Arriving  at  Ho-chung  Superior-prefecture  in  the  second 
month,  Kuo  first  had  to  restore  order  among  the  garrison  of 
troops  from  Yun-nan,  who  had  mutinied  and  were  preying  upon 

o  c 

the  local  population.  Meanwhile,  Shuo-fang  troops  turned 
on  and  killed  P ' u-ku  Ch'ang,  ending  any  chance  for  success 
of  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  rebellion.  The  incident  in  which  Ch'ang 
was  killed  emphasized  a  fundamental  division  in  the  Shuo-fang 
Army. 


Unable  to  take  Yu-tz'u,  P ' u-ku  Ch'ang  had  ordered  rein¬ 
forcements  from  a  camp  further  south.  Although  the  two  officers 
in  command,  Po  Yu  <3Z,  and  Chiao  Hui  pushed  the  troops 

to  the  limit,  their  rate  of  march  was  limited  by  the  disparity 
in  speeds  between  the  Chinese  infantry  and  the  foreign  cav¬ 
alry.  On  their  arrival,  Ch'ang  castigated  the  two  commanders 
for  the  slowness;  told  of  the  reason,  he  ordered  the  infantry 

beaten.  Po  and  Chiao  instead  beheaded  Ch'ang  and  sent  his 

86 

head  to  the  T'ang. 

This  incident  again  brings  to  our  attention  the  dual 


structure  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army.  With  both  Chinese  and 
foreigners  forming  major  parts  of  the  army,  misunderstanding 
and  tensions  were  inevitable;  when  the  demarcation  in  large 
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part  coincided  with  the  distinction  between  infantry  and 
cavalry,  the  problem  became  still  greater.  In  this  period, 
P'u-ku  more  easily  controlled  the  foreign  cavalrymen  than 
he  did  the  Chinese  infantrymen.  That  the  Troop  Commissioner 


Hou  Chung-chuang  withheld  his  troops  from  P'u-ku 

during  this  period®^  further  shows  us  that  the  army  did  not 


uniformly  support  P'u-ku's  rebellion. 

With  his  son  dead  and  his  control  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army 
broken,  P'u-ku  Huai-en  hastily  fled,  going  eventually  to  the 


O  Q 

old  Shuo-fang  headquarters  at  Ling-wu.  Meanwhile  the  Shuo- 


fang  Provost  Martial,  Chang 


took  charge 


at  Fen  Prefecture,  executing  Po  Yu  and  Chiao  Hui ,  before  sub¬ 


mitting  to  Kuo  Tzu-i.  Chang  then  bribed  a  staff  officer  sent 
by  Kuo  to  investigate,  who  in  turn  reported  that  Chang  was 
responsible  for  bringing  the  army  over  to  the  T'ang.  Only 
when  Kuo  himself  went  to  Fen  on  10/2/764  did  he  discover 
the  truth. 

There  is  no  precise  information  about  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  Shuo-fang  Army  during  the  period  of  P'u-ku's  control. 

We  can,  however,  assume  that  they  were  substantial,  especially 
among  the  f oreign-dominated  cavalry.  Kuo  himself  later 
emphasized  Shuo-fang 's  cavalry  losses  that  occurred  during 
and  after  the  An-Shih  Rebellion.  This  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  army  and  severely  constrained  T'ang  policy  in  the 
Northwest . 


Although  doubtless  relieved  by  the  recovery  of  major 
parts  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army,  Tai-tsung  was  not  ready  to  give 
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up  entirely  on  P'u-ku.  The  Emperor  abruptly  silenced  officials 
who  congratulated  him  when  P'u-ku  Ch'ang's  head  was  brought 
to  the  capital;  and  he  ordered  Kuo  Tzu-i  to  send  P'u-ku  Huai- 
en ' s  mother,  whom  P'u-ku  had  abandoned  at  Fen,  respectfully  to 
the  capital.  When  she  died  a  month  later,  the  Emperor  arranged 
for  her  funeral.  Only  four  months  later  did  Tai-tsung  formally 
remove  P'u-ku  from  his  commands  and,  even  then,  he  left  him 
with  high  honors,  including  a  chief  ministership . ^ 1  Clearly 
Tai-tsung  could  or  would  not  fully  turn  on  his  former  sub¬ 
ordinate.  The  important  question  is  whether  that  reluctance 
was  motivated  by  the  belief  that  P'u-ku  had  been  trapped  into 
rebellion  or  by  the  T'ang's  need  for  P'u-ku's  influence  with 
the  Uighurs? 


The  Invasion  of  764 


At  Ling-wu,  where  he  seized  control 


from  his  old  comrade 


Hun  Shih-chih;  P'u-ku  Huai-en  was  able  to  collect  a 

Q  O 

small  army;  but  without  the  Shuo-fang  Army  and  access  to 
his  allies  in  Ho-pei,  he  hereafter  had  to  rely  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  and  neighboring  peoples 
for  troops.  There  is  no  better  testimony  to  P'u-ku's  unique 
skills  and  position  than  that  he  was  able  to  engineer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Tibetans  and  the  Uighurs. 

In  the  fall  of  764,^3  p'u-ku  Huai-en  allied  with  the 
Tibetans,  who  held  most  of  the  former  T ' ang  province  of  Lung-yu, 
to  attack  the  T'ang.  These  Tibetans  with  their  dependent  tribes 
provided  most  of  the  manpower  for  an  attack  on  T'ang  territory. 
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while  P ' u-ku  supplied  his  knowledge  about  the  terrain  and  the 
Chinese.  The  Tibetans  had  occupied  the  frontier  zone  with 
China  for  only  a  short  time  and  hence  did  not  have  the  Tolos 
tribes'  accumulated  experience  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese. 
Kuo's  biographies  say  that  there  was  Uighur  participation  in 
the  attack,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  significant  or 

Q  4 

official  Uighur  participation. 

The  attack  was  launched  along  two  axes,  following  the 
natural  lines  of  communication  marked  by  T ' ang  post  roads. 

The  northern  advance  came  from  Yuan  Prefecture  east 

through  Ching  to  Pin  Prefecture  £7  j*  ;)}j  ;  the  southern 

began  in  Tibetan  held  Lung  Prefecture,  around  the  T ' ang  strong¬ 
hold  at  Feng-hsiang,  and  on  into  Fu-feng  County. 

As  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for  Kuan-nei ,  Kuo  Tzu-i  was 
responsible  for  resisting  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  attack,  but  there 
was  little  substance  to  go  along  with  his  title.  With  the 
military  governors  in  other  provinces  again  ignoring  the 
Emperor's  summonses,  Kuo  only  had  the  Shuo-fang  troops  he 
recovered  in  Ho-tung  and  Ho-chung,  Po  Hsiao-te's  Chen-hsi 
Pei-t'ing  Expeditionary  Force  that  now  garrisoned  Pin-Ning, 
the  troops  of  the  Fu-Fang  military  governorship,  and  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  Feng-hsiang.  All  these  uni.ts  had  suffered  great 
losses  during  the  rebellion,  and  the  Shuo-fang  Army  had  further 
undergone  the  trauma  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  rebellion  that  had 
caused  even  more  losses  and  had,  moreover,  disrupted  the 
informal  relations  that  underlay  the  formal  system  of  command. 
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The  defenders'  weakness  was  not,  however,  simply  a  matter 
of  numbers;  the  armies  were  also  disordered.  For  example, 
when  ordered  to  move  west,  the  Ho-chung  garrison  mutinied, ^ 
pillaging  for  a  day  and  a  night  before  order  could  be  restored 
These  were  probably  the  same  Yunnanese  troops  that  Kuo  had 
had  to  suppress  when  he  took  command  at  Ho-chung  in  763. 

This  was  not  a  unique  occurrence.  Similar  mutinies 
erupted  in  the  first  month  of  764  when  Po  Hsio-te  and  his 
Central  Asian  troops  were  transferred  to  Pin  Prefecture,  and 
in  773  when  Li  Pao-yu  transferred  troops  from  Feng-hsiang  to 
Chou-chih.96  We  can  infer  three  causes  for  these  disturbances 
First,  the  fabric  of  the  armies  had  been  weakened  by  the  long 
years  of  warfare.  Their  ranks  were  thinned  and  selected  by 
combat,  then  inadequately  refilled  with  forced  conscripts. 
Thus,  the  quality  of  the  soldiers  was  lowered  and  the  ties 
among  them  weakened.  Second,  the  armies  had  moved  frequently 
from  place  to  place  during  the  rebellion,  and  several  had  lost 
their  pre-rebellion  bases.  Without  home-bases,  men  could  not 
establish  families  and  other  stable  ties,  and  their  commanders 
could  not  provide  reliable  logistical  support.  Third,  the 
poor  discipline,  the  lack  of  local  ties,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  armies  all  combined  to  make  pillage  a  general  habit. 

When  an  army  moved  out  of  an  area,  anger  and  opportunity  com¬ 
bined  as  the  soldiers  sought  to  get  what  they  could  while 
they  could  in  order  to  prepare  for  an  uncertain  future. 

In  view  of  his  command's  weakness,  Kuo  chose  to  occupy 
certain  strong  defensive  positions  and  not  directly  oppose 
the  enemy  advance.  This  would  be  Kuo's  basic  strategy  for 
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the  defense  of  the  Northwest  during  the  remainder  of  his 
career.  From  these  strongholds,  attacks  of  opportunity  were 
made,  while  retaining  the  ability  to  disengage  at  will. 

These  strongholds  also  maintained  a  T'ang  presence  in  the 
invaded  areas,  ensuring  that  once  the  attack  had  run  its  course, 
the  affected  prefectures  would  not  be  permanently  lost  to 
Chinese  control.  Thus,  Kuo  sought  to  limit  the  effects  of 
the  attack  without  unduly  expending  his  limited  resources. 

It  is  reported  that  on  the  eve  of  Kuo's  departure  for 
Feng-t'ien,  the  Emperor  asked  Kuo  about  his  plans.  Kuo  replied 
that  because  P'u-ku's  troops  were  Kuo's  old  subordinates  he 
anticipated  that  they  would  not  fight  against  him.  This 
opinion,  whether  made  out  of  ignorance  or  out  of  Chinese 
self-centeredness,  neglects  the  fact  that  the  attackers  were 
mostly  Tibetan  and  not  Shuo-fang  troops.  Thus,  this  passage 
probably  confuses  the  situations  of  early  and  late  764.97 

The  importance  of  the  Tibetan  participation  and  the 
weakness  of  the  T'ang  were  shown  by  the  appointment  of  Kuo 
and  Li  Pao-yu,  on  17/9/764,  as  Commissioners  to  Negotiate 
Peace  with  the  Tibetans  ( t ' ung-ho  t ' u-f an  shih) , 

Kuo  for  the  northern  axis  of  advance  and  Li  for  the  southern. 

The  government  apparently  hoped  to  negotiate  a  breach  between 
the  Tibetans  and  P'u-ku  Huai-en.  Kuo  was  also  appointed 
Pacification  Commissioner  and  Civil  Governor  for  Shuo-fang 

(shuo-fang  chao-f u  kuan-ch ' a  shih)  , 
assigning  him  the  task  of  separating  Shuo-fang  territorial 
jurisdictions  from  P'u-ku  Huai-en  just  as  he  had  won  over 
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the  Shuo-fang  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  previous  year. 

Finally,  Kuo  and  Li  were  each  given  high  honors  to  insure 
their  loyalty;  Li  was  appointed  Director  of  Instruction^]!^ 
(ssu-t'u)  and  Kuo  Grand  Pacifier  Mi  (t 1 ai-wei ) . ^ 

Kuo,  for  his  part,  refused  the  appointment  as  Grand 
Pacifier,  declining  the  polite  three  times  before  Tai-tsung 
acquiesced.  In  two  surviving  memorials  submitted  to  the 
Emperor  on  this  matter,  Kuo  argues  that  honors  and  appoint¬ 
ments  had  been  too  freely  given  during  the  rebellion,  weak¬ 
ening  the  institutional  structure  of  the  government.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  he  already  had  sufficient  honors  and 
that  he  actually  wished  to  retire  to  private  life,  but  stayed 
on  only  because  of  the  emergency  facing  the  state.  Finally, 

Kuo  said  that  with  the  Tibetans  and  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  threatening, 
it  was  inappropriate  to  hand  out  congratulations . ^9 

In  the  context  of  the  times,  Kuo's  statement  that  he 
wished  to  retire  perhaps  went  beyond  polite  humility  and 
became  a  threat  directed  against  the  Emperor.  After  the 
vagaries  of  the  past  decade,  Kuo  was  now  indispensable  to 
the  T'ang.  Without  Kuo,  the  government  risked  losing  the 
Shuo-fang  Army;  without  the  Shuo-fang  Army,  it  risked  losing 
Ch'ang-an.  If  Kuo  was  not  of  a  type  with  the  Ho-pei  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  in  their  ambitions  to  autonomy,  he  was  a 
sufficiently  astute  politician  to  strengthen  his  position 
while  he  was  able. 

On  17/9/764,  the  advancing  Tibetans  entered  Pin  Prefecture 
Kuo  responded  by  sending  reinforcements  under  his  son  Hsi,  a 
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Troop  Commissioner  in  the  Shuo-fang  Army,  to  Po  Hsiao-te 
commanding  at  Pin,  who  withdrew  into  the  prefectural  city. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  P ' u-ku  himself  arrived  northwest  of  Pin, 
indicating  that  the  main  attack  was  to  come  along  the  northern 
axis.  In  response,  Kuo  again  reinforced  Pin. 

Checked  at  Pin,  P'u-ku  Huai-en  bypassed  the  city  and  con¬ 
tinued  southeast  to  Feng-t'ien.  Although  this  advance  alarmed 
the  capital,  where  martial  law  was  again  declared,  Kuo,  at 
Feng-t'ien,  refused  the  advice  of  his  generals  to  leave  the 
fortifications  and  attack  the  enemy.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  execute  any  officer  who  again  spoke  of 
attacking.  He  reasoned  that  because  the  enemy  had  come  a 
long  distance,  it  was  to  the  enemy's  advantage  to  provoke  a 
battle  quickly.  In  this  analysis  Kuo  was  simply  recognizing 
that  an  invader  is  cut  off  from  his  sources  of  supply  and 
reinforcement,  and  so  must  take  the  initiative.  Kuo  obviously 
was  not  ignoring  the  necessity  to  rest  troops  either  after 
the  long  march  into  the  invaded  territory  (P'u-ku  undoubtedly 
rested  his  forces  in  the  Pin-liang  area  before  he  ever  got 
to  Pin)  or  before  giving  battle.  These  are  clearly  two  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  considerations.  Kuo,  moreover,  continued  to 
believe  that  other  than  the  advance  guard,  the  attackers 
were  his  former  subordinates  who  would  not  fight  against  him. 

In  the  end,  Kuo  turned  P'u-ku  back  by  resorting  to  a 
strategem.  On  the  night  of  7/10/764,  Kuo  deployed  troops 
outside  of  the  fortifications  in  extended  order,  making  them 
appear  far  more  numerous  than  they  actually  were.  In  the 
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morning  when  P'u-ku  approached,  he  was  taken  aback  both  by 
the  unexpected  imperial  preparations  and  their  apparent 
strength.  Not  daring  to  attack,  he  withdrew  to  Pin.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  city,  both  P'u-ku 
and  the  Tibetans  abandoned  the  attack  for  the  year,  passing 
out  of  imperial  territory  on  the  twenty-f irst . 

The  764  attack  was  instructive  to  all  parties  concerned. 
P'u-ku  Huai-en  saw  that  greater  strength  was  necessary  to 
successfully  penetrate  to  the  wealthy  areas  around  Ch'ang-an, 
and  to  that  end,  he  set  about  to  ally  elements  of  the  Tibetan 
and  Uighur  states  against  the  T'ang.  For  the  T'ang,  the 
attack  had  emphasized  to  the  Emperor  and  his  government  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  Northwest's  defenses.  Since  there 
was  little  that  could  be  done  to  reverse  the  decline  of  the 
armies  in  the  year  before  P'u-ku  and  his  allies  returned,  the 
Emperor  knew  he  must  ensure  that  Kuo  Tzu-i  remained  loyal  to 
the  T'ang  and  active  in  its  defense,  in  order  to  maintain  what 
defenses  there  were  in  the  region. 

Honors  to  Kuo 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  765,  Tai-tsung 
attempted  to  strengthen  Kuo  Tzu-i 's  allegiance  to  the  T'ang 
by  presenting  him  with  exceptional  marks  of  imperial  favor, 
paid  for  with  imperial  prestige,  but  without  sacrificing 
imperial  power  or  wealth.  This  was,  of  course,  the  same 
method  Tai-tsung  and  Su-tsung  had  used  since  756  to  retain 
some  leverage  over  military  leaders,  who  the  anarchy  of  the 
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rebellion  period  had  freed  of  most  institutional  and  finan¬ 
cial  checks  on  their  authority. 

On  4/7/765,  Tai-tsung  betrothed  the  fourth  of  his 


a  T'ang  princess  was  dangerous,  for  they  were  often  haughty, 
without  etiquette,  disrespectful  to  their  in-laws,  and  inclined 
to  treat  their  husbands  like  slaves.  They  frequently  divorced 


and  remarried. This  marriage  was  no  exception  to  the  pat¬ 


tern.  On  one  notable  occasion  when  the  couple  was  bitterly 
quarrelling,  Kuo  Ai  told  his  wife  that  she  dared  to  act  out¬ 
rageously  only  because  her  father  was  emperor,  but  she  should 
remember  that  Ai ' s  father  was  not  emperor  only  because  he 
chose  not  to  be.  At  this,  the  princess  rushed  off  to  report 
Ai ' s  indiscretion  to  her  father.  She  was  however  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  Tai-tsung  told  her  that  Kuo  Ai  had  spoken  no 
more  than  the  truth  and  then  sent  his  daughter  to  make  peace 
with  her  husband.  ^2 

On  2/12/764,  Tai-tsung  appointed  Kuo  to  be  President 
of  the  Department  of  State  Affairs  (shang-shu  ling) . 

This  office  had  been  abolished  in  662  out  of  respect  for 
T'ai-tsung  who  had  held  the  post  until  he  became  Crown  Prince. 
Since  662,  it  had  been  held  only  by  Tai-tsung 's  son  and  heir, 
the  future  Te-tsung,  who  received  the  post  in  honor  of  being 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  that  defeated  Shih  Ch'ao-i. 

Thus  for  Kuo,  who  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  imperial  family, 
this  was  indeed  an  exceptional  honor. 
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Kuo  naturally  refused  the  appointment,  stating  his  con¬ 
cern  for  his  own  past  failures,  his  continuing  desire  to 
retire,  and  his  wish  to  avoid  disrespect  for  T'ai-tsung.  The 
Emperor,  however,  insisted,  and  Kuo  was  escorted  by  the  chief 
ministers  and  five  hundred  imperial  guardsmen  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Affairs  to  ceremonially  take  up  his  duties. 

Afterward  Kuo  again  submitted  a  memorial  declining  the 
appointment,  in  which  he  returned  to  the  theme  of  institu¬ 
tional  rectification  raised  in  his  memorial  declining  his 
appointment  as  Grand  Pacifier.  Kuo  attacked  the  multiplicity 
of  appointments  given  to  generals  during  the  rebellion  and 
recommended  that  these  now  be  revoked,  offering  his  own  rich 
collection  as  a  starting  place. 

The  Emperor  accepted  Kuo's  declination  in  a  hand-written 
edict,  delivered  to  Kuo  by  the  Palace  Superintendent 
(nei-shih)  Yu  Ch'ao-en.  The  Emperor  also  presented  to  Kuo 
a  large  number  of  valuable  gifts,  including  a  Lady  Lu 
(lu  shih) ,  who  had  been  an  imperial  concubine  of  the  third 
rank  jL  l  (mei  jen) .  While  this  doubtless  was  a  considerable 


honor,  it  was  a  gift  of  dubious  wisdom  to  a  man  whose  house¬ 
hold  was  so  rent  by  a  conflict  between  his  principal  and  a 
secondary  wife  that  the  Emperor  himself  had  been  called  upon 
to  restore  peace  between  them.  It  is  illustrative  of  the 
Standard  Histories'  editorial  practices  that  Kuo's  biographies 
imply  that  he  never  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Affairs,  yet  the  "Kuo  Family  Temple  Inscrip¬ 
tion,"  erected  on  21/11/764,  lists  it  among  Kuo  Tzu-i's 
offices . 103 
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The  Invasion  of  765 


Tai-tsung's  concern  for  keeping  Kuo's  services  was  well 
founded,  because  P'u-ku  Huai-en  was  using  his  great  talent, 
knowledge,  and  connections  to  form  an  unnatural  alliance 
between  the  Tibetans  and  the  Uighurs  for  the  purpose  of 


launching  a  powerful  new  attack  against  Ch ' ang-an . ^ 4 


At  the  end  of  the  fall  of  765,  P'u-ku' s  allies  converged 


on  Ch'ang-an  in  three  columns.  In  the  west, 


vassals  of  the  Tibetans 


advanced  along  both  banks  of  the  Wei  east  through  Feng-hsiang 
and  Chou-chih.  In  the  east,  Tanguts  commanded  by  three  of 
P'u-ku's  generals  came  south  out  of  the  mountains  into  T'ung 
Prefecture,  planning  to  cross  the  Wei  and  approach  Ch'ang-an 
from  the  east. 

The  main  attack,  meanwhile,  came  from  the  Tibetan  ter¬ 
ritory  around  the  former  T'ang  prefecture  of  Yuan,  southeast 
along  the  post  road  to  Pin  Prefecture;  it  was  then  to  turn 
towards  the  Wei  River  and  the  capital.  Three  distinct  units 
made  this  central  attack:  the  Tibetans  led,  followed  by  the 
Uighurs,  and  last  came  P'u-ku  Huai-en  with  his  personal  army. 
The  Tibetan  force  was  again  that  of  the  border-region  com¬ 
manders.  The  three  thousand-man  Uighur  army  was  led  by  the 


,  and  the  Khan ' s 


Khan's  younger  brother 


baia  or  minister,  indicating  that  the  expedition  had  at 
least  the  Khan's  approval. 

The  weakness  of  the  northwestern  defenses  was  exacerbated 


by  the  T ' ang ' s  inadequate  intelligence  about  events  beyond 
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the  frontier.  The  principal  imperial  forces  were  not  deployed 
until  after  P'u-ku's  attack  had  begun.  Early  in  the  ninth 
month,  the  Shuo-fang  Troop  Commissioner  Hun  Kan  and  General 
Po  Yuan-kuang  found  themselves  surrounded  in  Feng- 

t'ien  by  the  Tibetans  for  three  days  before  they  escaped  the 
attackers'  overwhelming  strength.  Only  on  the  sixteenth  was 

Kuo  Tzu-i  ordered  from  the  Shuo-fang  Army's  headquarters  at 

—  77 i  1  0 

Ho-chung  to  Ching-yang  ,  forty  kilometers  north  of  the 

capital . 

As  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for  Kuan-nei,  Kuo  would  seem 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  imperial  preparations.  While  the 
lack  of  depth  in  the  imperial  defenses,  resulting  from  the 
retraction  of  the  T ' ang  defenses  and  from  tribal  defections 
during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  might  account  for  P'u-ku's 
achievement  of  tactical  surprise,  it  does  not  account  for 
the  strategic  failure  to  deploy  the  imperial  armies  before 
the  beginning  of  the  attack.  However,  it  is  clear  that  Kuo 
did  not  have  complete  freedom  of  action.  He  was  first  very 
conscious  of  the  logistical  difficulties  of  operating  away 
from  his  Ho-chung  base,  especially  since  little  support  was 
available  in  the  Northwest.  Beyond  this,  we  do  not  know  what 
constraints  were  imposed  on  him  by  the  imperial  government. 
That  Kuo  was  ordered  from  Ho-chung  to  Ching-yang  might  mean 
he  only  took  operational  control  of  the  armies  in  the  region 
when  ordered  by  the  Emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  government  had  to  prod  Kuo  into  action. 
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As  in  the  previous  year,  the  imperial  forces  concentrated 
in  fortified  positions  and  refused  to  oppose  directly  the 
attackers.  The  weakness  of  the  T ' ang  armies  and  the  character 
of  the  attacking  forces  again  dictated  this  passive,  posi¬ 
tional  defense.  Of  the  military  commanders  in  other  regions, 
only  Li  Chung-ch'en  of  Huai-hsi  honored  Tai-tsung's  orders 
to  send  troops  to  the  defense  of  the  capital.  ^5  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor  took  personal  command  of  the  imperial  guards, 
which  now  included  the  Shen-ts'e  Army.  Following  the  763 
Tibetan  invasion,  the  Shen-ts'e  had  become  part  of  the  guards 
as  a  reward  for  its  loyalty  to  the  Emperor. Martial  law 
was  declared  in  Ch'ang-an,  and  the  dominant  eunuch  Yu  Ch'ao-en 
was  put  in  control  of  the  city.  He  confiscated  privately- 
owned  horses  for  use  in  the  armies,  organized  militia,  and 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  halt  people  fleeing  from  the 
capital.  Yu  also  advised  the  Emperor  again  to  leave  the  city 
for  the  East,  but  had  to  abandon  the  proposal  when  a  Grand 


(chi-shih- chung)  gave 


voice  to  the  official  class's  opposition. 

Fortunately  eight  days  of  heavy  rain,  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  twenty-f ourth ,  halted  the  enemy  advance,  and  gave  the 
imperial  troops  time  to  organize.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  month,  the  Tibetans  and  Uighurs  joined  forces  in  Pin 
Prefecture  to  begin  an  attack  south  towards  the  capital. 

But  at  this  crucial  time,  they  learned  that  P ' u-ku  Huai-en 
had  died  on  7/9/765,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  the 


invasion . 
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Because  the  Tibetans  and  Uighurs  had  been  able  to  co¬ 
operate  only  through  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  mediation,  his  death 
crippled  the  invasion.  By  9/10/765,  the  Uighurs  and  Tibetans 
were  in  Ching-yang  County  facing  Kuo  Tzu-i,  but  in  separate 
camps,  immobilized  by  their  mutual  suspicions.  Neither  could 
accept  the  other's  leadership  in  order  to  continue  the  attack. 

Realizing  the  gap  that  had  been  opened  between  the  two 
principal  attackers,  Kuo  sent  an  officer  from  his  headquarters 
guard  to  the  Uighur  camp  to  offer  a  joint  attack  against  the 
Tibetans.  Suspicious,  the  Uighurs  demanded  to  negotiate 

directly  with  Kuo,  who  then  rode  to  the  Uighur  camp  with  only 
a  small  escort,  ignoring  warnings  from  his  staff  and  his  son 
Hsi  that  the  Uighurs  could  not  be  trusted.  Kuo  rejected  their 
advice,  reasoning  with  eminent  good  sense  that  the  outnumbered 
T'ang  armies  could  not  hope  to  defeat  the  attackers,  and  so 
the  calculated  risk  of  his  embassy  was  necessary.  Moreover, 
Kuo  knew  that  a  large  escort  would  be  useless  if  the  Uighurs 
chose  to  attack  him  and  would  destroy  the  psychological 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  his  seeming  temerity. 

At  the  Uighur  camp,  Kuo  and  the  Uighur  leaders  sat  down 
to  drink  and  work  out  the  terms  for  their  cooperation.  Kuo 
bluffed  about  the  strength  of  his  army;  the  Uighurs  blamed 
their  break  with  the  T'ang  on  P ' u-ku  Huai-en,  who  they 
claimed  had  told  them  that  Kuo  was  dead  and  that  Tai-tsung 
had  fled  to  the  South.  Kuo  then  presented  the  Uighurs 
3,000  turbans  of  variegated  silk.  Although  they  swore  an 
oath  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation,  the  real  basis  for  the 
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resulting  agreement  was  that  the  Uighurs  were  to  attack  the 

Tibetans  immediately,  in  return  for  which  they  would  get  the 

Tibetans'  loot.  This  was  of  course  a  great  incentive  to  the 

Uighurs,  who  had  arrived  after  the  Tibetans  and  thus  had  gotten 
10  8 

less  booty.  The  Uighurs  also  obtained  the  promise  that 

P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  sons  would  be  spared  by  the  T'ang,  out  of 
respect  for  the  Khan's  wife,  who  was  Huai-en's  daughter. 

In  short,  although  Kuo's  familiarity  with  the  Uighurs 
played  a  role,  the  agreement  was  a  marriage  of  convenience, 
not  of  love.  Kuo's  biographies  distort  events  by  reversing 
the  sequence  of  P'u-ku's  death  and  the  Uighur  defection.  To 
correct  this  error  does  not,  however,  denigrate  Kuo's  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  only  more  accurately  shows  his  political  knowledge 
and  skill. 

Learning  of  the  meeting  between  the  Uighurs  and  Kuo, 
the  Tibetans  immediately  abandoned  their  camp  and  began  a 
slow,  booty-laden  retreat.  The  Uighurs  were  soon  in  pursuit, 
accompanied  by  T'ang  cavalry  under  the  Shuo-fang  Troop  Com- 

II 

missioner  Po  Yuan-kuang.  On  the  fifteenth,  the  Uighurs  over¬ 
took  the  Tibetans  and  attacked  under  the  cover  of  both  a 
blizzard  and  night.  The  Uighurs  took  huge  herds  of  animals 
and  many  human  captives  from  their  former  allies  and,  we  may 
presume,  kept  them  all. 

As  a  result  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  death  and  the  Uighur 
defection  the  attack  on  Ch'ang-an  disintegrated.  Almost 
immediately,  several  of  P'u-ku's  leading  generals  were 
enticed  to  surrender.  Kuo  sent  a  general  to  drive  the  Tanguts 
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out  of  eastern  Kuan-chung,  with  special  orders  to  eliminate 
the  three  subordinates  of  P'u-ku  who  had  led  the  Tanguts  in 


.  109 

their  attack.  Other  troops  were  sent  to  regain  control 

of  the  old  Shuo-fang  headquarters  at  Ling-wu.^^  Furthermore, 


many  of  the  tribesmen  who  had  attacked  the  T'ang  positions  in 
western  Kuan-chung  surrendered  to  the  Chinese  authorities  at 
Feng-hsiang.  Thus,  P'u-ku's  second  invasion  ended  with  major 
gains  for  the  T'ang  defenders. 


Aftermath  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  Attack 


The  defection  of  the  Uighurs  and  the  surrender  by  parts 
of  some  vassal  tribes  were  major  steps  in  reconstructing  the 
network  of  collaborators  and  allies  that  formed  the  forward 
echelon  of  the  T'ang  frontier  defenses.  But  it  remained 
questionable  whether  the  T'ang  would  establish  a  sufficiently 
strong  military  presence  in  the  Northwest  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  over  the  tribesmen  who  were  now  again  receptive  to  T'ang 
overlordship.  In  the  same  way,  the  death  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en 
cut  loose  the  bicultural  generals  who  had  served  him.  These 
men  could  be  very  useful  in  reconstituting  the  T'ang  defenses; 
or  left  free,  they  could  hinder  the  same  process.  Kuo  Tzu-i 
showed  his  concern  about  these  men  by  his  careful  attention 


to  securing  the  submission  of  P'u-ku  Ming-ch'en 


a  nephew  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en,  who  Kuo  described  as  the  most 
skillful  of  Huai-en's  generals,  and  by  his  emphatic  orders  to 
capture  the  three  generals  who  led  the  Tangut  wing  of  the 


765  invasion . ^ ^ 
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Tai-tsung  reinforced  Kuo's  agreement  with  the  Uighurs 
by  lavishly  receiving  a  Uighur  delegation  led  by  the  Khan's 
brother,  who  had  commanded  the  three  thousand  Uighurs  allied 
with  P ' u-ku  Huai-en,  that  came  to  Ch'ang-an  on  27/10/765. 
Tai-tsung  presented  100,000  rolls  of  silk  to  them  as  a  token 
of  the  T'ang's  desire  to  restore  ties  with  the  Uighurs.  To 
meet  this  payment,  the  Emperor  had  emptied  all  the  government 
treasuries  and  storehouses  in  the  capital  and  imposed  a  special 
levy  on  officials.  The  same  officials  then  went  unpaid  because 
the  government  was  broke  as  a  result  of  the  Emperor's  largesse. 

The  government,  however,  did  not  immediately  strengthen 

the  northwestern  defenses.  For  example,  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  his 

troops  were  sent  back  to  Ho-chung,  even  though  they  had  no 

113 

important  mission  there.  Typically  the  imperial  armies 

were  left  where  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the  rebellion  and 
had  not  been  redeployed  to  meet  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  post-rebellion  period.  The  government's  improvident 
attitude  largely  resulted  from  its  tenuous  control  over  the 
provincial  armies  and  its  inability  to  provide  logistical 
support ‘ for  troops  sent  to  the  Northwest. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  crisis  of  confidence  among  the 
officials  and  gentry  of  Kuan-chung,  who  were  the  very  core 
of  the  dynasty's  support;  they  were  unsure  of  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  emperor  to  hold  the  region.  This 
attitude  was  shown  by  the  defections  to  the  enemy  of  officials 
and  even  members  of  the  imperial  family  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  large-scale  migration  from  Kuan-chung  to  the 
Yangtze  Valley. 
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The  Emperor  now  had  to  accept  that  Kuo  was  indispensable 
for  keeping  the  northwestern  frontier  and  its  armies  secure 
for  the  dynasty.  Without  these  defenses  the  regional  base 
for  T ' ang  rule  would  be  imperiled.  As  had  been  shown  in  the 
mutinies  and  invasions  between  762  and  766,  only  Kuo  had  the 
skill,  experience,  and  store  of  personal  alliances  to  maintain 
control  over  the  Shuo-fang  and  other  armies  of  the  Northwest. 
Without  the  early  T ' ang ' s  insitutional  checks  on  military 
power  and  with  the  logistical  decentralization  which  began 
in  the  pre-rebellion  border  armies  and  spread  throughout  the 
empire  during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  Tai-tsung  had  no  choice 
but  to  rely  on  the  personal  loyalty  and  power  of  Kuo,  and 
men  like  him,  to  give  military  substance  to  the  dynasty's 
imperial  claims. 


* 


V.  DEFENSE  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  FRONTIER,  766-779 


During  the  Ta-li  reign  period (766-779),  the  T'ang 
dynasty  sought  to  recoup  its  strength  after  the  An-Shih  Rebel¬ 
lion  and  the  confrontation  with  P'u-ku  Huai-en  while  avoiding 
any  new  disaster  that  might  tear  apart  the  worn  fabric  of 
T'ang  rule.  During  this  period  the  T'ang  faced  many  diffi¬ 
cult  problems.  The  administrative  system  was  outdated  and  in 
chaos.  The  imperial  armies  were  exhausted,  scattered,  and 
only  tenuously  controlled  by  the  Ch'ang-an  government.  The 
wealthy  Ho-pei  region  was  firmly  held  by  former  rebel  generals, 
who  maintained  the  region's  autonomy.  Moreover,  the  natural 
supporters  of  T'ang  rule  had  lost  confidence  in  the  dynasty 
and  no  longer  unhesitatingly  assumed  its  legitimacy.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  capital  itself  lacked  adequate  defenses  against 
the  continuing  Tibetan  and  potential  Uighur  attacks.  Funda¬ 
mental  to  these  problems  was  the  lack  of  money.  Financial 
weakness  limited  the  policies  that  the  government  could  attempt 
and  also  the  degree  of  success  that  these  policies  could  achieve. 

In  any  event,  the  thirteen  years  of  Ta-li  were  successful 
for  the  T'ang,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  the  dynasty  sur¬ 
vived.  That  the  thin  line  of  defenses  in  the  Northwest  held 
was  a  major  factor  in  the  dynasty's  survival. ^  The  soldiers 
of  the  Northwest  preserved  the  T ' ang ' s  regional  base, 
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preventing  the  devastating  shock  of  another  occupation  of 
the  capital  that  might  have  broken  the  last  shreds  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  dynasty.  Certainly  a  move  to  any  other  city 
would  have  dangerously  exposed  the  government  to  new  sources 
of  coercion  and,  even  more  importantly,  would  have  lost  the 
symbolic  association  of  city,  dynasty,  and  empire. 

The  Sources  of  Kuo  Tzu-i's  Power 

Kuo  Tzu-i  was  the  most  important  operational  commander 
on  the  frontier  during  Ta-li ;  moreover,  he  was  an  important 
political  leader  in  the  government,  especially  with  regard  to 
questions  affecting  the  Northwest.  His  power  was  in  large 
part  based  on  and  delimited  by  his  official  positions,  but 
these  positions  formed  only  the  skeleton  of  his  power.  The 
muscles  and  ligaments  were  a  network  of  personal  relationships 
with  subordinates,  associates,  and  members  of  other  elites. 
These  relationships  were,  furthermore,  supported  by  Kuo's 
experience,  ability,  wealth,  and,  circularly,  by  his  official 
positions . 

As  the  cerebrum  of  this  political-military  body,  Kuo 
gave  it  its  chief  direction  and  dictated  its  general  colora¬ 
tion.  Therefore  his  personality  and  personal  relationships 
were  essential  elements  in  its  make-up.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  at  the  beginning  of  Ta-li ,  Kuo  was  sixty-nine  years  old 
and  had  spent  forty-nine  years  in  the  T'ang  armies,  with  most 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  spent  in  the  Shuo-fang  Military 
District.  In  armies  where  personal  relationships  were 
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increasingly  important,  this  gave  him  an  enormous  treasury 
of  experience  and  resources  upon  which  to  draw;  in  a  society 
that  respected  ag'i,  his  years  gave  him  a  rarely  achieved 
stature . 

Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  end  of  the  Ta-li 
period,  Kuo  was  eighty- two  years  old  and,  apparently,  his 
physical  vigor  and  mental  agility  had  both  suffered  in  the 
later  years.  His  hands  no  longer  deftly  directed  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  commands,  but  rather,  they  rested  heavily  on 
them.  Moreover,  by  simply  remaining  at  the  helm  for  so  long, 
he  limited  the  advancement  of  his  highest  level  subordinates, 
men  who  by  his  own  careful  selection  were  ambitious,  skillful, 
and  unrestrained.  The  result  was  that,  in  Kuo's  last  years, 
tensions  and  disloyalties  surfaced,  albeit  under  the  emperor's 
careful  tutelage.  But  these  incidents  are  best  left  for  the 
next  chapter.  In  any  event,  the  personal  Kuo  was  expressed 
through  his  larger  political  body. 

During  Ta-li ,  Kuo's  offices  combined  the  characteristics 

of  an  early  T ' ang  Governor-general  and  a  high  T'ang  military 

3 

governor  (see  Table  6) .  He  commanded  a  large  professional 
army  and  its  corresponding  civil  jurisdictions  like  a  pre¬ 
rebellion  military  governor,  yet  he  also  exercised  operational 
control  over  other  units  on  the  frontier,  as  had  a  governor- 
general  in  the  early  T'ang.  His  posts  as  Vice  Commander  in 


Chief 


(kuan-nei  f u  yuan-shuai ) 


and  Grand  Military  Governor  of  Shuo-fang 


(Shuo-f ang  chieh-tu  ta-shih)  were  the  keys  to  his  structure 


. 
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Table  6 


KUO  TZU-I'S  OFFICIAL  POSITIONS  DURING  TA-LI 


Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for  Ho-tung^vf^^j  i\  | (ho-tung 
f u  yuan-shuai )  J  J  >  | 

nd  Civil  Governor  of  Ho-chung 

At.  (ho-chung  chieh-tu  pen-tao  kuan- 

teng  shih) 

a.  Prefect  of  Ho-chung  Superior-precture  (ho-chung 

yin) 


Kuan-nei 


uan- 


3.  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for 
nei  f u-yuan-shuai) 

4.  Grand  Military  Governor  of  Shuo-fang 

(shuo-f  ang  chieh-tu  ta-shih)  71  J  ^  /*~A'  1 

a.  Grand  Governor-general  of  Ling  Prefecture  I !*)< 

*HS  Cling  chou  ta-tu-tu) 

b.  Grand  Protector-general  for  Ch'an-yu  and  Chen-pei 

(ch 1 an-yu  chen-pei  ta-tu-hu) 

c.  Commissioner  for  Revenue,  Agricultural  Colonies,  Salt 
Lakes,  and  to  Regulate  the Karbari an  Tribes  in  Kuan-eni 

1  (kuan-nei 

chih-tu  ying-t ' ien  yen-ch 1 lh  ya  chu  fan  pu-lo  teng  shih) 

d.  Water  Transport  Commissioner  for  the  Six  Fortresses 

( liu-ch ' eng  shui  yun  shih) 

5.  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  for  Ho-hsi^>jj  (ho-hsi 

f u-yuan-shuai ) 

6.  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace  with  the  Tibetans 

( t ' ung-ho  t 1 u-f an  teng  shih) 


SOURCE:  CSTP  92. 6b- 7a. 
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of  power.  As  Military  Governor  he  commanded  the  Shuo-fang 
Army;  as  Vice  Commander  in  Chief  he  held  operational  control 
over  the  Pin-Ning  cad  Fu-Fang  military  governors.  Kuo's  com¬ 
mand,  thus,  resembled  a  modern  western  army  group.  Although 
Kuo  was  also  Military  Governor  of  Ho-chung,  its  affairs  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  Resident  (liu-hou)  after  768-9, 

when  Kuo  moved  west  to  Pin  Prefecture.  Furthermore,  Ho-chung 
never  possessed  a  major  army  of  its  own;  it  drew  its  garrison 
from  Kuo's  Shuo-fang  Army. 

By  the  end  of  Ta-li  the  defenses  in  pre-rebellion  Shuo- 
fang  had  been  divided  into  five  military  governorships  all 
under  Kuo  Tzu-i's  general  direction.  These  commands  guarded 
two  of  the  four  river  valleys  that  formed  potential  invasion 
routes  into  Kuan-chung  for  the  Tibetans.  The  easternmost 
valley,  that  of  the  Lo  River  /  was  guarded  by  the  Fu- 

Fang  military  governorship.  Further  west,  the  Pin-Ning^J^S- 
Military  Governor  occupied  key  points  on  the  central  flowage 
of  the  Ching  River?^£  •  Because  this  was  the  route  the 
Tibetans  used  most  often,  Kuo  and  his  Shuo-fang  Army  were 
located  here  during  most  of  Ta-li .  To  the  northwest  further 
up  the  Ching  River,  the  Ching- Yuan?  military  governor¬ 

ship  pressed  against  the  Tibetan  assembly  areas  around  the 
river's  headwaters  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Liu-p'an 


Mountains  (liu-p '  an  shan)  .  The  other  two  western¬ 
most  valleys--the  P '  ing-yang  River  and  the  Wei 

itself — were  guarded  by  the  military  governorship  at  Feng- 
hsiang;  the  military  governor  here  was  first  Li  Pao-yu  then 


. 
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Chu  Tz'u.4  We  may  assume  that  the  T ' ang  government  inten¬ 
tionally  separated  Kuo's  commands  and  that  at  Feng-hsiang  in 
order  to  prevent  an  /  single  general  from  controlling  all  of 
Ch'ang-an's  outer  defenses. 

Kuo's  three  commands  plus  Feng-hsiang  formed  the  main 
defense  line  for  Ch'ang-an  against  the  Tibetans;  this  front 
line  was  supplemented  by  separately  controlled  inner  defenses 
located  in  the  Wei  River  valley  and  by  the  surviving  portions 
of  the  pre-rebellion  defenses  on  the  perimeter  of  the  Ordos 
Loop . 


The  old  outer  defenses  were  now  largely  under  the  command 
of  a  Shou-fang  Resident  maintained  at  Ling-wu,  the  former 
headquarters  of  the  military  district.  The  Resident  commanded 
the  T'ien-te  and  Ting-yuan  armies,  the  Western  Shuo-hsiang 
Fortress,  and  the  prefectures  of  Ling,  Yen,  Hsia,  and  Feng 
in  the  western  Ordos.6  His  commands  guarded  the  settled 
areas  along  the  Yellow  River  and  the  vassal  tribes  of  the 
western  Ordos,  as  well  as  interdicting  Tibetan  communications 
from  the  Ch'ing-hai  region  to  the  Liu-p'an  Mountains  base 
area.  In  778,  as  a  result  of  renewed  Uighur  attacks  on 
Chinese  territory,  the  Chen-wu  Army  Military  Governor 

(chen-wu  chun  chieh-tu  shih) ,  controlling  Sheng 
,  Lin  M  ,  and  Suiv^4r  prefectures  in  the  northeastern 
Ordos,  was  established  commanding  further  detachments  from 
the  Shuo-fang  Army.6 


Kuo  controlled  these  five  commands  through  both  his 
official  positions  and  his  personal  relationships  with  their 
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commanders.  Most  of  the  seven  Ta-li  military  governors  and 
residents  were  military  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Shuo- 
fang  Army  under  Kuo ,  or  who  had  otherwise  served  under  Kuo 
in  the  campaigns  against  the  rebellion  (see  Table  7  for  the 
principal  commanders  in  the  Northwest  during  Ta-li ) . 

As  for  most  officials  below  the  rank  of  military  governor 
we  know  little  about  Kuo's  residents  at  Ling-wu  and  Ho-chung. 


We  know  the  most  about  Lu  Ssu-kung  (711-781)  ,  because 

after  serving  under  Kuo  he  became  a  provincial  governor  in 
the  Yangtze  valley  and  Ling-nan.  Entering  officialdom  by 
hereditary  privilege,  Lu  established  an  excellent  reputation 
as  a  county  official  and  magistrate.  While  serving  in  Kuan- 
chung  during  the  T'ang  collapse  of  755,  he  was  taken  in  by 
Kuo  Tzu-i  and  eventually  became  Vice  Military  Governor  and 
Resident  at  Ling-wu,  where  he  reestablished  a  Shuo-fang  head¬ 
quarters  after  the  death  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en.  Lu  remained  at 
Ling-wu  until  768  when  he  became  Civil  Governor  of  Chiang- 


hsi  (chi 


ang-hsi  kuan-ch 1  a  shih)  . 


Lu's  successor  in  the  Ling-wu  residency  was  Ch'ang  Ch ' ien 
kuang  ,  who  served  there  for  the  remainder  of  Ta-li . 

Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  more  about  Ch'ang  than  his  serv¬ 
ice  at  Ling-wu.®  Prominent  in  the  military  operations  at  Ling 
wu  during  Ch ' ang ' s  tenure  was  the  Turkish  cavalry  general  Po 
Yuan-kuang.  Po  was  descended  from  the  chieftains  of  a  Shuo- 
fang  chi-mi  jurisdiction  who  were  also  hereditary  officers  in 
the  Shuo-fang  Army.  His  biography  in  the  Hsin  T ' ang  shu  says 
that  he  was  Resident  at  Ling-wu  and  Commissioner  for  the  Ting- 
yuan  Fortress,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake. ^ 


' 


PRINCIPAL  COMMANDERS  ON  THE  NORTHWEST  FRONTIER  DURING  TA-LI 
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Li  Kuang-chinyjp^Jj^|  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
famous  general  Li  Kuang-pi.  After  surviving  Fang  Kuan's 
defeat  in  the  Battle  of  Ch'en-t'ao  Grade,  he  was  pardoned  by 
Su-tsung  and  took  service  in  the  imperial  guards,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  powerful  eunuch  Li  Fu-kuo.  When 
his  elder  brother  defied  the  emperor,  Li  Kuang-chin  was  sent 
away  from  the  capital  and  was  appointed  Wei-pei  Military  Gov¬ 


ernor  . 


10 


In  769,  the  year  preceding  the  purge  of  the  eunuch 


leader  Yu  Ch'ao-en,  Li  was  removed  from  the  Wei-pei  military 
governorship.  While  his  biography  charges  that  Li  had  been 
sent  from  the  capital  because  of  his  brother,  we  can  assume 
that  he  did  not  sever  his  association  with  the  eunuchs  and, 
therefore,  must  suspect  that  he  was  removed  in  769  as  part 
of  the  Chief  Minister  Yuan  Tsai's  purge  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en. 

That  Li  was  replaced  with  a  close  associate  of  Kuo  Tzu-i,  who 
was  involved  in  Yuan's  plot,  strengthens  this  suspicion. 

The  new  military  governor  was  Tsang  Hsi-jang 
(d.  774) ,  who  was  in  the  fourth  generation  of  his  family  to 


serve  in  Shuo-fang. 


11 


After  Tsang 's  death  in  774,  Kuo  kept 


control  of  Wei-pei  by  giving  the  command  to  his  younger 
brother  Kuo  Tzu-wei  -12 

Ma  Lin  (d.  776) ,  whose  native  place  was  Fu-feng 

County  tk&M,  in  Kuan-chung,  was  one  of  the  Chinese  adven¬ 
turers  who  established  their  reputations  in  the  Central  Asian 

II 

armies  during  Hsuan- tsung ' s  reign.  Ma  returned  east  with  Li 
Ssu-yeh's  expeditionary  force  in  756,  and  served  in  that  com- 


13 


He  was  succeeded  in  Ching-Yuan  by  his 


mand  thereafter. 


'  BfiW  - 
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Provost  Martial  Tuan  Hsiu-shih.  A  native  of  Lung-yu  Province, 
Tuan  had  also  sought  his  fortune  in  Central  Asia,  taking  a 
staff  position  in  An-hsi  after  passing  his  ming-ching  examina¬ 
tion  early  in  the  T ' ien-pao  period.  Closely  associated  with 
Li  Ssu-yeh,  Tuan  came  east  in  756  as  part  of  the  An-hsi  Pei- 
t'ing  Expeditionary  Force  and  remained  with  the  command  until 
780.-^  Although  Ma  and  Tuan  were  not  members  of  the  Shuo-fang 
Army  on  which  Kuo's  power  was  built,  their  Central  Asian  expe¬ 
ditionary  force  had  often  served  under  Kuo.  These  two  com¬ 
manders  and  their  army  kept  a  distinct  identity,  yet  were 
nonetheless  an  essential  part  of  Kuo's  power  base. 

All  of  Kuo's  territorial  commands  were  garrisoned  by 
units  derived  from  the  pre-rebellion  Shuo-fang  Army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  An-hsi  Pei-t'ing  Expeditionary  Force.  But 
the  Shuo-fang  Army  had  emerged  exhausted  from  the  An-Shih 
Rebellion,  only  to  be  ravaged  again  by  P'u-ku  Huai-en's 
rebellion;  the  army  had  suffered  especially  great  losses  to 
its  cavalry  arm.  The  weakness  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army  was 
bemoaned  by  Kuo  in  a  memorial  submitted  to  Tai-tsung  in  774. ^ 
He  said  that  the  army  was  at  only  ten  percent  of  its  maximum 
pre-rebellion  strength,  which  Yen  Keng-wang^  has  estimated 
at  approximately  100,000,  and  Kuo  further  complained  that  his 
army  had  only  two  percent  of  the  Tibetans'  strength  in  horses. 
Although  Kuo's  statements  must  be  considered  more  rhetorical 
than  statistical,  they  do  tend  to  confirm  the  other  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  main  body  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army,  that  is  to 
say  those  troops  kept  under  Kuo's  personal  command,  first  at 
Ho-chung  then  at  Pin  Prefecture,  numbered  about  10,000  men.^ 


- 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Ta-li  period,  the  Shuo-fang 
Army  was  further  weakened  by  its  inability  to  force  or  induce 
the  various  tribes  in  the  region  to  cooperate  with  it  against 
the  Tibetans.  On  the  one  hand  the  tribes  did  not  serve  in  or 
provide  intelligence  to  the  T'ang  armies,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  they  often  raided  Chinese  territory,  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  along  with  the  Tibetans.  Therefore,  the  reestab¬ 
lishing  of  control  over  the  Tangut,  T'u-yu-hun,  and  other 
tribes  became  a  major  task  for  Kuo  Tzu-i  during  Ta-li . 

The  most  important  continuing  cause  for  the  weakness  of 
Kuo's  forces  was  that  the  Northwest  was  not  economically  self- 
sufficient.  As  a  rule  the  prefecture  under  Kuo's  control 
could  not  support  even  the  minimal  needs  of  the  troops  gar¬ 
risoned  in  them;  as  a  result,  these  units  were  dependent  in 
part  upon  the  central  government  for  support.  The  government 
in  turn  depended  upon  grain  and  goods  extracted  from  the 
Chiang-Huai  Region.  This  economic  dependence  helped  enforce 
the  northwestern  armies'  loyalty  to  the  government. 

Although  unable  to  attain  full  self-sufficiency,  the 
armies  did  try  to  provide  for  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
For  example,  while  still  based  in  Ho-chung,  Kuo  encouraged 
his  troops  to  cultivate  fields  for  their  own  support;  how¬ 
ever,  the  troops  thought  that  all  the  arable  land  in  the 
prefecture  was  already  in  use  so  that  their  efforts  would  be 
futile.  Kuo  then  personally  undertook  the  cultivation  of 
100  mou  of  land.  Encouraged  by  Kuo's  example,  it  is  said 
that  within  a  year  the  army  was  providing  its  own  food.  u 
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A  method  more  consonant  with  the  realities  of  the  North¬ 
west  was  used  to  support  the  An-hsi  Pei-t'ing  Expeditionary 
Force.  Responding  to  the  command's  complaints  and  troop  dis¬ 
orders,  the  government  put  two  prefectures  in  the  eastern 


province  of  Honan--Cheng  and  Ying  --under  the  admin- 
istrative  control  of  the  Central  Asian  force.  These  two 


prefectures  in  a  surplus  producing  region  then  paid  their 
taxes  to  agents  of  the  expeditionary  force,  with  the  proceeds 
used  to  support  the  army.  This  arrangement  continued  through¬ 
out  Ta-li . 

Both  of  these  examples  illustrate  the  characteristic 

reluctance  and  inability  of  the  imperial  government  to  provide 

direct  logistical  support  to  its  armies,  which  were  major 

factors  in  the  T'ang's  loss  of  control  over  its  armies  from 

711  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty. ^2  These  are,  furthermore,  still 

2  3 

a  problem  in  contemporary  China.  Moreover,  even  with  both 

local  and  central  government  support  the  northwestern  armies 

were  not  as  well  supplied  as  the  troops  in  more  wealthy  areas 

such  as  Ho-pei.  When  Shuo-fang  troops  were  sent  to  Ho-pei 

during  Te-tsung's  reign,  their  eastern  comrades  found  their 

24 

poor  clothing  and  equipment  laughable. 

The  poverty  of  his  armies  contrasted  with  Kuo's  personal 
wealth,  which  was  by  all  accounts  great.  Like  other  generals 
who  rose  to  power  during  the  rebellion,  Kuo  acquired  a  lavish 
Ch'ang-an  mansion.  The  full  details  of  Kuo's  personal 
income  are,  of  course,  unrecoverable.  His  official  salaries 


alone  were  considerable;  the  Hsin  T 1 ang  shu  reports  he  received 
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240,000  strings  of  cash  per  year.  That  was  augmented  by  a 

large  fief  of  maintenance  and  a  quarter  century  of  imperial 
2 

gifts.  Beyond  these  sources  we  know  that  he,  like  other 
members  of  the  T'ang  elite,  invested  in  land  and  enterprises 
in  Kuan-chung.  This  comes  to  our  attention  because  Tai-tsung 
ordered  destroyed  the  water-powered  rolling  mills 
(chih-liu  nien-wei)  on  the  White  Canal  (pai  ch ' u)  north 

of  the  capital,  which  were  diverting  water  intended  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Two  of  the  mills  were  owned  by  Kuo  and  two  by  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  Sheng-p ' ing  Princess.  Because  Kuo  and 
the  princess  owned  mills,  local  officials  had  not  previously 
dared  to  remove  them. 

If  Kuo's  wealth  supported  a  luxurious  life-style,  it  also 
was  necessary  if  Kuo  was  to  act  out  his  leadership  role  and 
high  status.  Just  as  today  dress,  entertainments,  and  other 
forms  of  conspicuous  consumption  were  expected  to  reflect  a 
man's  position.  More  important  is  that  in  the  middle  T'ang 
a  provincial  governor's  public  and  private  affairs  were  not 
clearly  separated.  For  example,  a  governor's  staff  was  sup¬ 
plemented  with  private  retainers  paid  with  private  funds. 28 
The  men  who  served  on  Kuo's  staff  as  private  secretaries, 
advisors,  guests,  or  as  public  officials  made  a  vital  contri¬ 
bution  to  Kuo's  power  and  prestige.  Moreover,  Ch'en  Yin-k'o 
has  demonstrated  that  provincial  officials,  in  a  period  some 


two  to  four  decades  later,  received  significantly  higher 


salaries  than  did  comparable  officials  in  the  capital. 


29 


In 


this  later  period,  the  added  salaries  could  be  provided  for 


. 
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out  of  the  provincial  or  prefectural  shares  of  the  Double  Tax; 
but  in  Ta-li  when  capital  officials  were  going  unpaid,  offi¬ 
cials  in  Kuo's  jurisdictions  had  to  be  provided  for  through 
resources  of  Kuo's  own  creation.  Whether  this  was  done 
through  a  public  means,  the  more  or  less  normal  taxes  imposed, 
or  private  means,  from  Kuo's  own  purse,  is  unknown,  as  is  also 
whether  such  a  distinction  could  be  drawn. 

Because  of  his  position,  wealth,  and  personality  Kuo 


attracted  a  renowned  staff,  or  mu-fu 


4^- 


30 


Sixty  former 


members  later  became  high  ranking  generals  or  officials. 

Hsiao  Hua,  who  Kuo  took  under  his  wing  during  the  Campaign  of 
the  Nine  Military  Governors  in  759,  later  became  a  chief  min¬ 
ister.  ^  Shao  Yueh  was  captured  after  serving  both 

An  Lu-shan  and  Shih  Ssu-ming,  but  became  a  secretary  to  Kuo 
before  reentering  the  regular  bureaucracy  where  he  became 
Magistrate  of  Ch'ang-an  County  and  later  Vice  Minister  of 
Officials. ^  Tu  Huang-shang  (738-805),  who  after 

taking  his  chin-shih  in  763  became  a  private  advisor  ( tsung- 
shih  )  on  Kuo's  staff,  was  later  a  successful  chief 

minister  under  Emperor  Hsien-tsung  (r.  806-820).^ 

Staff  members  were  privately  recruited/fc^  (pi-chao) . 
If  they  were  given  a  regular  provincial-bureaucratic  post 
their  appointment  was  reported  to  the  central  government,  but 
confirmation  was  usually  taken  for  granted.  That  the  govern¬ 
ment  once  refused  to  confirm  Kuo's  appointment  of  some  pre¬ 
fectural  officials  is  as  remarkable  for  the  shock  it  caused 
among  Kuo's  subordinates  as  it  is  for  showing  Kuo's  submis¬ 
siveness  to  the  emperor.  Certainly  few  other  f an-chen 
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tolerated  such  interference  in  the  internal  administration 
of  their  territory. ^ 

Thus,  Kuo  ^zu-i  built  his  power  on  a  foundation  of 
official  positions,  personal  relationships  with  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  associates,  wealth,  and  an  able  staff.  If  his 
offices  were  the  skeleton  and  the  dyadic  alliances,  wealth, 
and  staff  the  muscles,  it  remained  for  Kuo  himself  to  function 
as  the  brain  for  the  body  that  acted  in  his  name.  His  own 
ability,  experience,  and  personality  shaped  and  guided  that 
larger  body,  balancing  its  members  and  controlling  its  move¬ 
ments.  If,  for  example,  Kuo  was  generous  and  lenient  as  a 
commander,  he  chose  the  fierce  disciplinarian  Li  Huai-kuang 
to  be  his  Provost  Martial  and  gave  him  authority  and 
freedom  with  which  to  work.  The  official  historian  P'ei  Chi 

notes  Kuo's  control  over  his  high-ranking  subordinates, 
saying  that  he  habitually  ordered  them  about  with  the  almost 
invisible  signs  usually  reserved  for  servants.  J  Kuo  in  both 
his  smaller  personal  and  larger  political  bodies  acted  in 
the  context  of  T ' ang  internal  politics  and  the  strategic 
problem  of  defending  northwest  China  in  a  time  of  military 
and  political  weakness.  That  this  problem  was  met,  if  not 
solved,  was  in  large  part  an  accomplishment  of  Kuo's  two 
bodies . 


The  Tibetan  Attacks  During  Ta-li 
During  the  Ta-li  period,  Tibetan  raids  against  the  T'ang 
occurred  almost  annually  (see  Table  8);  only  in  the  winters  of 


■ 
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Table  8 

TIBETAN  ATTACKS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  DURING  THE  TA-LI  PERIOD 


Date 


Places  Attacked 


Sources 


766 


10/767 


8-10/768 


9/769 


9/770 


4/772 


772 


8-10/773 


774 


9/775 


9/776 


Ling  Prefecture 
I — 1 u  County 

vv 

P'an-yuan  County 
I — lu  County 
Ling  Prefecture 


Ling  Prefecture  (ling-wu) 


Ming-sha  County,  Ling  Pre¬ 
fecture 

Yung-shou  County,  Pin  Pre¬ 
fecture 

Ling  Prefecture 

No  attack  recorded 

Ling  Prefecture 

I— lu  and  P'an-yuan  Counties 
of  Ching  Prefecture 

Pin  Prefecture 

(Destroyed  the  fall  plantings 
in  the  fields  near  Ling  Pre¬ 
fecture) 

Notice  of  the  Fall  Defense 

mustered  but  no  record  of  a 

Tibetan  attack 

Lin-ching  County,  Ching  Pre¬ 
fecture 

Pu-jun  County,  Lung  Prefec¬ 
ture 

Fang  Prefecture  (vs.  Tanguts) 


HTS  216B ,  p.  6091 


TCTC  224,  p.  7194 
CTS  196B,  p.  5243 
CTS  120,  p.  3463 
HTS  137,  p.  4607 

TFYK  359.2a,  5a 
TCTC  224 ,  p.  7202 
CTS  11,  p.  290 
CTS  120,  p.  3463 
CTS  196B,  p.  5293 
HTS  137,  p.  4607 
HTS  216B ,  p.  6091 

TCTC  224,  p.  7209 


TCTC  224,  p.  7215 
CTS  11,  p.  297 

TCTC  224,  p.  7219 


HTS  216B ,  p.  6091 
CTS  196B,  p.  5244 
TCTC  224,  p.  7221 
and  K 1 ao-i 
CTS  128,  p.  3585 
CTS  11,  pp.  302-3 


TCTC  225,  p.  7232 
HTS  216B ,  p.  6092 
TFYK  358.27b 


CTS  196B,  p.  5245 
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Table  8 — continued 


Date 

Placed  Attacked 

Sources 

111 

Fang-ch'u  County 

TCTC  225,  pp.  7247-8 

Fang  Prefecture  (rob  Tanguts) 
Yen  and  Hsia  Prefectures 
Ch'ang-wu  Fortress,  I-lu 

County,  Pin  Prefecture 

CTS  11,  p.  312 

2-4/778 

Ling  Prefecture 

TCTC  225,  pp.  7251-3 

(Attempted  to  damage  irriga- 

HTS  2 16B ,  p.  6092 

9/778 

tion  canals) 

Yen  Prefecture 

Ch'ing  Prefecture 

Yin  and  Lin  Prefectures  (steal 
livestock  from  the  Tanguts) 

Ching  Prefecture 

CTS  11,  p.  314 
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772  and  774  were  no  attacks  recorded.  The  raids  came  with 
the  beginning  of  winter,  their  timing  determined  by  the  nomadic 
herdsmen's  seasonal  movements.  In  the  fall,  herds  fat  from  the 
sweet  summer  grass  were  brought  from  the  Ch'ing-hai  Region  to 
winter  pastures  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier.36  At  the  same 
time  the  Chinese  storehouses  were  brimming  with  the  new  har¬ 
vest.  The  Tibetans,  like  the  Chinese,  preferred  to  campaign 
in  the  winter  months  in  order  to  avoid  the  diseases  that 
lurked  in  warm-weather  camps. 

The  timing  and  conduct  of  the  Tibetan  attacks  indicate 
that  they  were  raids,  not  attempts  at  conquest,  suggesting 
that  they  were  not  the  products  of  the  Tibetan  central  govern¬ 
ment  at  Lhasa,  but  of  the  autonomous  frontier  commanders  in 

37 

the  Amdo  Region.  There  were  good  winter  pastures  between 
Yuan  and  Ching  prefectures  near  Lin-ching  County  a 
( lin-ching  hsien)  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Liu-p'an 
Mountains33  from  which  the  nomads  could  raid  Chinese  territory 
for  livestock,  slaves,  and  grain.  In  short,  the  raids  were  a 
seasonal  economic  activity  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  Tibetan 
region . 

The  life  strategy  represented  by  the  Tibetans'  seasonal 
raiding  contrasts  to  that  of  the  Uighurs  in  its  relations 
with  the  Chinese.  Under  Sogdian  influence,  the  Uighurs  used 
their  military  power  as  leverage  to  establish  trading  rela¬ 
tions  (albeit  the  relations  more  resembled  extortion)  with 
China  that  provided  for  the  Uighur  elite's  increasingly 
sedentary  life-style  and  also  the  silk  to  fuel  a  trade  through 
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Central  Asia,  where  Uighur  control  expanded  with  the  Chinese 
retreat  after  755.  The  contrasting  Tibetan  and  Uighur  life 
strategies  had  great  impact  on  the  relative  success  of  T ' ang 
policies  towards  its  two  neighbors.  Economic  intercourse  gave 
the  Uighur  Khan  a  strong  interest  in  restraining  his  followers 
from  attacking  the  T'ang,  whereas  the  Tibetan  ruler  had  no 
similar  cause  for  restraint.  Of  course,  the  Tibetan  ruler 
also  had  less  control  over  his  state  than  did  the  Uighur  Khan. 
In  Tibet  the  differences  between  the  sedentary  South  and 
nomadic  North  and  the  political  competition  among  the  powerful 
families  around  the  throne  made  the  ruler's  problems  more 
difficult. ^ 

Thus,  the  T'ang  faced  a  difficult  problem.  Their  enemy 
was  more  numerous  and,  more  importantly,  more  mobile.  It  was 
an  enemy  whose  economic  interests  threatened  the  settled 
Chinese  areas  near  the  frontier,  but  who  was  resistant  to 
Chinese  economic  diplomacy  because  of  Tibet's  primitiveness 
and  decentralization. 

The  only  solution  for  the  Chinese  was  that  adopted  during 
Hstian- tsung ' s  reign:  seize  and  occupy  all  the  pasture  areas 
to  a  sufficient  depth  from  the  frontier  so  that  the  nomads 
were  driven  out  of  raiding  range.  During  Ta-li ,  however,  the 
T'ang  was  too  weak  for  such  an  effort.  Because  of  this,  the 
T'ang  defenders  led  by  Kuo  Tzu-i  were  forced  into  a  strategy 
of  occupying  fortified  positions  across  and  along  the  Tibetan 
lines  of  advance  into  the  settled  areas  of  the  Northwest.  By 
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holding  these  points,  the  imperial  troops  could  limit  the 
depth  of  the  Tibetan  raids,  keeping  the  enemy  away  from 
Ch ' ang-an . 

The  Political  Environment  for  the  Defense  of  the  Northwest 

Just  as  Kuo's  strategy  was  conditioned  by  the  geography 
of  the  region  and  the  nature  of  the  Tibetan  attacks,  so  it 
was  also  influenced  by  the  political  environment  of  the  times. 
These  political  constraints  are  shown  in  Kuo's  relations  with 
three  other  government  leaders — the  emperor  Tai-tsung,  the 
eunuch  Yu  Ch'ao-en,  and  the  Chief  Minister  Yuan  Tsai 
(d.  777). 

As  he  dealt  with  defense  problems ,  the  Emperor  also  had 
to  maintain  a  balance  among  the  politically  active  groups  in 
the  capital.  While  many  civil  bureaucrats  had  been  tenaciously 
loyal  to  the  dynasty,  the  rebellion  had  demonstrated  that  the 
bureaucracy  as  a  whole  was  perhaps  the  least  reliable  group 
in  the  T'ang  government  from  a  dynastic  point  of  view.  The 
bureaucrats'  relationships  with  the  Emperor  were  always  con¬ 
ditioned  by  their  internal  political  competitions  and  by  their 
concept  of  a  state  that  transcended  any  particular  emperor 
or  dynasty.  In  the  middle  T'ang,  the  emperor's  most  trusted 
and  loyal  agents  were  eunuchs,  because  they  often  enjoyed  a 
rapport  with  individual  emperors,  lacked  family  ties,  and 
were  the  one  groups  whose  legitimacy  in  the  political  process 
was  directly,  and  without  alternative,  dependent  on  the  for¬ 


tunes  of  the  emperor. 


c 
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During  Ta-li ,  Tai-tsung's  goals  were  basically  to  avoid 
disasters,  to  regain  financial  solvency,  and  to  resubordinate 
the  empire  to  imperial  control,  while  retaining  personal  control 
and  ensuring  the  succession.  Imperial  policies  in  pursuit  of 
these  goals  were,  however,  constrained  by  Tai-tsung's  own 
abilities,  by  his  personality  and  beliefs,  and  by  the  struggle 
for  power  within  his  government.  All  of  these  constraints 
also  served  to  make  Kuo's  defense  of  the  Northwest  more  dif¬ 
ficult. 

Tai-tsung  was  not  a  man  of  exceptional  abilities.  During 
the  rebellion  his  father  had  wanted  to  replace  him  with  a 
more  able  younger  son  but  desisted  on  the  advice  of  the  saga¬ 
cious  Li  Mi,  who  was  concerned  with  the  T ' ang ' s  persistently 
unstable  succession.^  Moreover,  Tai-tsung's  succession  had 
been  only  incidental  to  a  competition  between  eunuch  factions. 

Once  on  the  throne,  Tai-tsung  was  even  more  suspicious 
than  his  job  and  the  weakness  of  his  government  demanded. ^2 
While  his  suspicions  were  occasionally  grounded  in  fact,  Tai- 
tsung's  state  of  mind  still  stood  in  the  way  of  constructive 
statecraft.  In  relations  with  his  generals,  the  Emperor  was 
prone  to  accept  uncritically  the  opinions  of  those  close  to 
the  throne  and  to  take  drastic  steps  against  the  generals  on 
that  advice,  as  in  withdrawing  Kuo's  appointment  in  762  or 
the  exile  and  execution  of  Lai  T'ien  in  763.  While  there 
were  deep  differences  between  the  Emperor  and  the  generals 
over  the  proper  degree  of  central  control,  the  Emperor's 
attitude  and  use  of  covert  methods  unnecessarily  aggravated 
the  situation. 43 
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The  conversion  of  the  Emperor  to  Tantric  Buddhism  by 

his  chief  ministers  Yuan  Tsai,  Wang  Chin,  and  Tu  Hung-chien 

is  said  to  have  led  him  to  believe  that  magic  rather  than 

human  efforts  defeated  the  Tibetan  attacks. 44  When  P ' u-ku 

Huai-en  attacked  in  765,  the  Emperor  ordered  one  hundred  monks 

to  recite  the  Sutra  of  the  Benevolent  King  ( jen 

wang  ching) ,  one  chapter  of  which  was  prescribed  for  obtaining 

relief  from  the  calamities  to  the  state  of  rain,  sickness,  and 
45 

invasion.  The  Standard  Histones  also  complain  that  the 
Emperor's  Buddhism  led  him  to  lavish  support  on  members  of  the 
sangha  at  state  expense  and  to  give  undue  honors  and  influence 
to  the  foreign  monk  Amoghavajra  (705-774). 46 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  accurately  what  influence  the 
Emperor's  religious  conversion  had  on  Kuo  Tzu-i's  defense 
efforts.  We  are  told  that  when  the  Tibetans  were  driven  away 
in  765,  the  Emperor  felt  that  it  was  the  achievement  of  super¬ 
natural  forces  and  not  of  the  imperial  armies,  so  he  honored 
Buddhist  deities  and  not  his  generals.  On  the  other  hand, 

Yuan  Tsai,  who  converted  the  Emperor,  presented  very  practical 
advice  to  him  on  defense  matters,  leaving  one  either  to  accept 
the  Hsin  T ' ang  shu's  insinuation  that  Yuan  encouraged  the 
Emperor's  conversion  only  to  divert  him  from  government  affairs, 
or  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  political  activity  is  rather  more  complex  than 
what  Ou-yang  Hsiu  wants  us  to  believe. 

During  most  of  Ta-li,  Yuan  Tsai  was  the  dominant  chief 


minister,  holding  office  continuously  from  3/762  until  his 
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purge  and  death  in  3/777. 47  Yuan  had  entered  officialdom 
through  the  Taoist  Examination  started  by  Hsuan-tsung,  but 
he  made  his  name  by  skill  in  financial  affairs  during  the 
rebellion.  The  advance  of  Yuan's  career  was  also  aided  by 
the  patronage  of  Li  Fu-kuo,  who  was  married  to  a  relative  of 
Yuan,  and  by  Yuan's  own  mental  agility,  which  kept  him  several 
steps  ahead  of  the  Emperor. 4^ 

The  two  T'ang  histories  condemn  Yuan  for  taking  (or  at 
least  acquiesing  in),  bribes  in  return  for  official  appointments, 
for  monopolizing  appointments  to  minor  bureaucratic  posts,  for 
stifling  official  dissent,  for  encouraging  the  Emperor's  waste¬ 
ful  and  distracting  belief  in  Buddhism,  and,  finally,  for  per¬ 
sonal  avarice  and  extravagance.4^  Yuan  nonetheless  contributed 
innovative  and  practical  policies  to  the  difficult  task  of 
dynastic  restoration.  Moreover,  his  control  over  official 
appointments  and  access  to  the  Emperor  gave  badly  needed  con¬ 
tinuity  and  cohesion  to  policy  and  administration  in  this 
period. ^0 

Denis  Twitchett  writes  that  there  was  a  Kuan-chung  bias 
in  the  composition  of  Yuan  Tsai's  faction  which  suggests  that 
regional  associations  were  one  of  the  faction's  organizing 
principles.^  Even  so  the  record  of  the  interaction  between 
Kuo  and  Yuan  during  Ta-li  does  not  indicate  that  Kuo's  north¬ 
western  origins  led  him  to  form  a  factional  alliance  with 
Yuan.  Although  Kuo  apparently  cooperated  with  Yuan  in  the 
purge  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en,  Yuan  still  suspected  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  Kuo  was  changing  sides.  And  while  Yuan  and  Kuo  were  in 
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agreement  on  many  aspects  of  northwestern  defense,  they 
strongly  and  publicly  disagreed  on  the  crucial  issue  of 
central  control.  Thus  Kuo's  relations  with  Yuan  were  close 
but  not  so  close  as  to  constitute  a  factional  alliance.  Their 
agreement  and  cooperation  on  many  matters  was  the  result  of 
coincidences  in  their  interests.  Moreover,  Kuo  in  spite  of 
his  own  power  was  under  some  compulsion  to  maintain  harmonious 
relations  with  the  chief  minister,  because  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  Yuan  enjoyed  the  Emperor's  con¬ 
fidence  and  represented  the  imperial  will  on  policy  matters. 52 
Yu  Ch'ao-en,  the  last  of  the  major  leaders  in  this  period, 
was  the  third  in  the  succession  of  post-rebellion  eunuch  leaders, 
following  Li  Fu-kuo  and  Ch ' eng  Yuan-chen.  Yu  had  won  the  Em¬ 
peror's  confidence  by  protecting  Tai-tsung  during  his  763  exile 
in  Shan  Prefecture.  Because  of  this  relationship,  Yu  was  given 
command  of  the  imperial  guards  which  now  included  the  Shen- 
ts ' e  Army  if  $  f  (shen-ts ' e  chun) ,  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  capital  in  763  and  integrated  into  the  Northern  Office 
guards  in  765.  Yu  also  continued  as  Chief  Army  Inspector  for 
the  Empire  vff v  y  (kuan  t '  ien-hsia  chun  jung  shih)  , 


and  added  control  over  the  palace's  eunuch  establishment 
through  his  appointment  as  Chief  of  Intendence  for  the  Inner 
Palace  (nei-shih) .  Yu  remained  in  power  until  770, 

when  Yuan  Tsai,  acting  with  the  Emperor's  encouragement,  had 
him  murdered. 5  3 

Kuo  Tzu-i's  relationship  with  Yu  Ch'ao-en  and  its  impact 
on  the  defense  of  the  Northwest  are  by  no  means  as  clear  or 
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as  simple  as  the  Standard  Histories  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
The  traditional  Chinese  accounts  portray  a  conflict  between 
Kuo  and  Yu  going  back  at  lea;  t  as  far  as  the  Campaign  of  the 
Nine  Military  Governors  in  758-759.  Two  incidents  are  reported 
from  the  Ta- li  period  to  show  the  continuing  tension  between 
the  two  leaders. 

In  the  last  month  of  767,  robbers  opened  and  looted  the 
tomb  of  Kuo  Tzu-i's  father,  Kuo  Ching-chih.  It  was  widely 
believed  that  Yu  Ch'ao-en  had  sent  the  robbers.  This  belief 
combined  with  the  emotionally  charged  nature  of  the  crime 
caused  everyone  in  the  capital  to  be  alarmed  when  Kuo  quickly 
came  to  Ch'ang-an  following  the  incident;  all  were,  of  course, 
afraid  that  Kuo  would  use  his  troops  to  exact  revenge  on  Yu, 
and  in  so  doing,  overthrow  the  government  that  sheltered  the 
eunuch.  Their  fears  were,  however,  ungrounded.  Kuo  told 
Tai-tsung : 

I  have  commanded  troops  for  a  long  time,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  prevent  my  warriors  from  despoiling 
people's  tombs.  Someone  has  now  opened  my  father's 
tomb.  This  is  a  reproach  from  Heaven  to  me  and  not  a 
human-caused  calamity. 

The  court  and  government  were  greatly  relieved,  and  the  inci- 

54 

dent  passed  over. 

This  anecdote  is  puzzling  insofar  as  how  Yu  Ch'ao-en 
might  have  expected  to  profit  from  the  situation.  The  only 
motive  apparent  is  that  the  looting  of  the  tomb  might  have 
forced  Kuo  into  a  rebellion  that  would  discredit  and  destroy 
him.  That  was,  of  course,  a  common  strategy,  but  it  was  a 
strategy  that  demanded  the  prior  accumulation  of  enough 
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strength  to  crush  the  expected  revolt.  Yu  did  not  have 
enough  troops  in  Ch'ang-an  to  deal  with  an  attack  by  the  Shuo- 
fang  Army,  and  moreover,  he  could  not  expect  support  from 
other  military  governors  against  Kuo.  Nonetheless  there  are 
numerous  other  possibilities,  such  as  Yu  having  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  subordinates  of  Kuo  to  overthrow  him  from  within 
the  army,  but  no  indication  of  any  such  preparation  survives. 

A  second  incident  between  Kuo  and  Yu  occurred  in  the  first 
month  of  769,  the  year  before  Yu  was  purged.  Yu  invited  Kuo 
to  an  informal  meeting  at  the  Chang-ching  Temple 
which  flourished  under  the  eunuch's  lavish  patronage.  Yuan 
Tsai,  hearing  of  the  meeting,  sent  one  of  his  staff  members 
to  warn  Kuo  that  the  meeting  was  an  ambush.  Kuo,  however, 
dismissed  the  chief  minister's  warning  and  the  urgings  of  his 
own  advisors.  He  went  to  the  temple  unarmed  and  escorted  by 
only  a  handful  of  servant  boys.  Kuo  told  his  staff  that  he 
was  a  great  official  of  the  state  and  Yu  would  not  dare  to 
injure  him,  unless  Yu  was  executing  a  secret  order  from  the 
Emperor.  When  they  met  at  the  temple,  Kuo  told  Yu  about  the 
warning;  the  eunuch  vehemently  denied  any  such  intention  and 
even  the  possibility  of  such  a  plot. 55 

This  incident  is  given  an  added  dimension  by  the  Pin  chili's 
suggestion  that  Yuan  warned  Kuo  not  because  he  actually  per¬ 
ceived  the  threat  of  an  ambush,  but  rather  because  he  was  in 
the  final  stages  of  arranging  the  purge  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en  and 
was  afraid  that  Kuo  might  ally  with  Yu,  blocking  Yuan's  plans.  ^6 
This  account  further  says  that  in  the  winter  of  769-770,  Kuo 
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brought  with  him  to  court  3,000  officers  and  men  from  the  Shuo- 
fang  Army  for  the  overt  purpose  of  receiving  rewards  from  the 
Emperor  for  meritorious  service,  but  for  the  covert  purpose 
of  supporting  the  purge  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en.  If  we  accept  them, 
the  Pin  chih 1 s  statements  would  explain  Yuan's  nervousness 
about  any  friendly  relations  between  Kuo  and  Yu. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  neither  inextricably 
allied  with  nor  opposed  to  any  of  the  major  political  figures 
of  the  times;  rather  Kuo  by  himself  formed  an  independent 
center  of  power,  not  permanently  attached  to  any  other  figure. 
But  to  successfully  function  at  the  highest  levels  in  the 
middle  T'ang  government,  Kuo  had  to  have  access  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  strengths  and  powers  held  by  each  of  the  bureaucracy, 
the  eunuchs,  and  the  provincial  military.  Obtaining  that 
access  often  required  allying  in  some  degree  with  other 
leaders . 

These  three  relationships  and  the  political  environment 
they  represented  constrained  Kuo  in  his  responsibility  for 
defending  the  frontier.  While  he  by  and  large  retained  opera¬ 
tional  control  over  his  commands,  he  had  only  a  limited  voice 
in  the  formulation  of  defense  policy. 

The  Elements  of  T'ang  Policy  in  the  Northwest 

By  using  both  diplomatic  and  military  means,  the  T'ang 
government  sought  to  contain  the  Tibetan  threat  to  Ch'ang-an 
and  its  surrounding  region;  but  because  of  the  decentralization 
of  the  Tibetan  state  and  the  economic  importance  of  the  raids 
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to  the  nomadic-Tibetan  economy,  military  methods  were  most 
efficacious.  The  T'ang  government  unsuccessfully  tried  dip¬ 
lomatically  to  induce  the  Tibetans  to  halt  their  raids,  both 
in  the  Northwest  and  in  Chien-nan.  The  government  also  rede¬ 
ployed  its  armies  in  the  Northwest  to  better  meet  the  Tibetan 
attacks  and  constructed  new  fortifications  in  which  to  base 
these  troops.  Furthermore,  troops  were  annually  brought  from 
other  areas  of  the  empire  to  reinforce  the  regional  garrisons 
during  the  peak  raiding  season.  As  well,  the  government  and 
armies  worked  to  recontrol  the  non-Chinese  peoples  living  on 
the  frontier  margin.  And  finally,  at  great  cost,  the  T'ang 
purchased  from  the  Uighurs  restraint  in  their  relations  with 
China.  These  major  elements  of  T'ang  policy  in  the  Northwest 
are  described  separately  below. 

1.  Diplomacy:  During  the  first  half  of  the  Ta-li  period, 
the  T'ang  government  attempted  to  establish  a  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Tibetan  central  government  that  would  bring 
an  end  to  attacks  on  the  T'ang  Empire  (see  Table  9).  The  T'ang 
efforts  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  serious 
Tibetan  raids  were  being  made,  reflecting  the  T'ang's  per¬ 
ception  that  it  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  military 
means  alone.  The  diplomatic  efforts  were  abandoned  as  their 
futility  became  apparent  and  the  military  measures  became  more 
effective . 

Unfortunately  for  the  T'ang,  the  attacks  were  probably 
undertaken  on  the  initiative  of  Tibetan  provincial  authorities, 
whom  it  appears  the  Tibetan  ruler  could  not  control.57 


Thus 
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Table  9 

T'ANG-TIBETAN  DIPLOMATIC  CONTACTS,  765-779 


Year 

Event 

Comments 

Sources 

2/765 

Peace  treaty  rati- 

Kuo  warns 

CTS  11,  p.  279 

tied  at  the  Hsing 

against  Ti- 

CTS  196B,  p.  5239 

T ' ang  Temple  by 

betan  motives. 

TCTC  223,  p.  7174 

Yuan  Tsai  and  Tu 

Content  of  the 

HTS  216B,  p.  6091 

Hung-chien 

treaty  unknown, 
Ends  with  Ti¬ 
betans  joining 

P ' u^ku ' s 
second  attack. 

TFYK  981. 9b-10a 

2-4/766 

Embassy  sent  to 

Time  enough  to 

TCTC  224,  p.  7190 

Tibet;  returned 
with  Tibetan 
delegation . 

go  to  Lhasa 
and  back? 

CTS  196B,  p.  5243 

21/4/767 

Yu  Ch'ao-en  and 

Content 

TCTC  224,  p.  7195 

chief  ministers 
swear  treaty  at 
the  Hsing  T'ang 
Temple 

unknown 

CTS  11,  p.  286 

TFYK  981.10a 

11/767 

Chinese  envoy  sent 

Tsan-p'u  de- 

CTS  196B,  p.  5243 

to  Tibet;  returns 
with  a  Tibetan 
envoy.  Another 
Tibetan  envoy 
arrives  shortly 
after . 

manded  border 
be  established 
at  the  Feng- 
lin  Pass. 

Second  mission 
brought  tri¬ 
bute  . 

TFYK  972.1b 

768 

Shang-hsi-mo  to 
Ch'ang-an  as  envoy 

HTS  216B ,  p.  6091 

12/769 

770 

Tibetan  tribute 
mission  to  Ch'ang- 
an 

No  contact 
recorded 

TFYK  972.2a 

4/771 

Wu  Sun  sent  as 

Wu  detained  in 

TCTC  224,  p.  7217 

envoy  to  Tibet  in 

Tibet  until 

TCTC  225,  p.  7225 

response  to  a  peace 
request 

his  death  in 

774 

HTS  216B ,  p.  6092 

• 
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Table  9--continued 


Year 

Event 

Comments 

Sources 

772 

Tribute  mission  to 
China 

CTS  11,  p.  301 

TFYK  972.2a 

773 

No  contact 
recorded 

6/774 

Tibetan  envoys  to 
court 

TFYK  indi- 
cates  two 
separate  mis¬ 
sions  . 

TFYK  972.3a 

775-779 

No  contact 
recorded 
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the  Tibetan  government  requested  in  negotiations  that  the  bor¬ 
der  in  the  Northwest  be  drawn  through  Lin-hsia  ,  300  kilo¬ 

meters  west  of  areas  routinely  occupied  by  the  Tibetan  raiders. 
In  the  same  way,  even  though  the  Tibetan  ruler  responded  favor¬ 
ably  to  Te-tsung's  peace  overtures  in  779,  the  Tibetan  ruler 
had  to  admit  his  inability  to  halt  that  year's  offensive  that 
had  already  been  set  in  motion.^®  The  improved  T'ang  military 
capability  is  reflected  in  the  shift  of  the  Tibetan  attacks 
towards  the  outer  prefectures  in  the  Ordos  and  away  from  the 
Chinese  areas  closer  to  the  Wei  River  valley. 

The  conclusion  that  the  lack  of  diplomatic  contacts  between 
775  and  780  was  the  result  of  the  improved  T'ang  defenses 
accords  with  Larry  Moses's  study  of  T'ang-Uighur  diplomatic 
relations.  Moses  found  that  frequent  diplomatic  missions  were 
indicators  of  Chinese  weakness,  the  Chinese  seeing  diplomatic 
means  as  an  inferior  method  for  dealing  with  foreigners . ^9 

As  early  as  765,  Kuo  Tzu-i  had  expressed  his  distrust 
of  Tibet's  motives  in  making  diplomatic  exchanges,  warning 
the  Emperor:  "The  Tibetans'  profit  lies  in  our  not  preparing. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  and  they  come  to  this  country,  then  we 
will  not  be  able  to  defend  against  them."^  Kuo's  rejection 
of  diplomacy  and  his  emphasis  on  military  measures  could  simply 
be  the  predilection  of  a  military  man  or  a  protective  response 
towards  his  power  base;  yet  his  response  also  reflects  his 
understanding  that  the  attacks  could  not  be  prevented,  only 
repelled. 


. 
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2.  The  T'ang-Uighur  Alliance:  A  corollary  of  the  T'ang 
continuing  hostilities  with  the  Tibetans  was  the  maintenance 
at  great  cost  and  effort  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  Uighur 
Empire.  This  was  what  Professor  Fu  Lo-ch'eng  describes  as  the 
policy  of  "uniting  with  the  Uighurs  to  resist  the  Tibetans" 

(lien  hui  k ' ang  t 1 u) . ^  The  essence  of  the  policy 
was  to  purchase  by  various  means  Uighur  restraint  from  attacking 
China.  They  did  not  attack  because  the  T'ang  made  it  more 
profitable  for  the  Uighur  rulers  to  maintain  their  ties  with 
the  T'ang.  But  the  Uighurs  gave  no  direct  aid  to  China 
against  the  Tibetans  during  Ta-li  except  in  Central  Asia,  with 

r  o 

which  the  T'ang  government  had  no  direct  contact.  Any 
Uighur  warfare  against  the  Tibetans  was  dictated  by  their  own 
interest  and  was  unconnected  with  that  of  the  T'ang. 

The  T'ang-Uighur  relationship  was  expressed  by  the  formal 
exchange  of  envoys  between  the  two  empires  and  by  a  marriage 
alliance. ^4  Moreover,  the  T'ang  continued  to  pay  an  annual 
subsidy  of  20,000  rolls  of  silk  to  the  Uighur  Khan.^  But 
the  chief  means  for  ensuring  Uighur  restraint  was  the  purchase 
of  Uighur  horses  with  Chinese  silk. 

The  horse  trade  was  very  costly  to  the  already  financially 
strapped  T'ang  government.  Although  the  trade  was  formally 
limited  to  one  mission  per  year,  each  mission  bringing  10,000 
head,  horses  in  fact  were  brought  with  far  greater  frequency 
and  were  still  purchased  by  the  Chinese.  The  standard  price 
was  40  bolts  of  silk  per  horse,  which  was  some  forty  times 
that  paid  for  the  same  horse  among  the  Uighurs.  Moreover, 
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the  horses  brought  to  Ch'ang-an  were  abysmal  in  quality,  and 
the  Uighur  missions  were  lodged  at  T'ang  expense.66  As  a 
result  of  these  conditions,  the  cost  of  the  trade  often  exceeded 
the  government's  ability  to  pay,  and  the  Uighurs  had  to  carry 
large  amounts  on  credit.  In  782  for  example,  the  T'ang  owed 
a  balance  of  1,800,000  bolts  of  silk.6^  The  magnitude  of  the 
trade  was  such  that  it  probably  had  a  significant  economic 

c  o 

impact  on  China. 

Kuo  Tzu-i  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  establishment 
and  continuation  of  this  T'ang-Uighur  relationship.  His  advo¬ 
cacy  was  above  all  based  on  his  opinion  that  the  Tibetans 
were  the  most  serious  foreign  threat  to  the  T'ang  empire. 

This  opinion  was  likely  influenced  by  Kuo's  long  familiarity 
with  the  Uighurs.  Kuo  also  had  to  keep  in  mind  the  armies' 
need  for  horses.  In  his  memorial  of  774,  he  implied  that  the 

Q 

shortage  of  horses  was  as  important  as  the  shortage  of  troops. 
The  operational  constraints  imposed  by  the  horse  shortage  were 
demonstrated  by  the  T'ang  defeat  in  the  Battle  of  Huang-pei 
Flat  3M-,  (huang-pei  yuan) ,  in  the  tenth  month  of  773. 

Ma  Lin  based  his  battle  plan  on  defending  against  Tibetan 
cavalry  attacks  by  remaining  behind  a  cheval-de-f rise .  Unfor¬ 
tunately  several  of  his  generals,  men  of  foreign  origins  and 
long  experience  in  the  pre-rebellion  northwestern  armies, 
refused  these  restrictions  and  attempted  to  attack  as  if  they 
enjoyed  equality  in  cavalry.  The  battle  line's  protecting 
cheval-de-f rise  was  compromised  and  the  Tibetan  horsemen  fell 
upon  and  broke  the  T'ang  army.^0 
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Kuo  expressed  his  support  for  the  Uighur  relationship 
and  for  the  horse  trade  in  the  fall  of  773,  when  the  Uighur 
chieftain  Ch '  ih-hsin  brought  ten  thousand  head  of  horses 

to  market  in  Ch'ang-an.  Concerned  with  the  great  cost  of 

the  horse  trade  and  the  uncontrolled  numbers  of  missions,  Tai- 
tsung  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  responsible  officials 
and  ordered  that  only  1,000  head  be  purchased.  Kuo  remonstrated 
against  this  reduction,  offering  one  year's  salary  to  help 
defray  the  cost.  Faced  with  Kuo's  opposition,  the  Emperor 
refused  Kuo's  money  and  ordered  the  purchase  of  6,000  head 
using  government  funds. ^ 

The  T ' ang ' s  discomfort  in  this  one-sided  relationship 

was  aggravated  by  the  Uighurs '  occasional  acts  of  violence  in 

Ch'ang-an,  especially  because  these  incidents  often  involved 

the  humiliation  of  Chinese  officials.  Furthermore,  Sogdian 

merchants  associated  with  the  Uighur  ruling  family  used  the 

protective  umbrella  of  Uighur  power  to  engage  in  highly 

profitable  business  ventures  in  China;  they  were  especially 

72 

active  as  usurers  and  consequently  were  generally  hated. 

There  are  indications  that  at  the  end  of  the  Ta-li  period 
both  the  T ' ang  and  the  Uighurs  were  turning  away  from  their 
relationship.  In  the  last  month  of  775,  Uighurs  raided  Hsia 


,  at  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Ordos 


Desert,  forcing  Kuo  Tzu-i  to  reinforce  Shuo-fang's  fortresses 
guarding  the  perimeter  of  the  Ordos  Loop,  that  had  been  manned 


7  3 

at  reduced  levels  while  the  Uighur  relationship  held. In 
778,  the  Uighur  Khan,  Mou-yu,  led  a  major  raid  into  Ho-tung, 
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taking  advantage  of  the  incompetent  successor  to  Hsin  Yun- 
ching.74  Again  Kuo  was  forced  to  divert  troops  from  the  anti- 


Tibetan  defenses,  sending  one  of  his  best  commanders,  Hun  Kan, 


,  the  linch-pin  joining 


to  occupy 


the  Shuo-fang  and  Ho-tung  frontier  defenses. 7^ 


The  T'ang-Uighur  alliance  during  the  Ta-li  period  bene¬ 
fited  the  T'ang  by  allowing  the  imperial  armies  to  concentrate 
their  limited  resources  against  the  Tibetan  attacks.  Yet  the 
alliance  was  expensive,  and  the  Uighurs  and  their  Sogdian  com¬ 
panions  were  abrasive  to  the  Chinese  sense  of  superiority. 

But  Kuo  Tzu-i  weighed  the  two  considerations  and  forcefully 
supported  the  alliance  as  a  keystone  in  the  defense  of  the 
Northwest . 

3.  Redeployment  of  Troops:  Central  to  the  improvement 
of  the  T'ang' s  northwestern  defenses  was  the  redeployment  of 
troops  westward  after  the  763  settlement  in  Ho-pei ,  reversing 
the  eastward  transfers  made  during  the  rebellion.  The  troops 
permanently  assigned  to  the  Northwest  were,  however,  never 
sufficient  to  ward  off  the  Tibetan  attacks,  but  they  formed 
the  core  around  which  effective  defenses  were  constructed. 
Limiting  the  scale  of  these  redeployments  was  the  difficulty 
in  providing  logistical  support  to  troops  in  the  Northwest. 

The  first  redeployment  of  troops  to  the  Northwest  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rebellion  took  place  in  764,  when  the  Central  Asian 
expeditionary  force  was  sent  from  Ho-chung  to  the  strategic 
road  junction  at  Pin  Prefecture.  The  permanence  of  this  move 
was  recognized  in  the  second  month  of  766  when  Ma  Lin,  the 
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commander  of  the  unit,  was  appointed  Military  Governor  for 
Pin-Ninq  &  AS  (pin  ninq  chieh-tu  shih).^6 


in-Ning  ^  (pin  ning  chieh- 


It  was,  however,  only  in  768  that  the  government  squarely 
faced  the  inappropriate  deployment  of  the  imperial  armies  that 
remained  as  a  legacy  of  the  rebellion.  In  a  court  conference. 
Yuan  Tsai  criticized  the  generals  for  their  failure  to  stop 
the  Tibetan  raids  and  for  not  developing  better  ways  to  meet 
the  attacks.  In  Yuan's  opinion  Ma  Lin's  force  was  too  weak 
and  Kuo  Tzu-i  served  no  useful  purpose  at  Ho-chung;  his  remedy 
was  for  Ma  to  move  west  to  Ching  Pref ecture>^L^j  ,  where  he 
would  become  Military  Governor  for  Ching-Yuan 

(ching  yuan  chieh-tu  shih) ,  and  for  Kuo  Tzu-i  to  take  the  Shuo- 
fang  Army  from  Ho-chung  to  Pin.  The  Pin-Ning  command  was  then 
to  be  disbanded  and  its  territory  assimilated  into  Shuo-fang. 

If 

At  the  same  time,  Li  Pao-yu  was  each  fall  to  occupy  Ch ' i 

County  ,  north  of  the  Wei ,  rather  than  Chou-chih  County 

,  south  of  the  river.  The  central  government  was  to 

assist  the  northwestern  armies  with  grain  and  tax  money  from 

other  provinces.  It  is  reported  that  the  generals  attending 

the  conference  agreed  with  Yuan's  analysis  and  his  proposals. 

Several  aspects  of  the  implementation  of  this  plan 

deserve  notice.  Units  of  both  Ma  Lin's  An-hsi  Pei-t'ing 

Expeditionary  Force  and  Kuo's  Shuo-fang  Army  rioted  when 

78 


ordered  to  move  west. 


These  disturbances  were  apparently 


not  organized  revolts  against  their  commanders  but  rather  were 
reactions  to  the  inadequacy  and  insecurity  of  logistical  sup¬ 
port.  The  troops  unsure  of  their  future  tried  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  present.  The  riots  were  also  encouraged  by  the  armies' 
lack  of  integration  into  the  surrounding  society. 

The  descriptions  of  Kuo's  move  west  point  out  the  degree 
to  which  the  previous  thirteen  years  of  rebellion  and  warfare 
had  weakened  the  Shuo-fang  Army.  The  Fen-yang  chia-chuan , 
quoted  by  Ssu-ma  Kuang ,  reports  that  Kuo  brought  only  10,000 
troops  from  Ho-chung  to  Pin,  while  the  Pin-chih  criticizes 
Kuo  for  concentrating  almost  all  of  his  troops  at  Pin,  leaving 
only  inadequate  detachments  under  the  Residents  at  Ling  Pre¬ 
fecture  and  Ho-chung  and  no  troops  at  the  P'u  Fords. These 
10,000  men  under  Kuo  can  be  contrasted  to  the  approximately 
50,000  men  of  the  Shuo-fang  Expeditionary  Force  in  756  and 
757.  The  reduced  size  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army  alone  justified 
Kuo's  insistence  on  concentrating  his  troops;  however,  we 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  control  problems  in  a  dyadically 
structured  army  made  propinquity  highly  desirable.  Finally, 
there  is  no  indication  of  how  or  if  Yuan's  planned  use  of  the 
resources  of  other  regions  to  support  the  northwestern  armies 
was  actually  implemented.  We  do  know  that  each  of  the  north¬ 
western  commands  continued  to  be  paired  with  a  base  in  a 
more  productive  region:  Li  Pao-yu  at  Feng-hsiang  concurrently 
commanded  Tse-Lu;  Kuo  held  command  of  Ho-chung;  and  Ma  Lin 

O  A 

had  administrative  control  over  Cheng  and  Ying  Prefectures.  u 

While  Yuan  Tsai  generally  pursued  a  strategy  of  strength¬ 
ening  and  expanding  the  T ' ang  defenses  in  the  Northwest  in 
order  to  protect  the  capital,  in  the  eighth  month  of  770  he 
offered  a  different  approach,  suggesting  that  each  winter  the 
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government  move  to  Ho-chung  Superior-prefecture,  out  of 
Tibetan  reach,  and  return  to  Ch'ang-an  the  next  spring.  Ten 
prefectures--taken  from  the  Ho-ch  ing,  Ho-tung,  and  Tse-Lu 
military  governorships— were  to  be  placed  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  new  capital  to  support  it.  Moreover,  a  new 
army  of  50,000  men  was  to  be  recruited  to  defend  and  maintain 
order  in  the  new  capital.  Yuan  argued  that  Ho-chung  was 
geographically  better  protected  than  Ch'ang-an.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  easy  water-borne  communications  existed  between  the 
two  capitals,  so  that  the  annual  movements  would  impose  a 
minimal  burden  on  the  common  people,  court  personnel,  and  the 
government . 

Yuan's  plan  was  met  with  an  immediate  storm  of  opposition 

from  his  political  opponents  who  charged  that  the  proposal  was 

simply  a  further  attempt  by  Yuan  to  monopolize  government 

authority.  It  was  disclosed  that  Yuan  had  already  sent  his 

agents  to  Ho-chung  to  survey  sites  for  public  buildings  and 

to  purchase  land  for  his  own  mansions,  even  though  the  Emperor 

had  not  yet  approved  the  plan.  This  opened  Ytian  to  charges  of 

both  lese  ma j este  and  profiteering.  As  a  result,  the  Emperor 

8  2 

rejected  the  proposal. 

In  the  winter  of  773  and  774,  another  discussion  was  held 
at  court  concerning  the  problems  of  defending  the  Northwest. 
Again  taking  the  initiative,  Yuan  Tsai  proposed  pushing  the 
T'ang  defenses  further  west.  Although  the  generals  supported 

li  t  #  ,  O  O 

parts  of  Yuan's  plan,  they  ultimately  forced  its  rejection.  J 
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The  first  step  in  Ytian's  new  plan  was  to  send  Ma  Lin's 
Central  Asian  expeditionary  force  125  kilometers  northwest 
to  reoccupy  Yuan  Prefectures^ ■3‘f']  ,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
Tibetans  in  762.  This  prefecture  stood  astride  the  transit 
route  through  the  Lung  Mountains  ?fej\  ,  from  the  Gobi  Desert 

ll 

to  the  Tibetan  assembly  area  near  Lin-ching.  Yuan  had  already 
secretly  sent  men  disguised  as  merchants  to  reconnoiter  the 
area.  They  reported  that  the  prefecture  could  be  occupied 
during  the  summer  months  when  the  Tibetans  migrated  with  their 
herds  to  the  Ch’ing-hai  Region  and  so  could  not  quickly  respond 
to  a  Chinese  occupation.  Furthermore,  these  spies  reported 
that  although  the  Tibetans  had  destroyed  the  prefectural 
city's  wall,  they  had  not  destroyed  the  military  wall  nor  its 
moats.  Yuan  calculated  that  T'ang  troops  could  occupy  and 
renovate  the  defenses  within  twenty  days,  finishing  before 
the  Tibetans  could  return.  Yuan  recognized  that  the  cold 
climate  and  infertile  soil  of  that  area  would  not  allow  its 
garrison  to  be  self-supporting;  however,  he  claimed  that  P ' ing- 
liang  County  ,  65  kilometers  southeast,  alone  could 

supply  the  garrison's  subsistence. 

Once  securely  holding  Yuan  Prefecture,  Ma  Lin  was  to 

detach  troops  to  hold  the  Shih-men  Xof]  ,  Mu-hsia  ,  and 

Lung-shan  Hbth  passes,  which  guarded  other  routes  through 

84 

the  Liu-p'an  Mountains.  Ma ' s  command  would  eventually  tie 


in  with  the  Shuo-fang  defenses  to  the  north,  along  the  Yellow 
River,  and  with  Feng-hsiang  to  the  southeast,  creating  a  new 
defense  line  similar  to  that  existing  before  the  rebellion. 
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The  new  perimeter  was  to  be  supported  by  moving  Kuo  from 
Pin  to  Ching  Prefecture,  where  his  Shuo-fang  Army  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  as  the  region's  general  reserve.  Li  Pao-yu 
was  to  construct  a  wall  connecting  his  troops'  fortified 
positions  across  the  western  end  of  the  Wei  valley.  Two  more 
reserve  forces  were  to  be  formed--Li  Chung -ch  '  eng<^,^;^lJ^  was 
to  command  a  20,000-man  army  at  Feng-hsiang,  while  Kuo's  sub¬ 
ordinate  Tsang  Hsi-jang  was  to  assemble  40,000  Kuan-chung  and 
Fall  Defense  troops  (for  the  Fall  Defense  troops  see  below, 
pages  239-244)  each  winter  north  of  the  Wei.  The  government 
would  supply  weapons  and  supplies  for  all  the  troops  involved. 

Beyond  these  extensive  redeployments,  Yuan  Tsai  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  centralized  command  over  the  various 
armies  in  the  Northwest.  During  an  attack,  each  army  was  to 
defend  its  fortified  positions  and  maintain  communications 
with  the  capital  by  means  of  beacon  stations.  Only  on  orders 


from  the  capital  could  a  unit  take  offensive  action. 


85 


In 


short,  operational  control  of  the  northwestern  defenses  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  generals,  namely  Kuo  Tzu-i  and  Li  Pao-yu, 
and  given  to  unnamed  central  authorities,  presumably  the 
Emperor  and  his  chief  minister. 

The  above  description  of  Yuan  Tsai's  plan  combines  inci¬ 
dents  described  separately  in  the  sources,  but  all  occured 
during  the  winter  of  773  and  774  and  had  a  common  subject. 

This  leads  me  to  conclude  that  what  are  presented  in  the 
sources  as  separate  discussions  were  in  fact  a  single  con¬ 
tinuing  debate  over  Yuan  Tsai's  plan  to  redeploy  and  restructure 
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the  northwestern  defenses.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct, 
a  memorial  submitted  by  Kuo  Tzu-i  early  in  774  ,  that  otherwise 
might  seem  in  agreement  with  or  at  least  unrelated  to  Yhan's 
plan,  can  correctly  be  seen  as  an  attack  on  Yuan's  intention 
to  centralize  command  of  the  northwestern  defenses.  Kuo's 
memorial  reads  in  part: 

Shuo-fang  is  the  northern  gate  to  the  state.  Defend¬ 
ing  against  the  Tibetans  in  the  west  and  watching  over  the 
Uighurs  to  the  north,  its  five  fortresses  span  over  three 
thousand  1^.  During  the  K ' ai-yuan  and  T ' ien-pao  periods, 
it  had  over  100,000  warriors  and  30,000  warhorses,  yet 
it  then  faced  enemies  on  only  one  front. 

After  Su-tsung  ascended  the  throne  at  Ling-wu,  the 
Shuo-fang  warriors  followed  you  in  the  recovery  of  the 
two  capitals;  then  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  they 
fought  continuously  without  a  year  of  peace.  In  the 
years  since,  because  of  the  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  matter,  the 
army  again  has  suffered  losses  and  desertions  equalling 
two-thirds  of  the  command.  There  are  now  only  one- tenth 
the  number  of  men  that  were  in  this  army  during  the 
T ' ien-pao  period. 

Now  the  Tibetans  flourish,  their  power  being  ten 
times  our  own;  they  hold  Ho-hsi,  Lung-yu,  and  dominate 
the  various  Chiang  and  Hun  tribes.  Every  year  they  come 
to  spy  on  the  region  around  the  capital.  We  are  now 
using  Shuo-fang 's  ten-times  weakened  army  to  meet  the 
Tibetans'  ten-times  strengthened  horsemen.  If  you  desire 
victory,  how  can  you  so  easily  assume  Shuo-fang  to  be 
powerful?  .  .  . 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Ma  Lin  reporting  that 
the  enemy  intends  to  cross  the  Wei  and  come  south.  If 
we  remain  on  the  defensive,  I  fear  the  enemy  will  trans¬ 
gress  the  capital  territory.  If  the  Tibetans  violate 
the  capital,  then  the  people  of  the  state  will  be  greatly 
afraid  and  the  various  provinces  could  easily  become 
disturbed.  With  the  Tibetans  outside  and  a  potentially 
rebellious  population  within,  that  is  to  say  an  exterior 
threat  and  an  inner  fear,  how  will  they  be  calmed? 

Humbly,  I  consider  that  with  your  skill  in  force¬ 
fully  seizing  victory,  our  strength  is  certainly  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  I  suspect  that  our  armies  are  not  well 
trained  and  their  operations  are  not  unified.  Moreover, 
the  time  is  late  and  the  armies  are  old;  the  land  is 
broad  and  our  power  is  divided.  I  desire  that  you  ask 
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again  for  outspoken  discussion,  carefully  select  a 
famous  general,  empower  that  general  to  unite  the  armies, 
and  take  good  troops  from  each  of  the  various  provinces 
to  form  a  force  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Then  the 
path  to  victory  will  be  certain,  for  we  have  not  yet 
lost  our  opportunity. 

I  estimate  that  in  Ho-nan,  Ho-pei ,  Shan-nan,  and 
Chiang-Huai  the  small  garrisons  have  several  thousand 
men  and  the  large  garrisons  several  tens  of  thousands, 
uselessly  squandering  their  monthly  rations  without  ever 
training  for  battle.  I  request  that  men  be  selected 
from  these  garrisons  and  rushed  to  Kuang-chung  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  tactics.  Then  the  army's  spirit  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  stimulated  and  both  its  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities  will  be  complete.  This  is  indeed  a  longterm 
plan . 

Although  low  and  stupid,  I  have  served  for  twenty 
years,  until  my  gray  hairs  have  fallen  out  and  I  only 
desire  to  escape  to  retirement.  The  precept  "to  halt 
at  sufficiency" 86  is  an  instruction  from  the  gods. 87 

Considered  in  the  light  of  Yuan  Tsai's  plan  to  reoccupy 

Yuan  Prefecture  and  restructure  the  northwestern  defenses, 

Kuo's  memorial  can  be  seen  to  express  fundamental  disagreement 

with  Yuan  on  several  points.  Most  importantly,  whereas  Yuan 

wanted  a  unified  operational  command  to  be  exercised  by  the 

central  government,  Kuo  demanded  that  a  unified  command  be 

established  under  a  military  officer  at  the  regional  level. 

Whereas  Yuan  would  retain  the  multiple  commands  in  the  region, 

Kuo  sought  the  creation  of  a  dominant  central  force  in  the 

region,  upsetting  what  would  seem  to  the  government  to  have 

been  a  useful  balance  of  power.  These  differences  suggest 

that  Kuo's  memorial  was  effectively  in  opposition  to  the  chief 

minister's  plan. 

Ssu-ma  Kuang  and  other  writers,  however,  report  that 
Yuan's  plan  was  abandoned  because  of  opposition  from  T'ien 


(d.  773),  the  T ' ang  commander  in  Ho-nan 
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and  a  major  contributor  of  troops  to  the  Fall  Defense.  T'ien 
remonstrated  that  military  affairs  were  rightfully  the  realm 
of  generals  and  not  literary  officials.  It  is  said  that  T'ien's 
opposition  caused  Tai-tsung  to  delay  a  decision  on  Yuan's  plan, 
although  the  Emperor  did  not  finally  abandon  it  until  after 
Yuan's  removal  and  execution  in  777.^8  Although  T'ien  was  an 
important  general,  since  as  Military  Governor  for  Pien-Sung 
he  guarded  the  transportation  route  from  the  Chiang-Huai  Region 
north  to  the  Yellow  River,  his  opposition  alone  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  defeat  the  plan.  If,  however,  we  see  T'ien's 
remonstrance  as  representing  a  consensus  among  the  military 
governors,  including  Kuo  Tzu-i,  the  weight  given  to  his  state¬ 
ment  is  more  easily  understood. 

Quite  clearly  the  issues  at  hand  were  more  than  simply 
the  objective  security  needs  of  the  capital.  Yuan's  plan  was 
also  an  attempt  to  place  military  command  in  what  from  his  and 
the  Emperor's  point  of  view  were  politically  reliable  hands. 
Kuo's  attack  on  the  plan  was  both  a  defense  of  his  own  vested 
interests  and  an  expression  of  the  military's  firm  belief 
that  they  should  exercise  control  over  military  operations. 

In  sum,  the  redeployment  of  T'ang  forces  to  and  along 
the  northwestern  frontier  was  the  key  to  the  success  of  efforts 
to  ensure  the  security  of  Ch'ang-an  during  the  Ta-li  period. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Northwest  led,  however,  to  a  conflict 
between  the  government  and  its  generals  over  the  appropriate 
system  of  command.  From  the  government's  point  of  view  strong 
armies  close  to  the  capital  were  dangerous,  a  view  that  would 
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be  validated  by  the  coming  rebellions  of  Chu  Tz'u  and  Li  Huai- 
kuang  in  784  and  785.  From  the  generals'  point  of  view,  the 
government  was  infringing  on  their  professional  domain  and 
personal  vested  interests.  The  generals'  success  in  fighting 
off  increased  central  control  caused  the  government  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  the  enlarged  imperial  guards  and  on  playing 
off  one  general  against  another  as  means  to  control  the  mili¬ 
tary.  In  the  long-term,  these  policies  prevented  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  unitary  professional  army  as  advocated  by  Kuo 
Tzu-i.  It  is  ironic  that  this  great  loyalist  should  play  such 
an  important  part  in  defeating  what  might  have  been  a  major 
step  in  dynastic  restoration. 

4.  Fall  Defense:  Although  the  government  redeployed 
considerable  numbers  of  troops  into  the  Northwest,  these  were 
never  sufficient  to  defeat,  unaided,  a  large-scale  attack. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  seasonal  regularity  of  the  Tibetan 
attacks  more  permanent  reinforcements  were  unnecessary  and 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  keeping  troops  in  the  Northwest, 
they  were  undesirable.  The  T ' ang  government  met  this  seasonal 
need  for  reinforcements  by  ordering  military  governors  in 
other  regions  to  send  detachments  of  troops  to  the  Northwest 
each  winter.  This  method  was  called  the  Fall  Defense  Wk 
(fang  ch ' iu) . ^9 

The  Fall  Defense  was  not  a  new  method.  As  early  as  727, 
troops  from  Shuo-fang  and  Kuan-chung  were  sent  to  Ho-hsi  and 
Lung-yu  to  help  defend  against  Tibetan  raids. ^  After  the 
rebellion,  troops  were  brought  west  for  the  Fall  Defense  at 
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least  as  early  as  763,  when  T'ien  Shen-kung's  general  Hsing 
Chun-ya  defended  Hao-chih  County west  of  the 

capital . ^ 1 

It  is  impossible  to  list  precisely  the  provinces  that 
sent  troops,  the  years  in  which  they  participated,  or  the  size 
of  those  detachments.  But  Table  10  below  lists  the  units  known 
to  have  participated  in  the  Fall  Defense  during  the  Ta-li 
period. 

While  in  or  travelling  to  and  from  the  Northwest,  Fall 
Defense  troops  were  usually  supplied  by  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  suggested  by  the  favorable  comment  made  about 


annually  sent  3,000  men  to  the  capital.  He  was  praised  for 
supplying  his  troops  during  their  march  to  and  from  the  capital 
The  most  important  Fall  Defense  unit  was  the  force  of 
50,000  cavalrymen  from  Yu-chou  .  In  the  eighth  month  of 

773,  the  Yu-chou  Military  Governor  Chu  Tz'u^TJ^  (d.  784) 
sent  his  younger  brother  with  5,000  cavalryment  to  Ching  Pre- 
fecture  for  the  Fall  Defense.  These  were  the  first  Ho-pei 
troops  to  serve  the  T ' ang  since  756,  and  they  offered  the  hope 
that  one  of  the  major  garrisons  of  that  region  would  return  to 
T'ang  allegiance.  Because  its  men  were  well-equipped,  well- 
trained,  and  well-mounted,  the  Yu-chou  detachment  was  also 
militarily  important.  As  Kuo's  memorial  on  the  defense  of 
the  Northwest  indicated,  such  troops  were  badly  needed  in  the 
region.  Hereafter  the  Yu-chou  contingent  served  as  shock 
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Table  10 

TA-LI  FALL  DEFENSE  UNITS 


Parent  Command 

Strength 

Date 

of 

Sources 

Known 

Participa- 

tion 

Ho-tung  ^ 

Ho-yang 

3,000 

769 

TCTC  224,  p.  7209 

? 

774 

or 

after 

HTS  225B,  p.  6441 

• 

775 

TCTC  225,  p.  7229 

Huai-hsi 

7 

700 

CTS  11,  p.  296 

2,000 

771 

TCTC  224,  p.  7218 

7 

774 

or 

after 

HTS  225B ,  p.  6442 

Pien-Sung 

7 

763 

TFYK  358.24a 

1,500 

774 

CTS  144,  p.  3925 
TCTC  225, 

pp.  7225-6 

7 

774 

or 

after 

HTS  225B,  p.  6442 

• 

775 

TCTC  225  (K'ao-i) , 

p.  7232 

Tse-Lu 

7 

768 

on 

TCTC  224,  p.  7197 

• 

774 

or 

after 

HTS  225B,  p.  6442 

Tzu-Ch '  ing*  5^^ 

Yu-chou**  •Jf-j 

5,000 

cavalry 

773 

on 

CTS  11,  pp.  302, 
305 

TCTC  224,  p.  7221 

7 

775 

TCTC  225  (K'ao-i) , 

p.  7232 

Yung-p'ing 

3,000 

to  773 

TCTC  224, 

pp.  7219-20 

CTS  124,  p.  3528 
HTS  148,  pp 

pp.  4765-6 

7 

774 

or 

after 

HTS  225B,  p.  6441 

K'  uai-sheng***^'^ 

7 

774 

or 

after 

HTS  225B , 

pp.  6441-2 

Yang-yu*** 

7 

774 

or 

after 

HTS  225B ,  p.  6442 
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Table  10--continued 


Known  Total  14,500 

Estimated  Total  20,000 

- - - - - - - - - - - - 

*This  participation  is  questionable. 

**Probably  a  permanent,  not  a  seasonal  transfer. 

***I  cannot  identify  these  two  detachments'  parent  commands. 
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troops  for  the  government.  Because  of  the  political  and 
military  value  of  this  unit,  in  774  the  government  made  Chu 
Tz ' u  coequal  in  the  Fall  Defense  comm. -nd  with  Kuo  and  Li 


_  u  q  4 

Pao-yu. 


The  Fall  Defense  method  was  limited  in  that  it  could 

utilize  only  those  provinces  that  were  loyal  to  the  Ch'ang-an 

government,  that  possessed  adequate  numbers  of  well-trained 

troops,  and  that  were  close  enough  to  the  capital  so  that 

seasonal  deployments  could  be  made  without  undue  expense  of 

provisions  and  time.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  774,  Tai-tsung 

issued  an  edict  commuting  many  provincial  troop  quotas  to 

cash  payments  at  the  rate  of  twenty  strings  of  cash  per  soldier 

The  money  obtained  was  to  be  used  to  purchase  grain  in  Kuan- 

9  5 

chung  for  the  frontier  armies. 

The  edict,  however,  apparently  involved  a  large  measure 
of  wishful  thinking.  The  provinces  listed  by  the  Emperor 
included  several  that  never  provided  troops  or  money  to  the 
imperial  government--such  as  Wei-po,  Chao-i,  and  Ch'eng-te-- 
all  in  Ho-pei.  It  lists  as  well  Chien-nan  Hsi-ch '  uanJ^J  , 

which  had  its  own  problems  defending  against  the  Tibetans  and 
probably  never  sent  troops  north.  The  remaining  provinces  on 
the  list  by  and  large  were  those  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  and 
the  Southeast,  where  troops  strengths  and  capabilities  seldom 
admitted  sending  detachments  to  the  Northwest.  Therefore, 
this  edict  effectively  was  just  another  of  the  many  special 
taxes  imposed  by  Tai-tsung' s  government  and  did  not  cause  a 
change  in  the  actual  composition  of  the  Fall  Defense.  There 
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is  no  information  about  what,  if  any,  revenue  was  obtained 
by  this  measure  or  how  it  was  spent. 

5.  Strengthen  the  Shen-ts''e  Army:  While  the  permanent 
garrisons  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Fall  Defense  troops  con¬ 
stituted  the  capital's  main  line  of  defense  against  the  Tibetans, 
the  government  also  created  an  inner  ring  of  defenses  within 
the  Wei  River  valley,  that  served  both  to  deal  with  raiders 
penetrating  the  main  line  and  to  shield  the  government  from 
its  own  northwestern  armies.  Naturally  only  the  most  politically 
reliable  generals  and  troops  were  entrusted  with  this  mission. 
Very  soon  during  Ta-li  this  inner  line  became  the  domain  of 
the  Shen-ts'e  Army  and  its  eunuch  commanders. 

From  the  recapture  of  Ch'ang-an  in  757  until  768,  the 
T'ang  had  attempted  to  secure  Kuan-chung  internally  by  putting 
its  garrisons  under  politically  reliable  generals,  especially 
those  drawn  from  the  imperial  guards.  An  example  was  Li  Huai- 
jang,  military  governor  in  Hua  Prefecture,  who  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  Ch'eng  Yuan-chen.^  But  this  approach  to  the 
security  of  Kuan-chung  was  discredited  by  the  rebellion  of 
Chou  Chih-kuang  $  ^3  in  767. 

Of  humble  birth,  Chou  had  risen  through  the  ranks  of  the 
She-sheng  Guards  msf-  ( she-sheng  chun)  and  come  to  prom¬ 
inence  through  the  patronage  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en.  Serving  as  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  for  T ' ung  and  Hua  prefectures,  Chou  took  the 
opportunity  of  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  second  attack  on  Ch'ang-an  to 
exact  private  revenge  on  the  family  of  another  governor  with 
whom  he  was  feuding.  Then  driven  by  fear  of  punishment  and 
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his  own  megalomania,  Chou  enlarged  his  army  with  deserters 
and  bandits,  whom  he  kept  loyal  by  allowing  them  to  loot 
freely.  With  this  backing  he  defied  the  government,  mur¬ 
dered  the  Prefect  of  Kuo,  killed  an  Army  Supervisor  from  Shan 
Prefecture,  stole  tribute  being  sent  to  the  capital  by  pro¬ 
vincial  governors,  and  robbed  and  murdered  Ch'ang-an  bound 
examination  candidates. 


After  all  his  efforts  failed  to  conciliate  Chou 


Tai-tsung  ordered  Kuo  Tzu-i  to  take  military  action  against 

the  rebellion.  Kuo  prepared  for  the  operation  with  great 

show,  ordered  his  best  commanders,  Hun  Kan  and  Li  Huai-kuang, 

to  lead  the  attack.  Faced  with  this  overwhelming  threat, 

Chou's  subordinates  killed  him  and  submitted  to  the  T ' ang . 

In  exchange,  the  government  made  no  further  efforts  to  investi- 

9  7 

gate  the  disorders. 

Because  in  part  of  such  incidents,  the  T ' ang  increasingly 
employed  units  of  the  imperial  guards  to  man  the  inner  defenses 
of  the  capital.  As  the  strongest  and  most  favored  of  the 
guard  units,  the  Shen-ts'e  Army  was  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  this  trend.  In  769,  three  counties  north  of  the  Wei 
River,  from  43  to  120  kilometers  west  of  the  capital — Hao- 


--were  put 


and  P'u-jun 


under  the  Shen-ts'e  Army's  control  and  were  soon  heavily 
garrisoned  by  troops  from  that  command.  In  the  following 
year,  four  more  counties  in  the  same  area--T ' ien-hsing 


and  Hsing-p ' ing--were  also 


9  8 

placed  under  Shen-ts'e  jurisdiction. 
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There  are  three  apparent  reasons  for  these  actions  and 
later  extensions  of  the  same  policy.  First,  control  of  these 
counties  gave  the  Shen*  ts ' e  Army  the  means  to  support  more 
troops,  which  then  could  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  govern¬ 


ment. 
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Second,  these  counties  were  spread  along  the  northern 


edge  of  the  Wei  River  valley  west  of  the  capital,  so  that 
their  garrisons  formed  a  second  line  of  defense  against  the 


Tibetans 
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The  line  was  extended  south  of  the  river  to  Hu 


County  and  east  to  the  Middle  Wei  Bridge  (chung 

wei  ch ' iao) ,  both  of  which  had  been  fortified  by  the  eunuch 

Lo  Feng-hsien  in  765. That  one  Yang  Huai-yuan  held 

the  post  of  Commissioner  for  Troops  of  the  Shen-ts'e  Army  West 

of  the  Capital (shen-ts ' e  chun  ching-hsi 

ping-ma  shih)  during  Ta-li  shows  that  these  garrisons  were 

given  a  distinct  official  identity  consonant  with  their  defense 
102 


mission 


And  third,  the  creation  of  these  guards  garrisons 


on  the  near  approaches  to  Ch'ang-an  also  suggests  that  the 
government  was  insecure  both  about  the  ability  of  Kuo's  com¬ 
mands  to  defeat  the  Tibetan  attacks  and  about  their  political 
reliability. 

6.  Control  Tribes  in  the  Ordos :  Just  as  the  T ' ang ' s 
northwestern  defenses  were  given  depth  to  the  rear  by  the 
Shen-ts'e  garrisons  in  the  Wei  valley,  the  defenses  were 
extended  outward  by  T'ang  control  over  various  tribal  peoples, 
especially  the  Tanguts.  The  T'ang  had  lost  this  control  during 
the  withdrawal  of  imperial  troops  from  the  frontiers  during 
the  rebellion  and  the  corresponding  Tibetan  expansion.  As 
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Military  Governor  of  Shuo-fang,  and  more  specifically  through 
his  concurrent  office  of  Commissioner  to  Regulate  the  Barbarian 


Tribes 


(ya  chu  fan  pu-lo  shih)  , 
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Kuo  Tzu-i 


was  responsible  for  the  reimposition  of  T ' ang  control.  As 
commander  of  the  regional  defenses,  moreover,  he  needed  the 
tribesmen  in  order  to  oppose  the  Tibetan  raids. 

Although  the  Tangut  groups  were  not  particularly  powerful, 
they  persistently  raided  when  left  unchecked;  moreover,  they 
provided  vital  intelligence  to  the  Tibetans. on  the  other 
hand,  if  kept  under  a  reasonable  level  of  control,  the  Tanguts 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Ordos  were  useful  allies  for  the  T'ang; 
and  as  well,  they  could  provide  additional  sources  for  badly 
needed  horses. 

In  the  second  month  of  765,  Kuo  Tzu-i  established  fifteen 
chi-mi  prefectures  for  the  groups  of  Tanguts  who  had  submitted 

to  the  T'ang  after  the  death  of  P'u-ku  Huai-en.  Kuo  delegated 

\ 

the  administration  of  the  settlement  process  to  his  Resident 
at  Ling-wu,  Lu  Ssu-kung,  who  further  put  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Liang  Chin-yung  Liang  was  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Regulate  the  Tangut  Tribes-^  (Ya 

tang-hsiang  pu-lo  shih)  and  Prefect  of  Ch'ing.  Liang  insti¬ 
tuted  a  rigorous  system  of  patrols  to  prevent  contact  between 
the  Tanguts  and  the  Tibetans.  Subsequently  to  more  completely 
sever  their  contact  with  the  Tibetans,  Kuo  moved  the  Tanguts 

to  new  locations  north  of  Yin  Prefecture  and  west  of  Hsia, 

105 

over  300  kilometers  northeast  of  Ch'ing. 
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The  success  of  Kuo's  pacification  efforts  during  Ta-li 
was  demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  a  rebellion  by  a  Tangut 
chieftain  in  cooperation  with  the  Tibetans  in  779.  The  other 
Tangut  vassals  of  the  T ' ang  refused  to  join  the  uprising,  and 
the  troop  detachments  sent  by  Kuo  quickly  defeated  the  rebels 
and  executed  their  chieftain.  Thus  by  his  reexertion  of 

T ' ang  control  over  the  frontier  tribes,  Kuo  weakened  the 
threat  against  the  T'ang  and  gave  necessary  depth  to  the  Ta-li 
defenses  in  the  Northwest. 

Kuo  and  the  Defense  of  the  Frontier 
Kuo  Tzu-i  contributed  to  the  successful  defense  of  Ch'ang- 
an  and  of  the  Northwest  both  as  an  operational  commander  and 
as  a  policy-maker.  As  Vice  Commander  in  chief  for  Kuan-nei 
and  Ho-tung  and  as  Shuo-fang  Military  Governor,  Kuo  shared 
with  Li  Pao-yu  (after  774  also  with  Chu  Tz'u)  command  of  the 
outer  defenses  of  the  capital  andof  the  Northwest  region.  Kuo's 
sector  of  these  defenses  embraced  the  route  most  commonly  used 
by  the  Tibetan  raiders.  His  troops  drove  off  Tibetan  attacks 
in  ten  of  the  thirteen  years  of  Ta-li ;  in  six  of  those  years, 
the  attacks  were  large  enough  and  so  directed  as  to  threaten 
the  capital.  Moreover,  Kuo  supervised  the  improvement  and 
fortification  of  new  imperial  dispositions  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  reimposition  of  T'ang  control  over  the  frontier 
tribes.  Although  Kuo  was  restrained  by  the  weakness  of  his 
armies,  their  poor  logistical  support,  and  by  the  government's 
distrust  of  him,  he  did  prevent  the  Tibetans  from  inflicting 
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another  wound  on  the  dynasty  such  as  the  763  occupation  of 
the  capital.  Had  the  dynasty  suffered  another  such  defeat, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  i  .  could  have  survived.  Kuo's  opera¬ 
tions  did  not  bring  about  a  final  defeat  of  the  Tibetans, 
but  that  was  not  a  realistic  possibility  in  that  period. 

Kuo's  role  in  the  discussions  of  defense  policy  is  often 
elusive.  Our  sources  for  this  period  do  not  presume  to  present 
a  comprehensive  record  of  all  points  of  view  to  participants 
in  even  the  most  important  discussions.  Thus  Kuo's  opinions 
appear  only  when  they  were  so  singular  as  to  defy  exclusion 
or  when  the  historians  used  them  to  represent  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  or  a  point  of  view  the  historian  wishes  to  hold  up  for 
praise  of  blame.  Furthermore,  both  the  practices  of  contem¬ 
porary  politics  and  Kuo's  own  character  make  it  certain  that 
his  influence  was  most  often  exerted  informally  and  privately 
rather  than  in  so  overt  a  form  as  a  memorial  or  court  con¬ 
ference.  The  paucity  of  formal  statements  by  Kuo  then  should 
not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  make  his  opinions 
known  or  fight  for  their  acceptance. 

While  it  would  be  fallacious  to  conclude  that  Kuo  did  not 
express  himself  on  other  issues,  nonetheless  defense  issues 
were  his  primary  concern.  He  put  greatest  emphasis  on  three 
issues:  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  armies  under  his 
command;  defending  the  principle  that  professional  generals 
should  command  military  operations  without  the  superimposition 
of  civil  or  court  officials;  and  finally  continuing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Uighur  neutrality,  while  the  T ' ang  faced  the  Tibetans. 
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Within  the  limits  of  these  basic  concerns,  Kuo  was  receptive 
to  improvements  in  the  northwestern  defenses,  even  when  the 
suggestions  came  from  members  of  other  elites. 

During  Ta-li ,  Kuo  continued  to  manifest  a  submissive 
loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  as  exemplified  by  his  reaction  to  the 
opening  of  his  father's  tomb.  Several  factors  underlay  his 
attitudes  and  dissuaded  him  from  turning  against  the  T'ang. 

Above  all  else,  his  Shuo-fang  command  lacked  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  making  an  imitation  of  the  Ho-pei  states  impos¬ 
sible.  Also  his  armies  were  faced  with  a  continuing  foreign 
threat,  that  they  alone  could  not  deal  with  successfully. 

Eighty- two  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  Ta-li  period,  Kuo 
was  wealthy  and  already  enjoying  all  available  material  bene¬ 
fits.  Based  upon  Kuo's  patronage,  his  large  family  was  enjoying 
the  best  of  Ch'ang-an  life;  and  with  a  son  married  to  a  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  Kuo  family  could  expect,  with 
prudent  management,  to  maintain  their  status  for  several  more 
generations.  In  short,  Kuo  had  much  to  lose  by  opposing  his 
imperial  patron  and  very  little  to  gain. 

Furthermore,  Kuo  Tzu-i  was  the  third  generation  of  his 
lineage  to  serve  the  T'ang,  and  his  family  shared  a  regional 
association  with  the  Li-T'ang  house.  As  well,  Kuo  had  grown 
up  at  a  time  when  the  dynasty  was  strong  and  rebellions 
scarcely  conceivable;  as  a  result,  he  was  inculcated  with 
ideas  and  habits  of  loyalty  that  were  hard  to  break  late  in 
life.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sharp  generational  difference 
between  Kuo  and  his  successors,  just  as  there  was  a  sharp 
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cultural  gap  between  the  Chinese  Kuo  and  foreign  generals 
such  as  P ' u-ku  Huai-en. 


VI.  THE  RETIREMENT  AND  DEATH  OF  KUO  TZU-I 


On  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  779  ,  Tai- 
tsung,  severely  ill  since  early  in  the  month,  named  the  Crown 
Prince  regent;  later  that  same  day,  the  Emperor  died.-*-  The 
new  emperor,  posthumously  named  Te-tsung ^  (r.  779-805), 
proved  to  be  the  most  forceful  and  ambitious  T'ang  ruler  since 
his  great-grandfather,  Hsuan-tsung.  Te-tsung  attempted  to 
restore  the  dynasty  to  its  pre-rebellion  power  and  order.  In 
pursuit  of  his  restorationist  goals,  Te-tsung  made  many  changes 
in  the  civilian  and  military  leadership  of  the  T'ang;  among 
these  changes  was  the  forced  retirement  of  Kuo  Tzu-i.  Even 
when  faced  with  this  abrupt  termination  of  his  career,  Kuo 
remained  submissive  to  the  dynasty  and  surrendered  his  com¬ 
mands  without  resistance.  As  a  result,  he  enjoyed  a  rare 
tranquil  end  to  his  career,  unmarred  by  the  disloyalty  shown 
by  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Ironically,  the  major 
policies  of  Te-tsung' s  restoration  failed,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  to  return  to  the  policies  advocated  by  Kuo. 


The  Mourning  of  Tai-tsung 

At  the  time  of  Tai-tsung 's  death,  Kuo  Tzu-i  still  held 
the  post  of  Commissioner  to  the  Tombs  ( shan-ling 

shih) ,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  for  Tai-tsung 's  accession 
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and  Su-tsung's  burial.  In  the  new  period  of  mourning  Kuo 

was  further  appointed  substitute 

2 

(chung-tsai ) .  In  the  Chou  dynast/,  the  chung-tsai  had  been 
the  chief  advisor  to  the  king  and  the  head  of  the  royal  of¬ 
ficials,  but  now  it  had  become  an  honorary  title  used  only  in 
conjunction  with  the  mourning  and  burial  of  an  emperor  and 
the  accession  of  his  successor.  Only  the  highest  ranking 
officials  in  the  empire  were  appointed  to  this  office. ^ 
Although  translated  as  Prime  Minister,  the  chung-tsai  post 
was  not  a  chief  ministership  such  as  held  by  Kuo  through  the 
titles  of  Consulting  Minister  and  President  of  the  Secretariat. 


(she)  Prime  Minister 


1C  Uli<j 


Once  the  mourning  for  his  father  was  completed,  Te-tsung 
quickly  set  about  changing  governmental  policies  and  personnel, 
with  the  goal  of  revitalizing  imperial  administration  and 
recovering  the  dynasty's  pre-rebellion  power.  He  imposed 
economies  on  the  court  and  government,  some  of  which  were 
merely  the  token  measures  expected  of  a  new  ruler,  while  others 
were  significant  efforts  to  gain  resources  with  which  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  restorationist  aims.  Te-tsung  expelled  three  hundred 
actors  of  the  Li  yuan  SiH  (a  theatrical  school  organized  by 
Hsuan-tsung) ,  one  hundred  women,  and  thirty-two  dancing  ele¬ 
phants  from  the  palace. ^  More  importantly,  he  abolished  the 
monopoly  on  liquor,  ordered  an  end  to  government-sponsored 
ordination  of  Buddhist  monks  and  construction  of  Buddhist 


temples,  and  abolished  the  Buddhist  Palace  Chapel 
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(nei-tao  ch ' ang) . ^  He  also  halted  the  subsidization  of  a 

guest  house  for  messengers  from  provincial  governors  and  for 

other  petitioners,  that  had  been  kepi  full  by  Tai-tsung's 

7 

neglect  of  government  affairs.  Te-tsung  halted  the  payment 
of  certain  luxury  goods  as  special  tribute  to  show  his  intol- 

g 

erance  of  frivolity.  Finally  the  Emperor  halted  payment  of 

stipends  to  all  the  imperial  princes,  except  the  Heir  Apparent, 

9 

to  avoid  a  budget  deficit  in  779. 

A  major  aim  of  the  Emperor's  early  measures  was  to  regu¬ 
larize  imperial  administration,  returning  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  to  the  civilian  bureaucracy  and  discipline  to  the  status 
system.  The  Emperor  ordered  that  the  sumptuary  regulations, 
long  ignored,  be  again  enforced;  as  a  result,  the  extravagant 
mansions  of  several  prominent  leaders  were  razed.  Further, 
officials  and  nobles  were  ordered  to  end  their  involvement 
in  commercial  activities . ^  Te-tsung  staffed  an  office  with 
regular  bureaucrats  to  provide  twenty-four  hour  receipt  and 
routing  of  imperial  decrees,  removing  that  function  from  the 
eunuch  servants  of  the  palace.'*''*'  Furthermore,  the  Emperor 
appointed  bureaucrats  to  serve  as  special  judicial  officials 
to  consider  cases  of  injustice  and  memorials  submitted  from 

outside  of  the  bureaucracy,  both  of  which  formerly  had  come 

12 

directly  to  the  Emperor. 

In  provincial  government,  Te-tsung  ordered  an  end  to  the 
granting  of  concurrent  censorial  appointments  to  members  of 
provincial  governors'  staffs.  More  importantly,  he  restricted 
the  activities  of  the  high-ranking  financial  clerks  (ch ' ang 


s 
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li )  who  had  implemented  the  multiplicity  of  irregular  financial 
levies  imposed  under  Su-tsung  and  Tai-tsung  and,  in  the  process, 


had  gained  a  general  and  deserved  reputation  for  dishonesty."^ 


Te-tsung  made  major  efforts  towards  administrative  recti¬ 


fication  in  the  key  realm  of  fiscal  administration  during  the 


first  two  years  of  his  reign.  To  regularize  fiscal  affairs, 
the  government  would  have  to  abandon  the  irregular  fiscal 
practices  of  Tai-tsung' s  reign,  some  of  which  were  highly  pro¬ 
fitable.  Gifts  from  provincial  governors  to  the  Emperor  were 
one  such  irregular  source  of  imperial  income.  Under  Tai-tsung 
both  provincial  governors  and  prefects  were  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  such  gifts  four  times  each  year  and  encouraged  to  do  so 
even  more  frequently.  Now  Te-tsung  at  least  partially  ended 
these  practices. 

In  the  sixth  month  of  779,  the  Military  Governor  of  Tz  '  u- 


gave  300,000  strings  of  cash 


to  the  Emperor.  Although  sorely  tempted,  Te-tsung  refused 
the  gift;  however,  he  returned  the  money  not  to  Li  but  gave  it 


16 


On  Te-tsung' s  birthday  in  780, 


as  gifts  to  Li's  officers. 


the  provinces  submitted  their  required  tribute.  Included 
in  the  gifts  were  30,000  rolls  of  silk  each  from  the  Ho-pei 


military  governors  Li  Cheng-chi  and  T'ien  Yueh  Te-tsung 


refused  these  and  all  the  other  gifts,  ordering  them  all  paid 


1  7 

into  the  Public  Treasury.  This  does,  by  the  way,  point  out 


that  although  the  Ho-pei  states  did  not  pay  taxes  to  the  im¬ 


perial  government,  they  did,  at  times,  pay  personal  tribute  to 
the  Emperor.  This  was  a  practice  consonant  with  their  emerging 
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feudal  conception  of  their  relationships  with  the  Ch'ang-an 
government . 

More  importantly,  the  new  emperors  government  took  posi¬ 
tive  steps  towards  establishing  effective  and  regular  tax  and 
fiscal  management  systems.  In  the  fifth  month  of  779  ,  under 
the  influence  of  his  new  chief  minister  Yang  Yen^7}j{^  (727-781)  , 
Te-tsung  removed  treasury  functions  from  the  eunuch  managers 
of  the  emperor's  Personal  Treasury  ( ta-ying  tsang) 

and  returned  them  to  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Public  Treasury^ 

( tso  tsang) ,  who  had  surrendered  these  functions  in  757. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  following  year,  the  government  estab¬ 
lished  the  Double  Tax  (liang  shui  fa) ,  which  was  the 

first  systematic  attempt  to  replace  the  long  abused  tsu-yung- 
tiao  tax  system  of  the  early  T'ang.  The  new  tax  system  based 
its  assessments  on  land  area  and  not  on  personal  status;  it 
preferred  payment  in  cash  to  payment  in  kind;  it  was  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  residence  rather  than  native  place;  and  it 

arranged  a  three-way  distribution  of  tax  revenue  among  the 

19 

various  levels  of  government. 

Corresponding  to  Te-tsung' s  attempts  to  restore  functions 
and  authority  to  the  bureaucracy  was  his  early  suppression  of 
the  power  and  scope  of  the  eunuchs'  activities.  When  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  eunuch  Shao  Kuang-chao  V? p  %  \JMt~  had  taken 
a  gift  of  700  rolls  of  silk  from  a  military  governor,  Te-tsung 
had  the  eunuch  beaten  and  exiled. Beyond  suppressing  eunuch 
peculation,  Te-tsung  replaced  the  eunuch  commanders  of  the 
Shen-ts'e  Army  with  non-eunuchs.^  Control  of  the  guards  had 
been  the  foundation  of  eunuch  power  since  the  rebellion. 
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There  was,  however,  no  greater  weakness  in  the  early 
part  of  Te-tsung's  reign  than  his  choice  of  leading  officials. 
The  Chinese  emperor,  like  his  modern  analogues,  personally 
could  perform  very  little  of  the  task  of  governing.  In  the 
end,  most  government  was  accomplished  by  men  using  his  dele¬ 
gated  powers;  only  if  the  emperor  chose  well  were  the  tasks 
accomplished  efficiently  and  in  accord  with  his  wishes. 

Te-tsung's  early  chief  ministers  were,  on  the  whole, 
disruptive  to  his  restorationist  goals.  From  779  until  almost 
the  end  of  781,  the  leader  of  the  government  was  the  innovative 
and  able  Yang  Yen  Yen,  but  Yang  was  flawed  as  a  leader  by  a 
trouble-seeking  disposition  and  his  aggressive  pursuit  of 


private  quarrels.^  He  was 


a 


skilled  courtier  but  an  incompetent  politician  and  statesman, 
whose  excesses  helped  incite  Chu  Tz'u  and  Li  Huai-kuang  to 


9  o 

rebel . 


Te-tsung's  poor  choice  of  chief  ministers  was  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  first  months  of  his  reign  by  his  unfortunate 


experience  with  his 


who  for  a 


short  time  was  the  new  emperor's  closest  advisor.  Just  as 
the  Emperor  began  his  programs  to  restore  authority  and 
responsibility  to  the  bureaucracy,  it  was  disclosed  that  Chang 


was  accepting  bribes  in  an  office-buying  scheme. ^  The  dis¬ 


closure  predicted  the  ultimate  failure  of  Te-tsung's  attempt 
to  restore  bureaucratic  authority  and  functions;  the  Emperor 
found  that  bureaucrats  were  as  corrupt  and  disloyal  as  the 
generals  and  eunuchs  whom  the  bureaucrats  blamed  for  past  abuses. 
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Thus  soon  after  taking  the  throne,  Te-tsung  began  a 
series  of  measures  to  revitalize  the  bureaucratic  system  and 
to  recover  the  full  power  of  the  dynasty.  These  ambitions 
also  required  him  to  reexert  imperial  control  over  the  mili¬ 
tary,  refurbish  the  armies  with  what  he  considered  to  be  new, 
effective,  and  politically  reliable  commanders.  As  part  of 
these  efforts  in  the  military  sphere,  the  new  emperor  removed 
Kuo  Tzu-i  from  command  over  the  northwestern  defenses  and 
broke  up  Kuo's  bloc  of  commands. 

The  Retirement  of  Kuo  Tzu-i 

With  no  explicit  statement  by  Te-tsung  extant  concerning 
his  motivations  for  forcing  Kuo  to  retire,  scholars  have  based 
their  opinions  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Lu  Ssu-mien  con¬ 
cluded  that  Kuo  Tzu-i  simply  possessed  too  much  power  and  was 

too  independent  in  his  style  of  command  for  the  security  of 

2  5 

the  new  emperor  and  his  policies.  Michael  Dalby  suggests, 

less  convincingly,  that  Kuo  was  a  symbol  of  the  old  policies 

2  6 

that  the  new  emperor  wanted  to  change.  And  Ssu-ma  Kuang 
comments  that  although  Kuo's  achievements  for  the  T'ang  were 

2  7 

great,  his  commands  were  undisciplined  and  so  he  was  removed. 

To  these  opinions  can  be  added  the  more  obvious  fact  that 
Kuo  Tzu-i  was  82  years  old.  His  advanced  age  implies  not  only 
a  weakening  of  his  physical  and  emotional  resources  but  also 
that  he  inevitably  was  blocking  his  subordinates'  ambitions. 
Although  Kuo  very  successfully  obtained  honors,  rewards,  and 
promotions  for  his  officers  and  officials,  his  continuing 
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career  hindered  the  advancement  of  his  leading  subordinates 
into  the  ranks  of  the  military  governors.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  James  Harrison  sees  a  similar  situation  as  a 


2  8 

significant  factor  in  contemporary  Chinese  politics. 


In  the  last  years  of  his  career,  Kuo's  own  weakening 
grasp  and  the  ambitions  of  his  subordinates  created  instability 
in  the  structure  of  dyadic  alliances  that  supported  the  official 
structure  of  command,  resulting  in  several  disturbances  within 
the  armies.  In  the  last  month  of  778,  while  Kuo  was  attending 
court  in  Ch'ang-an,  his  Provost  Martial,  Li  Huai-kuang^T^^^J 
(729-785),  and  an  Army  Supervisor  produced  a  forged  imperial 
edict  ordering  the  execution  of  veteran  Shuo-fang  general  Wen 


Wen's  execution  was  to  be  the  first  step  in 


the  seizure  of  the  Shuo-fang  command  from  Kuo  Tzu-i.  The  coup 
was  blocked,  however,  when  Kuo's  Deputy  Tu  Huang-shang 


(738-805),  who  Kuo  had  left  in  charge  of  the  headquarters, 
detected  the  forgery  and  forced  Li  to  disclose  the  plot.  Even 
so,  the  disorders  and  tensions  within  the  army  continued  until 
Tu  in  turn  forged  an  order  in  Kuo's  name  sending  several 


29 

mutinous  generals  to  posts  away  from  the  headquarters. 


As  so  often,  the  accounts  of  this  incident  hint  at  com¬ 
plexities  far  greater  than  appear  on  the  surface.  The  involve¬ 
ment  of  a  eunuch  Army  Supervisor  and  the  appointment,  within 
a  year,  of  Li  Huai-kuang  as  one  of  Kuo's  successors,  suggest 
that  this  was  in  fact  an  imperially-sponsored  attempt  to 
remove  Kuo.  Such  covert  methods  were  not  unknown  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  middle  T ' ang  emperors  and  their  provincial 
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governors,  especially  under  the  weak  Su-tsung  and  Tai-tsung. 

The  possibility  of  such  covert  action  is  testified  to  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Kuo  Tzu-i.  At  the  time  of  Kuo's  769 
meeting  with  the  eunuch  Yu  Ch'ao-en  at  the  Chang-ching  Temple 
(see  Chapter  5),  Kuo  refused  his  staff's  advice  to  take  a 
large  bodyguard  saying:  "I  am  a  great  minister.  If  Yu  does 
not  have  a  secret  imperial  order,  how  would  he  dare  harm  me? 

If  it  is  the  Emperor's  order,  you  all  would  be  acting  reck- 
lessly.  Furthermore,  Li  Huai-kuang  was  an  unlikely  mutineer. 

As  Kuo's  Provost  Martial,  he  had  a  reputation  for  rigid  adher- 
ence  to  regulation.  Moreover,  army  supervisors  were  commonly 
used  as  imperial  agents  in  this  type  of  situation. 32  Finally, 

Tu  Huang-shang  had  been  appointed  to  Kuo's  staff  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  former  chief  minister  Tu  Hung-chien, 
who  had  been  a  staff  official  in  Shuo-fang  during  Kuo's  early 
days  as  Shuo-fang  Military  Governor.  J  Tu  Huang-shang  was 
thus  Kuo's  client,  not  just  his  subordinate. 

Another  incident  in  778  also  demonstrated  that  Kuo's 
control  over  his  commands  had  weakened.  His  Vice  Military 
Governor,  Chang  T'ani^jJp  ,  was  of  an  unyielding  disposition, 
and  Kuo  felt  that  he  unnecessarily  antagonized  the  officers 
of  the  command.  Kuo  therefore  replaced  Chang  with  the  k ' ung- 
mu  kuan  ,  Wu  Yao  -M-  When  Chang  schemed  against 

his  replacement,  Kuo  became  angered  and  trumped  up  charges 
against  Chang,  asking  the  government  for  permission  to  execute 
him.  Kuo's  high-handedness  caused  the  civil  staff,  led  by  the 
General  Secretary  (chang-shu-chi )  ,  Kao  Ying^j^  (740-811), 


. 
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to  protest  and,  following  the  execution  of  Chang,  to  resign 

from  Kuo's  service.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  Kuo  still 

assisted  these  men  in  finding  new  posts  find  later  dismissed 

Wu  Yao  for  having  misled  him  about  Chang  T'an's  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  Kao  Ying  was  later  rehired  by  Li  Huai- 

34 

kuang,  when  Li  succeeded  Kuo  as  military  governor,  raising 

the  possibility  that  the  situation  was  another  case  of  Li 

agitating  against  Kuo.  In  any  case,  that  Kuo  took  sides  with 

the  military  officers  against  the  civilian  officials  did  not 

recommend  him  to  the  new  emperor. 

In  the  third  month  of  779,  shortly  before  Tai-tsung's 

death,  the  government  brought  Wang  Hung  xm  (732-802)  north 

from  Ling-nan  to  take  charge  of  the  civil  administration  at 

Ho-chung  Superior-prefecture.  There  Wang  collided  with  the 

oppressive  and  corrupt  garrison  commander,  Ling  Cheng . 

After  Ling  attempted  to  use  force  against  Wang,  Wang  was  able 

•  3  6 

to  execute  Ling  and  restore  order  to  the  garrison. Because 
there  is  no  indication  that  Ling's  behavior  was  new,  the 
situation  reflects  badly  upon  Kuo,  who  was  of  course  Ling's 
superior . 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fifth  intercalary  month  of 
779,  forty-one  days  after  his  accession,  acting  in  the  context 
of  his  own  restorationist  goals  and  Kuo's  deteriorating  con¬ 
trol  over  his  commands,  Te-tsung  removed  Kuo  from  all  his 

3  6 

functional  posts  (see  Table  6).  Of  his  appointments,  Kuo 

retained  only  that  of  Commissioner  to  the  Tombs  and  his  enfeoff¬ 
ment  as  the  Prince  of  Fen-yang  Commandery.  At  the  same  time, 
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the  Emperor  bestowed  on  Kuo  several  exceptional  honors.  Kuo 
was  given  the  title  Honored  Father  \itlSC  (shang-f u) ,  an  honori¬ 
fic  first  applied  to  Lu  Shang  &&  ,  the  strategic  advisor  to 

Kings  Wen  and  Wu  of  Chou  during  their  victory  over  the  Shang. 

37 

Only  Li  Fu-kuo  during  the  T ' ang  had  been  so  honored.  Further, 
Kuo  was  appointed  Grand  Pacifier  ( t 1 ai-wei )  and  President 

of  the  Secretariat  'H't  (chung-shu  ling) .  His  fief  of 
maintenance  was  increased  to  2,000  households,  and  he  was 
granted  a  monthly  allowance  of  rations  for  1,500  men  and  fodder 
for  200  horses.  The  Emperor  also  provided  official  posts  or 
promotions  to  more  than  ten  of  Kuo's  sons  and  sons-in-law. 

While  the  honors  granted  by  the  Emperor  were  magnificent, 
they  could  not  compare  with  the  commands  taken  from  Kuo  by  the 


omission  of  the  usual  phrase  "the  rest  as  before"/JJ*f. 


IV 

(yu  j u  ku)  at  the  end  of  the  Emperor's  list  of  new  honors; 
more  importantly,  his  shield  of  patronage  and  military  strength 
was  destroyed. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  enormous  loss  of  wealth  and  power, 

Kuo  did  nothing  to  resist  the  Emperor's  action.  Because  in 
the  middle  T'ang,  powerful  military  governors  often  exacted 
lifetime  tenures  from  an  unwilling  central  government,  Kuo's 
compliance  was  somewhat  unusual.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  delve  into  the  reasons  for  Kuo's  easy  acceptance  of  Te- 
tsung's  edict. 

Again  Kuo's  advanced  age  is  the  most  obvious  explanation; 
but  we  must  also  give  credence  to  his  long  record  of  submis¬ 
siveness  to  the  dynasty.  If  he  at  times  pressured  the  emperor, 
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Kuo  never  openly  defied  direct  imperial  orders.  Moreover, 
his  acceptance  of  the  Emperor's  action  gained  him  and  his 
family  an  honorable  and  honored  end  to  his  career,  something 
that  few  of  his  contemporaries  enjoyed.  Certainly  he  was 
aware  that  while  removing  the  umbrella  of  his  military  power 
endangered  him  and  his  numerous  relatives  and  dependents, 
defying  the  Emperor  would  probably  destroy  them  all. 

For  his  part,  Te-tsung  adroitly  put  Kuo  into  a  political 
corner  before  ordering  him  retired,  only  when  Kuo  was  safely 
in  the  capital  for  Tai-tsung's  burial,  and  thus  away  from  his 
armies,  did  the  Emperor  promulgate  the  edict.  Other  military 
governors,  even  many  who  were  basically  loyal  to  the  dynasty, 
diligently  avoided  such  exposures  to  imperial  whim.  Moreover, 
Te-tsung  cunningly  enlisted  the  stifled  ambitions  of  Kuo's 
principal  subordinate  generals  by  distributing  his  former 
commands  among  them.  This  strategy  both  broke  up  the  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  concentration  of  power  near  the  capital  and 
also  encouraged  the  generals  not  to  resist  their  commander's 
removal.  Because  it  lacked  adequate  and  loyal  military 
power,  this  method  was  often  used  by  the  middle  T'ang  emperors 
against  the  military  governors,  in  effect  using  a  governor's 
own  army  against  him. 

Te-tsung  divided  Kuo's  former  commands  into  three  parts 
and  placed  each  under  one  of  Kuo's  chief  subordinates.  The 
Provost  Martial  Li  Huai-kuang  was  appointed  military  governor 


had  been  part  of  Shuo-fang, 


over  the  prefectures  of  Pin 
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Chiang^^-  ,  Tz '  u  ,  and  Hsij*J^  ,  previously  under  Ho-chung; 

•  *3  Q 

Li  was  also  made  Prefect  of  Ho-chung  Superior-prefecture. 

who  had  been  Resident  for  Kuo 
at  Ling-wu,  was  made  Military  Governor  for  the  Western  Shou- 
hsiang  Fortress,  the  Ting-yuan  and  T'ien-te  armies,  and  for 


Ch'ang  Ch'ien-kuang  r 


the  prefectures  of  YenWJg'  ,  Hsia  ^  ,  and  Feng ^  ;  and  Ch'ang 
was  also  appointed  Grand  Governor-general  at  Ling  Prefecture. ^ 
The  third  of  the  new  governorships  was  given  to  the  Commissioner 
for  the  Chen-wu  Army  and  Shuo-fang  Troop  Commissioner  Hun  Kan 
(d.  799).  Hun  was  appointed  military  governor  for  the 
Central  and  Eastern  Shou-hsiang  fortresses;  the  Chen-wu  and 
Chen-pei  armies;  and  the  prefectures  of  sui>^-  -  Yin/tfiL  - 
,  and  Sheng^^  ,  as  well  as  being  appointed  Grand 
Protector-general  for  Ch’an-yu.^  Five  days  later,  Kuo's 
younger  brother  Kuo  Tzu-wei  was  removed  as  Wei-pei  Military 
Governor  and  in  his  place  a  general  of  the  Right  Yu-lin  Guard, 

Wu  Hsi-kuang  ,  was  appointed  General  Militia  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Wei-pei  7^  (wei-pei  tou  t '  uan-lien 

shih)  and  civil  governor  for  the  same  jurisdiction,  which 
included  the  prefectures  of  FuJ^cj>  ,  Fang ,  Tan  ,  and 
Yen  41  These  appointments  shattered  the  unity  of  command 

that  Kuo  had  exercised  over  the  greater  part  of  the  north¬ 
western  defenses,  damaging  their  effectiveness  and  setting 
the  stage  for  a  series  of  conflicts  that  resulted  from  the 
inevitable  realignment  of  the  structures  of  dyadic  alliances 


within  these  armies. 
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Disorders  in  Kuo's  Former  Commands 
Twice  during  the  first  year  following  Kuo  Tzu-i's  retire¬ 
ment,  there  were  disorders  in  his  former  armies  that  resulted 
from  the  realignment  of  personal  loyalties  and  relationships 
under  the  new  commanders.  Central  to  the  incidents  were  the 
efforts  by  Li  Huai-kuang  to  control  firmly  the  Shuo-fang  and 
to  extend  his  control  over  the  other  units  in  the  Northwest. 

Li  had  taken  over  the  main  body  of  the  Shuo-fang  Army, 
which  had  formerly  been  directly  under  Kuo.  In  the  eighth 
month  of  779,  Li  and  the  Army  Supervisor  Chai  Wen-hsiu 
took  the  army  to  the  Ch ' ang-wu  Fortress  as  part  of  the  Fall 
Defense.  There  the  eunuch  purged  five  senior  generals,  all 
of  whom  had  been  disgruntled  and  insubordinate  after  being 
placed  under  Li  Huai-kuang,  who  was  their  junior.  Chai  charged 
the  five  generals  with  tardiness  in  their  movements  and  executed 
them.  Out  of  concern  for  the  ties  between  the  five  commanders 

and  their  men,  the  purge  was,  however,  carried  out  only  when 

42 

the  generals  were  away  from  their  troops. 

In  the  second  incident  Li  Huai-kuang  gained  control  over 
the  former  Central  Asian  expeditionary  force  thanks  to  an 
intrigue  of  the  Chief  Minister  Yang  Yen,  who  in  the  second 
month  of  780  revived  Yuan  Tsai's  plan  to  retake  Yuan  Prefec¬ 
ture  from  the  Tibetans  and  extend  the  T'ang  defenses  to  the 
west.  Yang's  actual  purpose  was,  however,  political  and  not 
strategic;  he  wished  to  remove  the  Ching-Yuan  Military  Governor, 
Tuan  Hsiu-shih,  who  conveniently  rose  to  the  bait  and  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  the  plan.  As  a  result,  Yang  recalled  Tuan  to 
the  capital  and  gave  his  command  to  Li  Huai-kuang. 
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The  plan  proposed  by  Yang  and  its  resulting  change  of 
command  caused  severe  disaffection  among  the  officers  and  men 
at  Ching  Prefecture.  The  army  had  been  stationed  there  for 
five  years  and  was  finally  beginning  to  establish  roots-- 
cultivating  fields,  building  homes,  and  having  families.  At 
the  same  time,  the  officers  were  greatly  disquieted  by  Li 
Huai-kuang's  reputation  for  rigid  discipline  and  by  his  purge 
of  the  five  senior  Shuo-fang  generals.  In  short,  both  officers 
and  men  dreaded  Li's  coming  and  the  operation  he  was  to 
implement . 

Taking  advantage  of  this  disaffection,  General  Liu  Wen-hsi 


incited  the  garrison  to  mutiny  and  demand  that  the 


government  not  give  the  command  to  Li  Huai-kuang.  Liu  intended, 
of  course,  to  trade  an  end  to  the  mutiny  to  the  government  for 


his  own  appointment  as  Ching-Yuan  Military  Governor.  Unfortu¬ 


nately  for  Liu,  the  new  emperor  was  firm  in  his  resolve  to 
reexert  imperial  control  over  the  provincial  garrisons.  Liu's 
mutiny  provided  a  nearly  ideal  opportunity  for  Te-tsung  safely 
to  demonstrate  that  resolve.  Te-tsung  dispatched  both  Li  Huai- 
kuang  and  Ts ' ui  Ning  to  besiege  Ching,  while  he  himself  refused 
all  Liu's  overtures.  Convinced  of  the  Emperor's  intractable¬ 
ness  and  alienated  by  Liu's  alliance  with  the  Tibetans, 
officers  of  the  garrison  killed  Liu  and  submitted  to  the  T'ang. 
The  Ching-Yuan  Army  was  then  put  under  Li  Huai-kuang's  command, 
but  the  planned  occupation  of  Yuan  Prefecture  was  abandoned 

when  Li  was  instead  sent  east  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 

4  3 

the  Ho-pei  states. 
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These  disturbances  within  the  northwestern  armies  were 
followed  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Ching-Yuan  Army  in  783  that 
forced  ""e-tsung  to  flee  from  Ch'ang-an.  In  the  second  month 
of  784,  in  the  course  of  quelling  this  uprising,  Li  Huai-kuang 
turned  against  the  T'ang;  but  his  position  was  made  hopeless 
because  of  the  continuing  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  of  most  Shuo- 
fang  officers. ^  These  rebellions  forced  Te-tsung  to  make  a 
peace  with  the  Ho-pei  states  that  conceded  their  de  facto 
independence . 

Although  many  factors  contributed  to  these  later  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  Northwest,  one  factor  ironically  was  the  tensions 
and  divisions  within  the  northwestern  armies  resulting  from 
Kuo's  removal.  Although  the  government  feared  Kuo's  concen¬ 
tration  of  power,  that  concentration  had  kept  the  armies  or¬ 
derly.  Yet  concentration  was  in  itself  not  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
phylactic.  Kuo's  power  had  been  in  equal  parts  official 
authority  and  personal  influence.  The  government  could  give 
Li  Huai-kuang  and  other  generals  Kuo's  offices,  but  his  personal 
alliances  and  patron-client  bonds  could  only  be  built  up  over 
time  by  an  individual  himself. 

Rapprochement  with  Tibet 

No  aspect  of  Te-tsung 's  early  policies  so  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Ta-li  period,  especially  those  advocated 
by  Kuo,  than  did  the  new  emperor's  break  with  the  Uighur 
empire  and  rapprochement  with  Tibet.  Te-tsung 's  primary 
motive  for  making  this  change  in  foreign  policy  was  his 
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desire  to  secure  the  frontiers  during  his  planned  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  autonomous  Ho-pei  states ,  for  it  was  plain  that 
the  emperor's  ambitions  would  inevitably  cause  a  war  with  the 
three  major  Ho-pei  states.  It  is  possible  that  Te-tsung  and 
his  advisors  may  have  had  genuine  hopes  that  a  diplomatic 
settlement  could  be  reached  with  the  Tibetans,  especially 
inasmuch  as  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  concede  almost  all  of  the 
Tibetan  demands.  Beyond  these  strategic  considerations,  the 
Emperor  bore  a  personal  hatred  for  the  Uighurs,  because  in  762 
at  Shan  Prefecture,  he  (then  Crown  Prince)  had  been  humiliated 
by  Mou-yu  Khan  and  his  entourage.^  Breaking  with  the  Uighurs 
also  gave  the  T'ang  an  opportunity  to  default  on  the  payments 
for  1,800,000  horses,  a  saving  of  72,000,000  pieces  of  silk. 46 
Moreover,  the  change  of  policies  was  encouraged  by  the  coup 
of  779  that  overthrew  the  Uighur  Khan,  Mou-yu,  and  opened 
serious  divisions  among  the  Uighurs  and  reduced  their  ability 
to  threaten  the  T'ang. 47 

The  break  with  the  Uighurs  began  with  Te-tsung 's  semi¬ 
covert  support  for  a  massacre  of  Sogdians  and  Uighurs  at  the 
Chen-wu  Army  in  the  seventh  month  of  779 ;48  it  ended  with  a 
new  ho-ch ' in  alliance  in  787.49  jn  the  interim,  the  Uighurs' 
special  commercial  and  political  privileges  in  China  were 
halted  and  the  facade  of  friendly  political  relations  was 
allowed  to  fall. 

The  converse  of  the  new  T'ang  foreign  policy  was  Te- 
tsung  's  direct  approach  to  the  Tibetan  ruler.  In  the  eighth 
month  of  779,  the  Emperor  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Tibet  to 
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negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  conflict.  As  a 
token  of  his  good  faith,  the  Emperor  sent  with  the  embassy 
five  hundred  Tibetans  who  had  been  detained  in  China  during 
Ta-li . 

Although  favorably  impressed  by  Te-tsung's  initiative, 
the  Tibetan  ruler  was  unable  to  stop  a  three-pronged  Tibetan 
attack  that  was  already  in  progress.  The  main  offensive  was 
delivered  against  Chien-nan  by  a  combined  force  of  Tibetans 
and  Nan-chao  troops  who  were  repulsed  only  when  troops  were 
sent  from  the  Northwestern  garrisons  and  the  Shen-ts'e  Army 
to  reinforce  Chien-nan' s  own  defenses. 

This  beginning  set  the  tone  for  the  negotiations  and 
progress  was  slow.  The  biggest  obstacles  were  the  terms  the 
Tibetans  imposed  on  the  T ' ang  and  the  powerful  internal  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  settlement  that  existed  in  both  countries.  For 
example,  when  the  second  T ' ang  embassy  to  Tibet  in  5/780  asked 
for  a  draft  treaty  to  present  to  the  Tibetans ,  the  Chief 
Minister  Yan  Yen  suggested  to  the  Emperor  that  he  and  Kuo 
Tzu-i  prepare  it. 52  One  must  assume  that  Kuo's  inclusion  was 
intended  to  defuse  opposition  from  the  frontier  commanders. 

On  the  Tibetan  side,  the  commander  of  the  frontier  facing 

Chien-nan  opposed  any  settlement  until  he  could  revenge  him- 

5  8 

self  for  past  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Tibetan  negotiators  demanded  not  only  large  territorial 
concessions  but  also  that  Sino-Tibetan  relations  be  placed  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  equality  instead  of  under  the  customary  guise 
of  Chinese  superiority.  In  the  end,  Te-tsung  acceded  to  their 
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demands  in  both  areas.  These  concessions  were  incorporated 
into  the  Treaty  of  the  Ch ' ing  River,  signed  on  10/1/783. 

The  T'ang's  desire  for  an  agreement  was  heightened  by  its 
war  in  Ho-pei  that  had  begun  in  the  first  month  of  781  and 
had,  since  11/782,  directly  challenged  the  basis  of  T'ang 
rule.  The  T'ang  recognized  all  the  Tibetan  territorial  gains 
made  since  the  start  of  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  leaving  in 
Tibetan  hands  key  strategic  points  in  both  Chien-nan  and  the 
Northwest.  Further,  the  agreement  banned  the  construction 
of  new  fortifications  and  the  cultivation  of  new  fields  on 
the  frontier;  these  were,  of  course,  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  Chinese  secured  their  borders,  while  they  were  insig¬ 
nificant  methods  for  the  Tibetans. 

Furthermore,  the  Tibetans  required  that  terms  of  equality 


example,  the  Emperor  was  to  send 

0 


be  used  in  communications  between  the  two  governments.  For 

(ch ' i )  gifts  to  the  Tibetan 

ruler  rather  than  to  bestow  4|  ( ssu)  them  on  him. ^  The  new 
relationship  was  symbolized  by  the  treaty  being  ratified  per¬ 


sonally  by  the  Emperor  in  Ch'ang-an  just  as  the  Tibetan  ruler 

56 


did  in  Lhasa. 


Previous  treaties  with  Tibet  had  been  signed 


only  by  the  T'ang's  chief  ministers. 


The  Death  of  Kuo  Tzu-i 

Although  Te-tsung's  early  policies  quickly  failed  and 
there  was  a  general  return  to  the  policies  of  the  Ta-li 
period,  Kuo  did  not  live  to  see  this  unhappy  form  of  vindica¬ 
tion.  By  the  middle  of  781,  the  84-year-old  general  was 
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severely  ill.  When  the  Emperor  sent  one  of  his  sons  to 
inquire  formally  about  Kuo's  condition,  the  old  general  was 
unable  to  rise  and  kowtow  as  prescribed  by  etiquette,  and 
had  to  make  do  by  motioning  with  his  hands.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  as  troops  from  the  northwestern  gar¬ 
risons  and  the  Shen-ts'e  Army  marched  east  to  begin  the  war 


against  the  Ho-pei  state  of  Ch'eng-te,  Kuo  died. 
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Te-tsung  appropriately  ordered  exceptional  honors  for 

Kuo.  Formal  sessions  of  court  were  not  held  for  five  days. 

All  officials  were  ordered  to  sacrifice  for  Kuo  and  contribute 

toward  the  funeral  costs;  the  Emperor  himself  gave  3,000 

rolls  of  silk,  3,000  pieces  of  cloth,  and  8,000  stone  of 

grain.  Te-tsung  posthumously  appointed  Kuo  Grand  Tutor  to 

the  Heir  to  the  Throne  ( t 1 ai-shih) .  He  ordered  that 

Kuo  be  buried  with  Su-tsung  on  Wu-chiang  Mountain 

(wu-chiang  shan)  in  Li-ch'uan  County  north  of  the  capital, 

and  further  granted  special  permission  for  Kuo's  grave  mound 

to  be  build  3.11  meters  high,  although  regulations  allowed 

only  2.49  meters  for  an  official  of  the  first  degree.  Finally, 

Te-tsung  observed  from  a  gate  tower  the  departure  of  the 

funeral  cortege  from  Ch'ang-an  as  a  last  gesture  of  respect 
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to  Kuo's  exceptional  career. 

iyir’ 

Kuo  received  the  posthumous  name  ( shih)  of  "Loyal 

and  Martial"  (chung  wu) ,  which  had  first  been  given  to 

Chu-ko  Liang  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  period.  In  the  T'ang, 


Kuo  shared  this  name  with  Wei  Kao^-^*  ,  the  great  Chien-nan 
Military  Governor;  Yii-ch'ih  Ching-te  (585-658) , 
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an  important  general  in  the  early  years  of  the  dynasty;  Li 


Sheng^T^  ,  a  guards  general  who  saved  Te-tsung  from  Li 

Kuai-kuang's  rebellion;  and  Hun  Kan;  ,  another  famou 

eg 

Shuo-fang  general. 


,  another  famous 


These  posthumous  honors,  however,  are  less  significant 
than  the  vindication  of  Kuo's  policies  implied  by  Te-tsung' s 
return  to  them  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign.  Following 
the  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Ho-pei  states,  continued 
Tibetan  raiding  in  the  Northwest  in  defiance  of  the  Ch'ing 
River  treaty  led  the  T ' ang  to  again  expand  the  Northwestern 
frontier  with  fortifications  and  fields,  denying  the  Tibetans 
the  base  areas  from  which  to  launch  their  raids.  In  787,  the 
attempted  rapprochement  was  broken  off  and  during  the  790 's 
the  T ' ang  finally  occupied  the  Tibetan  base  area  near  P'ing- 
liang  that  had  been  the  focus  of  concern  during  Kuo  Tzu-i's 
years  of  command  in  the  region. 60  Furthermore  in  787,  Te- 

tsung  again  allied  with  the  albeit  severely  weakened  Uighur 

„  ■  61 
Empire . 


VII.  CONCLUSION 


This  extended  study  of  Kuo  Tzu-i  has  expanded  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Kuo's  life  that  appears  in  the  standard  histories  and 
in  later  writings  and,  by  so  doing,  offers  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  process  by  which  Kuo's  career  developed  and 
the  methods  by  which  he  exercised  power.  This  examination 
also  necessarily  sheds  light  upon  the  context  in  which  his 
power  was  exercised,  especially  upon  the  relations  between 
civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  middle  T'ang  state. 

While  the  events  of  Kuo's  career  are  intrinsically  inter¬ 
esting,  involving  the  interplay  of  general  historical  develop¬ 
ment,  individual  character,  and  chance  that  makes  history  the 
most  human  and  moving  of  the  social  disciplines,  they  also 
have  analytical  significance.  Kuo's  experience  as  one  of  the 
leading  military  commanders  of  the  middle  T'ang  government 
informs  us  about  the  relations  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  the  time.  His  experience  indicates  that  the 
generalization  that  civil  authorities  always  dominated  their 
military  counterparts  in  China  is  false.  During  the  latter 
part  of  Kuo's  career,  military  leaders  controlled  more  resources 
and,  in  many  ways,  more  effective  political  power  than  did  the 
civilian  bureaucrats.  That  this  military  superiority  existed 
for  over  half  of  the  dynasty's  life  suggests  that  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  basic  generalization  is  in  order. 
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Kuo  and  the  Civil  Government 

Kuo  Tzu-i's  relationship  with  the  civil  government  of 
the  middle  T'ang  had  two  facets.  On  the  one  side,  even  though 
he  was  the  preeminent  imperial  military  commander,  he  was 
denied  any  real  voice  in  the  decision  making  processes  of  the 
central  government.  On  the  other  hand,  like  other  military 
governors,  he  dominated  the  civil  administration  within  the 
areas  controlled  by  his  armies.  This  situation  resulted 
from  the  choice,  conscious  or  unconscious,  by  the  leaders  of 
the  central  government — the  emperors,  eunuchs,  and  bureau- 
crats--to  trade  off  real  power  in  the  provinces  for  their  own 
continuing  dominance  in  the  capital. 

Although  Kuo  held  the  rank  of  chief  minister  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  from  756  until  his  death  in  781,  he  never  functioned 
as  a  head  of  government.  This  was  made  clear  by  Ch'ang  Kun's 
impeachment  of  Ts  '  ui  Yu-fu  in  779,  the  details  of  which  are 
narrated  below. 

At  the  beginning  of  Te-tsung's  reign,  two  Confucian 
pedants — the  chief  ministers  Ch'ang  Kun  (729-783)  and 

Ts ' ui  Yu-fu  ( 721-780 ) --squabbled  constantly.  Their 

quarrels  culminated  in  a  dispute  over  the  length  of  the  period 
Te-tsung  should  mourn  his  father.  Ch'ang  submitted  a  memorial 
charging  Ts ' ui  with  various  improprieties  and  enhanced  his 
memorial's  effect  by  signing  not  only  his  own  name  but  also 
those  of  the  other  but  absent  chief  ministers — the  generals 
Kuo  Tzu-i  and  Chu  Tz'u.  This  was,  in  a  strict  sense,  in 
accord  with  the  practices  begun  while  Su-tsung's  camp  government 
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was  at  Ling-wu.  In  that  critical  period,  the  chief  ministers 
stood  rotating  twenty-four  hour  watches  in  order  to  have  a 
responsible  official  always  present  to  deal  with  urgent 
military  affairs;  and  the  duty  minister  signed  documents  with 
both  his  own  name  and  those  of  the  other  chief  ministers, 
even  when  they  were  not  actually  present.^ 

Now  faced  with  a  seemingly  united  attack  by  the  other 
chief  ministers  Te-tsung  removed  Ts ' ui  and  exiled  him  to  a 
provincial  post.  But  later  when  generals  Kuo  and  Chu  came  to 
the  capital  on  other  business,  the  Emperor  asked  them  about 
the  memorial.  Both  were  astonished,  having  never  seen  the 
document,  and  denied  responsibility.  Angered  by  Ch'ang's 
treachery,  Te-tsung  publicly  degraded  Ch'ang  and  exiled  him  to 
the  far  South.  The  Emperor  also  recalled  Ts ' ui  to  the  capital 
and  renamed  him  chief  minister. ^ 

This  incident  demonstrates  that  Kuo  and  the  other  generals 
holding  chief  ministerial  rank  were  not  routinely  involved  in 
central  government  affairs,  although  in  some  situations  they 
might  exercise  important  influence  on  government  decisions. 

Kuo  used  the  influence,  brought  in  part  by  his  ministerial 
status,  only  in  regard  to  issues  directly  concerning  his  com¬ 
mands.  He  expressed  opinions  and  worked  for  specific  policies 
concerning  the  warfare  against  the  Tibetans,  the  Uighur  alli¬ 
ance,  and  questions  of  military  organization.  But  in  the 
surviving  record,  he  is  silent  on  other  issues  of  national 
importance,  even  about  military  affairs  of  such  overwhelming 
concern  as  the  war  against  the  Ho-pei  governors  in  775,  in 
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which  case  the  government  apparently  conceived  and  executed 
its  plans  without  consulting  Kuo. 

Kuo's  isolation  in  this  narrow  regional-military  sphere 
is  one  manifestation  of  the  middle  T'ang  government's  refusal 
to  regularize  participation  by  its  leading  military  commanders 
in  its  decision-making  processes,  even  when  considering 
strategic  problems.  Although  this  refusal  preserved  civilian 
direction  of  imperial  strategy,  at  least  within  the  confines 
of  the  central  government,  the  converse  was  also  true:  the 
central  government  had  very  little  to  say  about  what  went  on 
within  Kuo  Tzu-i's  commands  (or  those  of  most  other  generals) 
and  the  territories  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  inextricable 
connection  between  the  two  situations  suggests  that  decen¬ 
tralization  in  the  T'ang  empire  resulted,  in  part,  from  the 
central  civilian  elite's  unwillingness  to  share  power  with 
the  military,  even  when  the  price  of  their  refusal  was  a 
reduced  sphere  of  authority  for  the  central  government. 

Of  course,  the  separation  between  the  central  government 
and  provincial  leaders  during  this  period  was  not  complete. 
Provincial  leaders  remained  dependent  upon  the  capital  for 
the  legitimization  of  their  positions  and  some,  like  Kuo,  were 
also  in  part  financially  dependent  on  the  central  government. 
Meanwhile  central  government  leaders  were  supported  by  pro¬ 
vincial  wealth  and  military  power.  The  relationship  between 
the  central  government  and  Kuo's  northwestern  territories, 
like  that  for  other  provinces,  was  essentially  an  exchange 
relationship.  The  central  government  provided  Kuo  with 
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legitimacy  and  some  fiscal  support;  Kuo  defended  the  capital 
against  the  Tibetans,  kept  order  within  his  armies,  and  pro¬ 
vided  military  backing  to  his  political  allies  in  the  capital. 

The  civil-bureaucratic  elite  reacted  to  the  militariza¬ 
tion  of  provincial  government  and  to  the  elevated  status  of 
the  military  leaders  by  isolating  the  affected  areas  of  T ' ang 
territory  and  institutions.  Rather  than  enlarge  the  ideo¬ 
logical  and  political  roles  of  the  military  in  the  imperial 
government,  the  leaders  of  the  bureaucracy  chose  to  maintain 
their  own  ideological  commitment  to  civilian  supremacy  and 
their  own  political  control,  albeit  within  a  diminished  arena. 
As  a  result,  the  T'ang  never  modified  the  theory  of  civil 
supremacy  over  the  military,  even  though  practical  concessions 
were  frequently  made.  The  central  government  never  formalized 
or  regularized  its  military  leaders'  participation  in  central 
government  affairs  and,  unlike  the  autonomous  states  of  Ho-pei, 
never  itself  became  militarized.  In  loyal  but  military- 
dominated  provinces,  such  as  Shuo-fang,  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  simply  gave  provincial  administration  over  to  the  military 
officers  through  the  practice  of  concurrent  appointments  and 

by  unques tioningly  approving  the  appointments  made  by  the 

3 

military  governor.  The  civilian  leaders  of  the  T'ang  govern¬ 
ment  took  the  view  that  such  conditions  simply  represented 
an  imbalance  in  the  system  that  could  and  would  be  corrected 
if  they  were  patient,  persistent,  and  if  they  refused  to 
admit  to  the  reality  of  those  conditions. 
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If  unwilling  to  co-opt  the  leading  generals  into  the 
central  government's  inner  circles,  the  civilian  leaders-- 
bureiucrats  and  eunuchs--still  found  it  advantageous  to  ally 
with  provincial  generals  in  order  to  gain  military  backing 
for  their  positions  in  the  capital.  Even  the  eunuchs  con¬ 
trolling  the  powerful  Shen-ts'e  Army  established  working 
relationships  with  provincial  commanders.  But  such  alliances 
were  obviously  more  necessary  for  the  bureaucrats  since  they 
had  no  other  source  of  troops. ^ 

Kuo's  support  of  Yuan  Tsai's  purge  of  Yti  Ch'ao-en  in  770 
resulted  from  this  situation  and  demonstrated  two  important 
points  about  this  type  of  involvement.  First,  Kuo  and  the 
other  provincial  troops  supporting  the  purge  did  not  take  any 
direct  action,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  intended  for 
them  to  do  so.  The  five  thousand  men  that  Kuo  brought  to 
Ch'ang-an  were  intended  to  balance  and  deter  the  palace  armies 
and  the  provincial  allies  of  Yu,  immobilizing  them  while  Yuan 
murdered  Yu.  Of  course,  had  an  armed  conflict  broken  out, 
Yuan's  allies,  including  Kuo,  would  have  been  expected  to  act, 
but  clearly  the  chief  minister  hoped  that  such  would  not  be 
necessary . 

Second,  we  can  see  that  Yuan  Tsai  was  not  totally  sure  of 
Kuo's  support.  The  chief  minister  was  therefore  apprehensive 
about  Kuo's  contact  with  Yu  during  this  period,  as  was  shown 
by  the  Chang-ching  Temple  incident.  Even  with  Kuo's  prior 
agreement,  the  support  of  a  secret  imperial  mandate,  and  the 
intense  personal  antagonism  generally  believed  to  exist  between 


Kuo  and  Yu,  Yuan  still  apparently  perceived  a  reasonable 


chance  of  Kuo  changing  sides  and  allying  with  the  eunuch. 

Thus.,  civil-military  alliances  such  as  that  between  Kuo  and 
Yhan  were  preferably  deterrent  in  purpose  and  were  largely 
based  on  personal  factors,  not  on  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  or 
any  concept  of  transcendent  public  good. 

During  virtually  all  of  Kuo  Tzu-i's  career,  military 
leaders  dominated  the  bureaucrats  assigned  within  the  juris¬ 
dictions  of  their  armies.  Following  the  creation  of  the  large 
frontier  commands  after  710  and  the  establishment  of  the  new 
military  system  after  723,  the  armies  became  increasingly 
independent  of  the  central  bureaucracy,  especially  in  their 
logistical  organization,  that  is  to  say  in  their  planning, 
handling,  and  putting  to  use  of  personnel,  material,  facilities 
and  other  related  factors. ^ 

During  the  early  T'ang,  the  central  government  had  pro¬ 
vided  most  logistical  support  for  the  armies.  Troops  provided 
by  the  militias  were  distributed  by  the  Army  Ministry.  The 
imperial  workshops  manufactured,  stored,  and  issued  weapons . ^ 
Fortifications  and  communications  facilities  were  constructed 
with  corvee  labor  by  the  civil  authorities . ^  During  the 
middle  T'ang,  however,  these  same  functions  were  generally 
carried  out  by  provincial  administrations  under  the  military 
governors,  without  reference  to  the  central  authorities.  For 
example,  the  strategically  important  Ch'ang-wu  Fortress  


(ch ' ang-wu  ch ' eng)  was  constructed  in  about  772  by  Li 


Huai-kuang  on  Kuo's  orders,  with  only  army  and  local  resources. 
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Furthermore,  the  middle  T ' ang  military  governors, 
through  their  control  of  provincial  administration,  became 
the  masters,  not  the  servants,  of  the  civilian  bureaucrats . ^ 
Provincial  service  was  the  first  step  in  the  career  of  many 
promising  examination  graduates.  They  took  posts  either  in 
a  regular  provincial  office  controlled  by  a  military  governor 
or  on  a  governor's  private  staff.  Such  graduates  gained  not 
only  scarce  entry-level  jobs,  but  also  the  promise  of  the 
military  governor's  later  patronage  in  gaining  a  good  post  in 
the  central  government.  The  success  enjoyed  by  former  members 
of  Kuo's  staff  shows  the  effectiveness  of  such  patronage. 

Because  the  military  governors  paid  their  officials  more  than 
the  statutory  salaries,  these  provincial  officials  were  finan¬ 
cially  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  in  comparable 
posts  in  Ch'ang-an.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that,  during  Su- 
tsung's  and  Tai-tsung's  reigns,  the  central  government's 
officials  were  often  not  paid  at  all.  Moreover,  some  men 
chose  to  spend  their  entire  careers  in  a  provincial  adminis¬ 
tration,  enjoying  superior  salaries  and  greater  stability 
than  were  offered  in  Ch'ang-an.  ^ 

As  noted  earlier,  it  is  said  that  a  dual  structure 
characterized  Chinese  armies:  they  consisted  of  combat  units 
commanded  by  military  officers  and  administrative  and  logistical 
organizations  managed  by  civil  officials.  Further,  Professor 
Dreyer  and  other  suggest  that  in  the  normal  order  of  things 
civilian  officials  dominated.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  Kuo's  career,  the  military  side  of 
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this  dual  structure  was  more  powerful.  While  civil  officials 
at  times  gained  great  influence  with  individual  military  gov¬ 
ernors,  military  officers  almost  exclusively  commanded  the 
major  northern  garrisons.1-*-  In  the  same  way,  because  he 
directly  commanded  the  troops  who  were  the  garrison's  ultimate 
power,  the  General  Troop  Commissioner  was  his  commander's 

heir  apparent. ^ 

Just  as  this  military  dominance  of  provincial  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  northern  garrisons  was  one  sign  of  the  superior 
status  enjoyed  by  military  leaders  during  and  following  the 
An-Shih  Rebellion,  another  was  that  the  distribution  of 
resources  during  these  years  also  greatly  favored  the  generals. 
When  the  former  Chief  Minister  Fang  Kuan  became  Prefect  of 
Pin  in  758,  he  found  the  best  buildings  in  the  prefecture 

occupied  by  military  officers,  while  only  hovels  were  left 

13 

for  the  civilian  officials.  In  Ch'ang-an  itself,  many  of 
the  great  mansions  built  before  the  rebellion  by  powerful 
bureaucrats  and  the  old  aristocracy  passed  into  the  hands  of 
newly  wealthy  generals.1^ 

The  motives  of  men  with  civilian  backgrounds  who,  none¬ 
theless,  chose  military  over  civilian  careers  reflects  the 
military's  rising  status  in  middle  T ' ang  society.  Some, 
although  from  the  families  of  civil  officials,  early  in 
their  lives  were  drawn  to  a  military  career  by  personal 
taste.  For  example,  Ch '  u  Huan  \jl)  799)  ,  a  very  suc¬ 

cessful  general  during  Te-tsung's  reign,  "while  young  read 
the  military  works  and  especially  gained  a  reputation  for 


. 
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bravery  and  daring  in  riding  and  archery. "15  But  others 
went  to  the  armies  because  they  found  better  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  the  armies  than  they  did  in  the  civil 
service.-*-6  The  poet-soldier  Kao  Shih  ^7) ,  although  an 
orphan,  had  gained  an  education  and  passed  the  Taoist  exami¬ 
nation;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  initial  appointment 
as  a  minor  county  official  and  so  he  left  and  took  service 
with  General  Ko-shu  Han  in  Ho-hsi.^7 

The  appeal  of  a  military  career  was  the  strongest  in  the 
frontier  areas  such  as  Lung-yu  as  a  result  of  the  natural 
selection  process  that  sent  less  influential  families  to  the 
frontier,  and  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  there  were  greater 
opportunities  for  rapid  advancement  in  the  frontier  armies 
than  there  were  elsewhere.  These  opportunities  for  military 
promotion  in  the  Northwest  were  especially  good  during  Hsuan- 
tsung's  reign.  Similarly,  the  T'ang  possessions  in  Central 
Asia,  with  their  distance  from  Ch'ang-an  and  proximity  to 
numerous  small  foreign  states ,  provided  an  environment  that 
encouraged  military  adventurism.  Men  such  as  Kao  Hsien-chih 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions  and  to  use 
Hsuan-tsung's  fondness  for  military  accomplishments  to  create 
successful  and  profitable  careers.  The  profit  was  such  that 
even  the  lowliest  soldier  in  Kao's  pre-rebellion  army  in 

1  o 

Central  Asia  owned  his  own  horses . 

Thus  Kuo's  experience  shows  us  that  during  the  middle 
T'ang  he  and  similar  military  leaders  were  excluded  from  a 
regular  and  formal  participation  in  the  key  decision  making 
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processes  of  the  central  government.  Yet  conversely,  the 
T'ang  government  allowed  these  same  generals  to  establish 
powerful  and  autonomous  positions  in  the  provinces  under  the 
umbrella  of  T'ang  rule.  In  these  areas,  the  generals  dominated 
the  subordinate  civilian  bureaucracy  and  accumulated  vast  per¬ 
sonal  wealth.  The  existence  of  these  conditions  challenges 
the  generalization  that  military  leaders  were  normally  inferior 
to  their  civilian  counterparts  in  China. 

Kuo  Tzu-i  and  His  Armies 

The  salient  feature  of  the  armies  commanded  by  Kuo  was 
their  autonomy  from  the  central  government.  These  armies  were 
in  large  part  logistically  independent,  drawing  support  from 
territories  under  their  own  control.  Socially  they  were  cut 
off  from  the  civilian  society  they  were  supposed  to  be  serving, 
while  internally  they  were  divided  by  complex  structures  of 
dyadic  relationships. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  ranks  of  the  border  armies 

were  filled  with  mercenaries,  foreigners,  semi-barbarized 

19 

frontier  zone  residents,  and  vagrants  from  the  interior. 

But  although  the  origins  of  the  troops  are  important  for 
analyzing  the  behavior  of  the  middle  T'ang  armies,  there  is 
little  hard  evidence  on  this  subject.  Several  poems  by  the 
famous  T'ang  poet  and  moralist  Tu  Fu  suggest  that  during 

the  Ah-Shih  Rebellion  Chinese  peasants  often  were  forcibly 
conscripted  into  the  armies. ^  But  of  course,  after  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  Kuo's  armies  in  the  Northwest  had  only  a  small  Chinese 
population  from  which  to  conscript. 
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Regardless  of  their  origins,  soldiers  were  quickly 
assimilated  into  a  distinct  military  society  and  alienated 
from  the  civilian  world.  Poverty  and  frequent  movement  made 
it  very  difficult  for  lower-ranking  personnel  to  integrate 
themselves  into  local  society  by  means  of  marriage,  friendship, 
and  economic  exchange.  Alienation  encouraged  lawless  behavior 
that  further  poisoned  the  soldiers'  relations  with  the  civilian 
population . 

There  were  many  foreigners  in  the  Shuo-fang  Army,  both 
in  the  officer  corps  and  in  the  ranks.  More  importantly, 
foreigners  dominated  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  army.  As  was 
shown  in  the  events  leading  to  the  murder  of  P ' u-ku  Ch ' ang 
in  764,  the  concentration  of  foreigners  in  this  single  arm 
intensified  the  tensions  between  the  foreigners  and  Chinese 
within  the  army.  Moreover,  the  residual  tribal  loyalties 
carried  by  these  foreigners  made  them  politically  less  reli¬ 
able  than  were  Chinese  troops.  Thus  the  cavalry  most  strongly 
supported  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  rebellion  and  as  a  result  suffered 
severe  losses. 

Kuo  Tzu-i's  command  style  is  described  by  the  authors  of 
the  standard  histories  as  k'uan-hou  &&  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  "sympathetic  and  generous"  or  "tolerant  and  generous. "21 
This  meant  in  part  that  Kuo  allowed  his  subordinates  great 
freedom  of  action,  both  when  they  were  accomplishing  their  mis¬ 
sions  and  when  they  were  violating  the  law.  Kuo  admitted  to 
Tai-tsung  that  he  had  allowed  his  troops  to  pillage.  The 
phrase  also  meant  that  Kuo  generously  rewarded  his  subordinates 
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for  their  accomplishments,  emphasizing  compliance  rather  than 
coercion  in  relations  with  his  leading  subordinates.  Kuo's 
style  of  leadership  allowed  him  to  control  and  use  armies 
such  as  described  above  with  their  complex  memberships  and 
their  general  alienation  from  the  surrounding  population,  but 
his  style  had  costs  as  well  as  benefits.  For  while  Kuo's 
style  of  command  helped  him  hold  together  his  disparate  forces 
and  use  them  to  benefit  the  T'ang,  it  also  helped  create 
armies  that  frequently  misbehaved  and  were  sometimes  inef¬ 
fective  as  a  result.  Moreover,  this  style  strengthened  the 
subordinates'  personal  loyalty  to  Kuo  at  the  expense  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  dynasty  or  government. 

Was  There  Military  Professionalism? 

Modern  western  analysts  generally  believe  that  military 
professionalism,  which  is  considered  important  because  it 
represents  one  step  in  the  rationalization  of  power  character¬ 
istic  of  modernity, 22  is  a  unique  development  of  the  modern  era. 
The  American  sociologist  Samuel  Huntington  argues  that  pro¬ 
fessionalism  first  appeared  in  Europe  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. ^  For  Huntington  professionalism 
is  also  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  civilian 
control  over  the  military.  As  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  paper,  Huntington  lists  four  requirements  for  profes¬ 
sionalism:  (1)  a  distinct  field  of  expertise  characterized  by 
specialized  knowledge  that  is  of  an  intellectual  nature,  that 
is  capable  of  preservation  in  writing,  and  that  forms  the  basis 
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for  self-conscious  group  contact;  (2)  regulation  of  the 
occupation  by  a  sense  of  professional  responsibility  dictating 
that  the  specialized  knowledge  be  used  only  for  socially  approved 
purposes;  (3)  a  distinct  corporate  identity  manifested  in  unique 
customs,  codes  of  behavior,  traditions,  and  lore;  and  (4)  re¬ 
cruitment  through  achievement  and  not  by  ascription . ^4  To 
these  requirements,  Lang  adds  that  professionals  must  have  a 
full-career  commitment,  not  a  part-time,  contractual,  or  com¬ 
pulsory  obligation. ^ 

This  study  of  Kuo's  career  indicates  that  eighth  century 
China  was  closer  to  having  military  professionalism  than  the 
existing  literatures  either  on  China  or  military  professionalism 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Moreover,  Kuo  was  active  during  the 
period  when  this  development  towards  professionalism  was  halted, 
and  his  career  illustrates  many  of  the  processes  that  worked 
against  its  maturation. 

Military  skills  in  China  had  developed  sufficiently  by 
the  T'ang  period  so  that  the  occupation  was  clearly  differen¬ 
tiated  from  other  occupations  and  social  categories  in  Chinese 
society,  and  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  and  life-long  field 
of  endeavor.  Kuo  and  his  brother  officers  in  the  middle  T'ang 
armies  possessed  specialized  knowledge  of  weapons,  tactics, 
strategy,  organization,  logistics,  and  leadership.  But  if  by 
"intellectual,"  Huntington  means  only  mental  as  opposed  to 
physical,  something  learned  through  abstract  study  rather 
than  through  concrete  experience,  it  is  problematic  whether 
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these  officers'  knowledge  met  his  requirement  to  be  chiefly 
of  an  intellectual  nature. 

Much  of  Chinese  military  knowledge  was,  however,  preserved 
in  written  form.  The  Chiu  T ' ang  shu  "Monograph  on  Bibliography" 
(ching-chi  chih)  lists  forty-four  titles  totally  289 
chapters  in  its  section  of  military  works, ^6  while  the  Hsin 
T'ang  shu  "Monograph  on  Bibliography"  Sal*  ( i-wen  chih) 
includes  eighty-nine  titles  totalling  319  chapters. ^7  These 
lists  include  not  only  such  classical  works  as  the  Sun  Tzu 
and  its  numerous  commentaries  but  also  works  by  contemporary 
generals,  such  as  a  work  in  one  chapter  entitled  The  Secret 
Strategy  for  Mysterious  Control  in  Commanding  an  Army 

(t ' ung  chun  ling  hsia  mi  ts ' e ) ,  attributed  to 
Li  Kuang-pi;  unfortunately  this  work  is  no  longer  extant. 

Of  course,  the  existence  of  books  on  military  subjects 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  these  works  bore  any  practical 
relationship  to  the  contemporary  conduct  of  war.  Nonetheless, 
the  biographies  of  some  generals  do  mention  that  as  youths 
they  were  fond  of  reading  the  military  works.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  these  statements ,  or  the  notion  that  these 
works  actually  influenced  their  thinking.  Of  course,  the 
attribution  of  authorship  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Li, 
or  any  other  general,  actually  wrote  the  work  listed  under 
his  name.  Ghost  writers  were  as  common  for  the  leaders  of 
traditional  China  as  they  are  for  modern  American  movie  stars 
and  presidents.  Moreover,  the  military  books  sections  are 
small  compared  to  other  categories  in  the  bibliographies. 
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For  example,  the  319  chapters  of  military  works  in  the  Hsin 
T 1 ang  shu  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  1,004  chapters  of  legal 
books  recorded.  In  spite  of  our  limited  information,  we  can 
see  that  there  was  a  corpus  of  military  works  transmitted  to 
military  officers  of  the  middle  T'ang,  and  that  this  corpus 
influenced  their  military  practices. 

One  obvious  place  to  look  for  the  use  of  these  military 
works  in  officer  training  is  in  the  question  and  answer  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  military  examinations.  In  a  special  military 
examination  given  in  679  or  680,  Emperor  Kao-tsung  asked  a 
candidate  to  explain  th< 


(t 1 ien  chen) , "earthly  formations"  APf  ( ti  chen)  ,  and  "human 
formations"  ( j en  chen)  ,28  which  are  three  terms  from  the 

early  military  classic  The  Six  Scabbards  (liu  t ' ao) 

attributed  to  Lu  Wang  ,  an  advisor  on  strategy  to  King 

Wu  of  Chou.  This  question  is  probably  similar  to  those 


and  "human 


formations 


asked  under  the  later  military  examinations  such  as  those 
taken  by  Kuo  Tzu-i. 

Although  it  is  unclear  to  what  extent  and  how  this  identi¬ 
fication  formed  the  basis  for  self-conscious  group  contact, 
middle  T'ang  military  officers  did  perceive  themselves  as  a 
distinct  group  within  society.  The  T'ang  system  of  military 
ranks  (wu  san  kuan)  shaped  the  officer  corps  as  a 

status  group.  Their  distinctiveness  was  further  shown  by 
the  special  standards  established  under  the  military  examin¬ 
ation  system  for  civil  officials  who  wanted  to  become  military 
officers.  Furthermore,  when  the  garrisons  became  generally 
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autonomous,  officers  still  transferred  between  garrisons, 
indicating  a  recognition  of  membership  in  a  more  encompassing 
group . 

By  T ' ang  times,  it  was  firmly  established  in  Chinese 
political  ideals  that  the  military's  power  of  violence  were 
to  be  used  only  when  ordered  or  approved  by  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  30  That  Kuo  Tzu-i  accepted  this  principle  is  shown  by 
his  consistent  refusal  to  use  his  troops  for  private  ends, 
such  as  in  759  when  he  cut  short  his  subordinates'  objections 
to  the  Emperor's  firing  of  Kuo,  or  w7hen  Kuo  would  not  baited 
into  using  force  because  his  father's  tomb  had  been  sacked. 

Of  course,  Kuo  stands  out  in  this  regard  perhaps  only  because 
he  was  atypical  of  his  time. 

Although  the  balance  between  achievement  and  ascription 
in  the  recruitment  of  officers  for  the  middle  T ' ang  armies 
cannot  be  conclusively  determined,  some  insight  can  be  gained 
from  our  sampling  of  the  military  officers  who  served  as 
military  governors  at  the  same  time  as  Kuo  (see  Chapter  Two) . 
Certainly  ascription  did  play  a  large  role  in  the  recruitment 
of  military  officers;  many  men  became  officers  automatically 
as  a  result  of  certain  objective  characteristics  or  relations 
to  others  that  were  beyond  their  control. 31  Ascription  was 
most  influential  in  the  recruitment  of  "barbarian"  officers, 
especially  those  coming  from  chi-mi  jurisdictions  or  allied 
peoples,  such  as  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  and  Ko-shu  Han.  These  men 
often  inherited  leadership  positions  among  their  own  peoples 
that  were  recognized  by  the  T'ang;  upon  entering  the  T'ang 
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armies,  they  naturally  received  military  commissions  as  well.^ 
This  foreign  component  of  the  T'ang  armies  had  always  been 
important,  but  it  greatly  increased  as  the  large,  professional, 
and  semi-autonomous  frontier  garrisons  developed  during  and 
after  Hsuan-tsung ' s  reign. 

For  the  question  of  recruitment,  the  generals  reported 
in  Table  2  as  having  entered  military  service  because  it  was 
a  family  occupation  are  more  confusing,  because  that  descrip¬ 
tion  does  not  tell  us  whether  they  chose  the  career  out  of 
convenience  and  familiarity,  or  whether  it  was  required  of 
them  by  virtue  of  their  birth.  As  for  the  others  for  whom 
it  is  noted  that  they  rose  through  the  ranks,  we  at  least 
know  that  their  later  rank  was  achieved,  although  we  are  not 
told  whether  their  original  military  service  was  required  or 
was  freely  chosen.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  such  mobility 
would  have  been  allowed  if  ascription  played  a  significant  role 
in  officer  selection. 

Finally,  some  generals,  such  as  Kuo,  who  entered  military 
service  through  the  military  examinations,  clearly  came  to 
their  positions  by  achievement,  as  did  those  men  from  non¬ 
military  family  backgrounds  who  for  reasons  of  ambition  or 
personal  taste  entered  the  army.  Yet  which  type  of  recruit¬ 
ment  was  more  important  for  the  middle  T'ang  armies  remains 
unclear,  a  lack  of  clarity  that  in  part  results  from  the  dual 
Chinese  and  foreign  composition  of  the  T'ang  armies.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  examination  graduates  and  those  freely  choosing  a 
military  career  were  potentially  the  vanguard  of  military 
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professionalism  in  China,  but  the  military  decentralization 
during  and  after  Hsuan-tsung ' s  reign  halted  the  development 
toward  uniform,  achieved  procedures  for  recruitment.  Further¬ 
more,  the  central  government's  weakness  encouraged  the  armies 
to  become  increasingly  structured  by  dyadic  relationships 
which,  although  not  ascriptive,  were  particularistic  and  thus 
antithetical  to  the  spirit  of  modern  professionalism. 

Regardless  of  the  method  by  which  they  had  entered 
military  service,  these  generals  were  fully  committed  to  a 
military  career.  Only  some  of  the  officers  of  foreign  origin 
had  a  lesser  commitment,  because  they  could,  and  sometimes 
did,  return  to  their  own  people.  Among  the  higher  ranks, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  mobility  into  other  careers. 

Thus  military  professionalism  in  Huntington's  sense 
appeared  during  the  middle  T'ang,  but  it  never  fully  matured. 
During  Kuo's  lifetime  China  turned  away  from  professionalism 
as  central  authority  declined,  allowing  particularistic  pat¬ 
terns  of  organization  to  become  prevalent  again. 

Kuo  Tzu-i  and  Civil-Military  Relations  in  the  Middle  T'ang 

During  Kuo's  lifetime,  the  military  gained  power  in  spite 
of  the  strong  ideological  and  political  commitment  to  civilian 
supremacy  by  the  T'ang  emperors  and  bureaucrats.  The  most 
important  cause  for  this  growth  was  the  demands  of  the  time. 
During  Hsuan-tsung ' s  reign,  the  conflicts  with  Tibet  and  the 
northern  tribes  forced  the  T'ang  government  to  create  large, 
permanent,  and  professional  armies  on  the  frontiers,  violating 
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the  early  T'ang  policy  of  controlling  the  military  by  frag¬ 
mentation.  Naturally  during  the  An-Shih  Rebellion,  the  armies 
were  greatly  enlarged  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  and 
their  shares  of  imperial  resources  greatly  increased.  The 
T'ang  government's  financial  and  administrative  weakness 
further  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  provincial  military. 
Moreover,  even  at  its  strongest  the  T'ang  had  not  fully  solved 
the  problems  of  production,  distribution,  and  transportation 
to  the  point  that  it  could  directly  support  large  armies  at 
long  distances  over  long  periods  of  time. 

Not  having  the  ability  to  pay  and  supply  its  armies 
directly,  the  T'ang  government  allowed  the  armies  to  farm  ter¬ 
ritories  for  their  own  support.  The  independence  that  these 
arrangements  gave  to  the  armies  opened  a  gap  between  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  armies  that  then  widened  enormously  during 
and  after  the  An-Shih  Rebellion.  As  the  government  lost  con¬ 
trol  over  the  appointment  of  military  governors,  the  governors 
created  personally-based  command  structures.  The  result  of 
these  developments  was  that  the  armies  became  only  tenuously 
tied  to  the  central  government. 

During  Kuo's  career,  the  central  government  provided  sup¬ 
port  to  the  provincial  armies  only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  while 
those  armies  were  taking  part  in  centrally-ordered  operations. 
For  example,  the  government  provided  supplies  to  many  of  the 
troops  ordered  to  the  Northwest  for  the  Fall  Defense.  Such 
support  was  systematized  by  the  payment  of  "expeditionary 


(ch ' u  chi eh  liao)  only  in  the  early  ninth 
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century.33  The  inequalities  between  the  various  regional 
armies  suggests  that  in  normal  times  each  army  was  independently 
supplied. 

At  the  end  of  Kuo's  career,  the  civilian  elites  of  the 
central  government  tried  to  regain  from  the  provincial  armies 
control  over  the  resources  of  the  empire.  These  groups  thought 
the  distribution  of  power  that  had  resulted  from  the  rebellion 
was  unacceptable,  and  therefore  they  took  the  offensive  against 
the  military  in  the  name  of  imperial  restoration  and  adminis¬ 
trative  rectification. 

Because  its  military  and  administrative  weakness  denied 
it  control  over  the  armies'  purse  strings--the  most  effective 
method  of  control-- the  T'ang  government  attempted  to  bridle 
its  armies  with  other  less  effective  methods.  It  applied 
vertical  checks  by  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  system  of 
Army  Supervisors;  it  applied  horizontal  checks  by  expanding 
the  size  and  functions  of  the  imperial  guards  and  fostering 
divisions  between  the  various  provincial  armies. 

Education  and  ideological  indoctrination  were  insignifi¬ 
cant  factors  for  civilian  control  of  the  military  during  the 
middle  T'ang.  Soldiers  were  recruited  and  trained  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  by  all  indications,  their  loyalties 
were  directed  almost  exclusively  to  their  immediate  commanders. 
The  methods  of  career  entry  of  Kuo's  contemporaries  show  how 
little  influence  the  central  government  exerted  over  officer 
training.  Table  2,  which  is  concerned  with  military  officers 
serving  as  military  governors  between  755  and  779,  shows  that 
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for  29%  of  these  42  commanders  their  military  career  was  an 
hereditary  occupation,  another  21%  rose  from  the  ranks,  and 
a  further  14%  were  selected  as  officers  by  their  own  garrison. 
Thus  a  minimum  of  64%  of  these  officers  were  prepared  for 
their  career  outside  of  any  central  government  control  or 
influence.  While  this  conclusion  does  not  rule  out  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects  of  general  standards  of  social  behavior  and 
tenets  of  education,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Confucian 
orthodoxy  so  important  in  later  eras  did  not  exert  as  powerful 
an  influence  in  this  culturally  more  diverse  era.^ 

The  most  important  middle  T ' ang  innovation  for  controlling 
the  armies  was  the  use  of  eunuchs  as  Army  Supervisors.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  earlier  bureaucratic  supervisors  from  the  Censorate, 
the  eunuchs  were  used  irregularly  by  Hsuan-tsung  and  then, 
during  the  rebellion,  their  use  was  expanded  until  a  eunuch 
Army  Supervisor  was  a  standard  attachment  to  any  imperial 
army.  Because  eunuchs  were  the  personal  agents  of  the 
emperor,  this  system  further  removed  the  armies  from  bureau¬ 
cratic  control.  Moreover,  when  the  emperor  in  his  weakness 
used  the  eunuchs  as  subversive  agents  against  recalcitrant 
generals,  he  further  damaged  the  compliance  structures  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  effective  military  system.  By  ignoring  the  law, 
the  government  set  precedents  that  made  it  easier  for  the 
generals  to  do  the  same.  Of  course,  the  eunuchs  being  ambi¬ 
tious  and  lacking  in  education  were  overbearing  and  obtrusive, 
and  this  aggravated  the  natural  tension  between  them  and  the 
generals.  But  while  much  is  made  of  eunuch  corruption,  they 
did  not  exceed  any  other  group  in  that  pursuit. 
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Kuo's  relations  with  the  eunuchs  was  a  central  theme  in 
his  two  biographies  in  the  Standard  Histories.  Time  and  again 
a  eunuch  is  pictured  undermining  Kuo's  position.  This  study 
of  his  career,  however,  suggests  that  Kuo's  conflicts  with 
eunuchs  were  more  structural  than  personal.  Eunuch  actions 
were  generally  consonant  with  their  functions  as  the  emperor's 
informants  and  agents  with  regard  to  the  military  governors. 

Thus  a  eunuch  messenger  brought  the  edict  that  relieved  Kuo 
of  his  commands  in  759.  When  Te-tsung  sought  to  instigate 
a  coup  against  Kuo  from  within  the  Shuo-fang  Army  in  778,  a 
eunuch  Army  Supervisor  organized  it;  in  779,  when  Kuo's  former 
subordinates  were  recalcitrant  towards  Kuo's  successor  Li  Huai- 
kuang,  the  same  Army  Supervisor  restored  order  by  arresting 
and  executing  five  ringleaders  of  the  opposition. 

The  eunuchs  functioned  during  these  troubled  times  not 
only  as  agents  for  the  emperor,  but  also  as  lightning  rods 
for  the  inevitable  resentment  against  unpopular  imperial  actions. 
If  a  eunuch  was  sent  to  remove  a  popular  general,  the  eunuch 
became  an  intermediary  against  whom  the  general  and  his  army 
could  emotionally  strike  out.  The  emperors  found  this  arrange¬ 
ment  even  more  convenient  when,  in  their  weakness,  they  had  to 
attack  a  military  governor  covertly,  because  the  eunuch  agents 
preserved  deniability  for  the  emperor  if  the  plot  failed.  Of 
course,  the  eunuchs  of  this  period  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  late  T ' ang  when,  with  greater  power  and  under  the 
concerted  attacks  of  the  bureaucrats,  they  banded  together  to 
control  the  central  government. 
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Yet  it  was  the  lure  of  the  dynasty's  legitimacy  as  expres 
sed  in  rank,  office,  and  noble  titles  that  most  effectively 
bound  the  generals  to  the  dynasty.  The  use  of  this  during 
and  after  the  An-Shih  Rebellion  differed  from  pre-rebellion 
government  policy  in  two  ways.  First,  in  the  later  period 
the  ranks,  offices,  and  noble  titles  were  seldom  accompanied 
by  proportional  material  rewards.  Second,  high  level  rank  and 
office  were  often  given  to  anti-government  or  rebellious  gen¬ 
erals,  and  often  the  titles  they  received  were  those  formerly 
reserved  for  the  most  loyal  and  effective  of  the  dynasty's 
servants . 

These  ranks,  offices,  and  noble  titles  were  not  sought 
solely  as  an  exercise  in  vanity.  Governments  rule  by  means  of 
both  coercion  and  compliance,  which  is  to  say  that  much  of 
government  is  possible  only  because  the  governed  accept  the 
government's  right  to  rule,  or  in  other  words  its  legitimacy. 
For  a  general  holding  de  facto  power  during  the  middle  T'ang, 
the  possession  of  T'ang  titles  buttressed  his  rule,  even  when 
he  was  in  fact  opposing  the  central  government. 

Unfortunately,  these  honors  were  checks  drawn  against 
the  legitimacy  of  the  dynasty,  a  legitimacy  established  by 
the  T'ang's  pre-rebellion  power.  Since  the  military  and  finan 
cial  backing  of  the  dynasty  declined  while  the  granting  of 
rank,  office  and  noble  titles  increased,  this  currency  was  de¬ 
based,  damaging  the  basic  stock  of  belief  in  the  rightness  of 
T'ang  rule  that  underlay  the  dynasty's  ability  to  govern  the 


empire . 
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The  post-rebellion  conflicts  over  questions  of  civil- 
military  relations  can  be  classified  under  the  three  types  of 
issues  that  Professor  Huntington  suggests  are  commonly  involved 
in  such  disputes:  (1)  quantitative;  (2)  qualitative;  (3)  dy¬ 
namic.  By  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  the  T'ang  civil  author¬ 
ities  had  largely  conceded  the  struggle  over  the  quantitative 
issues  concerning  the  distribution,  size,  recruitment,  and 
supply  of  the  armies  to  the  military  by  allowing  military  gov¬ 
ernors  full  control--civil ,  military,  and  f inancial--over  the 
territories  occupied  by  their  troops.  Tai-tsung  tried  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  provincial  armies  by  ordering  each  army  to 
report  its  losses  annually  to  the  central  government  and  not 
to  recruit  replacements  until  authorized  by  the  emperor;0  but 
this  order  was  ineffective  even  in  areas  nominally  loyal  to 
the  T'ang.  Moreover,  when  Mu-tsung  (r.  821-824),  by  a 

similar  order,  was  more  successful,  it  weakened  only  the 

armies  loyal  to  the  throne,  while  the  enemies  of  the  dynasty 

3  7 

maintained  or  strengthened  their  forces.  Thus  during  the 
middle  T'ang,  the  resources  available  to  an  individual  mili¬ 
tary  governor  decided  these  quantitative  issues,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  central  government  had  little  impact  on  his 
decisions . 

The  T'ang  government  made  greater  headway  against  its 
armies,  at  least  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  qualitative  issues 
of  army  organization,  composition,  equipment,  and  deployment. 
This  success  was  largely  the  result  of  the  Chief  Minister 
Yuan  Tsai's  initiatives  in  the  organization  of  the  northwestern 
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defenses.  Yuan  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  armies  and 
redeployed  units  further  west,  where  they  could  more  effec¬ 
tively  resist  the  Tibetans.  He  was  able  to  do  so  because 
the  affected  military  leaders  generally  agreed  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes,  and  because  these  changes  did  not  compromise 
the  generals'  basic  interests,  even  though  such  transfers 
made  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  temporarily  more  difficult. 

II 

However,  when  Yuan  attempted  to  impose  a  centralized  civilian 
command  over  the  northwestern  armies,  severely  limiting  the 
operational  authority  of  the  generals,  the  generals,  who 
argued  that  the  plan  violated  the  principle  that  operational 
matters  were  the  province  of  military  professionals,  thwarted 
his  will. 

Alliances,  included  by  Professor  Huntington  among  the 
qualitative  questions  at  issue  between  civil  and  military 
leaders,  were  in  this  era  of  decentralization  a  special  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  T'ang  government.  When  an  alliance  fell  entirely 
within  a  single  military  governors'  jurisdiction,  the  T'ang 
generally  left  the  management  of  that  alliance  to  the  military 
governor.  For  example,  relations  with  the  Tanguts  were  dele¬ 
gated  to  Kuo  between  765  and  779.  Major  alliances  were,  to 
the  contrary,  made  and  administered  directly  by  the  central 
government.  For  Kuo  and  the  Northwest,  the  Sino-Uighur 
alliance  was  the  chief  example  of  this  type.  Yet  even  in 
this  case,  as  the  leading  military  representative  of  the 
region,  Kuo  exerted  a  considerable,  if  not  decisive,  influence. 
In  757,  Kuo's  recommendation  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
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government  to  seek  Uighur  troops  for  the  new  campaign  to 
recover  the  two  capitals;  and  following  the  death  of  P'u-ku 
Huai-en,  he  took  the  initiative  in  restoring  the  Sino-Uighur 
alliance.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  used 
his  influence  even  more  extensively  within  the  government  in 
support  of  this  alliance,  even  though  the  only  surviving  evi¬ 
dence  of  these  activities  is  offering  a  year's  salary  to  help 
pay  for  Uighur  horses  in  773.  It  also  appears  that  Kuo's 
successors  in  the  Northwest,  such  as  Hun  Kan,  continued  to 
have  a  major  voice  in  the  T'ang's  relations  with  both  the 
Uighurs  and  the  Tibetans. 

Although  the  generals  had  some  voice  concerning  the  dynamic 
issues  of  when  and  under  what  circumstances  to  commit  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  action,  the  central  government  made  the  final  decision. 

In  Chinese  tradition,  decisions  on  war  and  peace  were  made  by 
the  civilian  leaders  of  the  central  government,  while  opera¬ 
tional  decisions  were  left  to  the  generals.  Because  Kuo's 
career  dealt  with,  for  the  most  part,  unavoidable  conflicts, 
it  yields  us  little  information  about  the  processes  by  which 
decisions  on  war  and  peace  were  made  in  the  middle  T'ang  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  Kuo  became  Shuo-fang  Military  Governor,  An 
Lu-shan's  rebellion  had  robbed  the  government  of  choice,  while 
later,  the  Ta-li  wars  with  the  Tibetans  were  equally  forced 
upon  the  T'ang. 

Because  the  prolonged  period  of  warfare  and  administra¬ 
tive  decentralization  shifted  power  away  from  the  civilian 
authorities  and  to  the  military  leaders,  civil-military  relations 
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during  Kuo's  career  were  chiefly  characterized  by  civilian 
attempts  to  recapture  power  from  the  generals,  leading  the 
civilians  to  encroach  frequently  on  the  military's  operational 
autonomy.  In  Kuo's  experience,  the  ordering  of  Ko-shu  Han  to 
attack  in  the  T'ung  Pass  in  756,  the  appointment  of  Yu  Ch'ao- 
en  as  commander  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors 
in  758,  and  Yuan  Tsai's  proposals  of  774  were  all  cases  where 
the  civilian  authorities  intruded  into  the  operational  sphere. 
In  each  case,  the  civilian  leaders  were  concerned  with  the 
strength  that  expanded  military  operations  brought  to  the  gen¬ 
erals,  and  tried  to  check  the  growth  of  their  generals'  power. 
In  756,  Yang  Kuo-chung  wanted  to  prevent  Ko-shu  Han  from  using 
his  army  for  a  coup  against  Yang  in  Ch'ang-an;  in  758,  Su-tsung 
was  concerned  that  one  general  would  accumulate  so  much  power 
that  he  could  not  be  checked;  and  Yuan  Tsai's  774  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  aimed  to  increase  both  the  effectiveness  of  the 
northwestern  defenses  and  the  level  of  civilian  control  over 
the  armies  near  the  capital. 

Thus  a  new  normative  order  in  civil-military  relations 
emerged  during  the  years  of  Kuo  Tzu-i's  career.  In  this  new 
order  the  central  government's  control  over  the  military  was 
severely  reduced.  The  armies  increasingly  became  dyadically 
structured  and  logistically  independent  of  the  capital.  What 
control  the  central  government  exerted  was  provided  by  the 
loyalty  of  individual  generals  to  the  dynasty,  the  generals' 
desire  for  formal  T ' ang  recognition  of  their  positions,  the 
activities  of  the  eunuch  Army  Supervisors,  the  balancing  of 
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various  armies  against  each  other,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
imperial  guards.  The  superior  prestige  that  civilian  officials 
had  enjoyed  at  the  start  of  Kuo's  career  was,  during  this 
period,  in  large  part  reversed,  and  the  military  leaders  gained 
power,  income,  and  opportunities  for  advancement  relative  to 
their  civilian  counterparts.  Inasmuch  as  this  new  order  of 
civil-military  relations  continued  with  only  minor  variations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  dynasty,  the  military's  autonomy  and 
superior  status  existed  for  152  of  the  dynasty's  289  years, 
raising  the  question  of  which  state  was  "normal." 
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tary  defense  system  of  the  Ordos  bend  area  of  the  Yellow  River 
in  the  T'ang  dynasty),  Hsin  Ya  sheng-huo  j&A  ^  (New  Asian 
Life),  (15  Dec.  1972),  2. 

10.  HTS  50,  p.  1328;  T'ang  Ch  '  ang-  j  u  ,  T 1 ang-shu 


rections  to  the  military  treatise  of  the  New  T'ang  history) 
(Peking:  Chung-hua,  1962),  p.  3846;  des  Rotours ,  Traite  des 
f onctionnaires ,  pp .  792-4;  HTS  65,  pp.  1795-8;  TT  172,  p .  911; 
Wu  T'ing-hsieh,  T'ang-tai  fang-chen  nien-piao,  p.  7358;  Yen, 
"Ho-t'ao  ti-ch'u  chun-shih  fang-*yu,"  2. 

11.  E.  G.  Pulleyblank,  "The  An  Lu-shan  Rebellion  and  the 
Origins  of  Chronic  Militarism  in  Late  T'ang  China,"  in  Essays 
on  T'ang  Society,  p.  51;  HTS  22 4B,  p.  6387. 

12.  CTW  514.12a. 

13.  Here  and  after  dates  are  expressed  in  the  form: 
day/lunar  month/year,  using  the  year  in  the  Gregorian  calendar 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  actual  Chinese  lunar  year. 

14.  TCTC  217,  pp.  6934-5;  CTS  200A,  p.  5370;  HTS  225A, 
p.  6416;  ALSSC,  pp.  167-8,  181-2. 
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15.  For  the  initial  rebel  offensive  see:  TCTC  217, 

pp.  6934-9;  ALSSC,  pp.  181-197;  CTS  200A,  p.  5370;  HTS  225A, 
pp.  6417-8;  CTS  104,  p.  3209. 

16.  TCTC  217,  p.  6951;  CTS  200A,  p.  5371;  HTS  225A, 
pp.  6418-9. 

17.  The  Emperor  was  informed  of  the  T'ai-yuan  raid  on 
10/10/755,  according  to  TCTC  217,  p.  6935.  See  also  ALSSC , 
pp.  168-9;  HTS  225A,  p.  6417;  CTS  9,  p.  230;  HTS  5,  p.  156. 

18.  CTS  200A,  p.  5370;  HTS  225A,  pp .  6417-8;  TCTC  217, 
p.  6935.  An  Lu-shan's  position  as  Civil  Governor  for  Ho-pei 
Province  doubtless  caused  many  officials  and  garrison  com¬ 
manders  to  be  unsure  of  how  to  respond  to  An's  actions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  his  dissemination  of  a  forged  edict 
ordering  him  to  suppress  Yang  Kuo-chung. 

19.  CTS  104,  p.  3209;  TCTC  217,  pp.  6935-6;  CTS  9, 
p.  230;  HTS  5,  pp .  150-1. 

20.  CTS  200A,  p.  5370;  HTS  50,  pp .  1327-8. 

21.  CTS  104,  p.  3207. 

22.  HTS  225A,  p.  6417;  CTS  9,  p.  230;  HTS  5,  p.  151; 

TCTC  217,  p.  6937.  Concerning  the  defense  commissioner  title, 
see  des  Rotours,  "Les  grandes  fonctionnaires  des  provinces," 
299-300;  Hino,  "TOdai  hanchin  no  bakko  to  chinshC,"  pt.  1,  516. 

23.  TCTC  217,  p.  6937.  An  Ssu-shun  was  later  executed  on 
a  trumped  up  charge  of  plotting  with  the  rebels,  fabricated  by 
Ko-shu  Han.  In  763,  Kuo  Tzu-i  submitted  a  memorial  requesting 
the  Emperor  to  clear  An's  name.  The  memorial  sets  forth  the 

it  \  L  v/ 

circumstances  of  this  incident.  See  Shao  Yueh  >3  YZX),  "Tai 
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Kuo  ling-kung  ch'ing  hsueh  An  Ssu-shun  piao," 

(Memorial  written  for  Kuo  Tzu-i  requesting 
the  clearing  of  An  Ssu-shun),  CTW  452.15b-16b. 

24.  TCTC  217,  p.  6937;  CSTP  92.6a;  CTS  120,  p.  3449; 

HTS  137,  p.  4599;  TFYK  119.19b-20a;  and  HTS  5,  p.  151  all  say 
the  appointment  was  made  on  21/11/755.  CTS  9,  p.  230  says 
18/11/755,  before  the  Emperor  returned  to  Ch'ang-an.  The  CTS  9 
statement  must  be  in  error. 

25.  An's  general  Ho  Ch ' ien-nie  had  proposed 

attacking  T'ai-yuan,  the  P'u  Fords,  and  Shuo-fang  from  the 
north;  HTS  225A,  p.  6417;  TCTC  217,  p.  6944;  CTS  120,  p.  3449. 
Ho-ch'u  meant  the  area  in  the  small  bend  of  the  Yellow  River, 
in  the  vicinity  of  modern  Yung-chi  and  Na-ch'eng 

counties,  according  to  Tsang,  Chung-kuo  ku  chin  ti-ming  ta 
tzu-tien ,  p.  514.  Robert  des  Rotours  takes  the  term  to  apply 
loosely  to  the  area  in  and  around  the  Ordos  Loop.  The  broader 
idea  for  the  term  Ho-ch'u  is  consonant  with  the  term  ho-ch ' u 
liu-chou  hu y  ,  which  refers  to  groups  which  had 

submitted  to  T ' ang  T'ai-tsung  and  settled  between  Yen  and 
Hsia  prefectures ,  within  the  Shuo-fang  Military  District. 

See  TCTC  214,  p.  6823.  In  this  instance,  the  troop  movements 
indicate  that  the  initial  encounter  between  Kuo  and  Kao  took 
place  north  and  east  of  the  Ch ' an-yu  Protectorate-general. 

26.  CTS  120,  p.  3449  says  that  Kuo  advanced  against 


Kao  with  only  his  own  pre-war  command,  the  T'ien-te  Army,  and 
troops  he  picked  up  at  the  Ch' an-yu  Protectorate-general  and 
the  Ching-pien  Army.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  commanders 
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serving  under  Kuo,  that  more  Shuo-fang  troops  were  involved 
than  the  CTS  indicates. 

27.  TC  !C  217,  p.  6944 . 

28.  We  know  that  both  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  and  Hun  Shih-chih 
were  Tolos;  CTS  121,  p.  3477;  CTS  134,  p.  3703;  HTS  155,  p.  4891. 
The  Tolos  tribes  were  long-time  allies  of  Shuo-fang.  During 

the  744-5  campaign  against  the  Second  Turkish  Empire,  P'u-ku, 
along  with  A-pu-ssu,  served  as  a  guide  for  Wang  Chung-ssu; 

CSTP  100.7b.  Throughout  the  wars  against  the  An-Shih  rebels, 
P'u-ku  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  T'ang's  Uighur  allies;  in 
757-  the  campaign  to  re-take  the  two  capitals,  HTS  224A,  p.  6366; 
in  758-9,  the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors,  TCTC  220, 
p.  7060;  in  762-3,  the  final  Ho-pei  campaign,  HTS  224A, 
pp.  6367-8,  and  CTS  121,  p.  3478. 

P'u-ku  Huai-en  often  appears  as  an  advocate  of  the  quick- 
moving  cavalry  tactics  associated  with  the  steppe  nomads,  for 
example  in  P'u-ku's  objections  to  Li  Kuang-pi ' s  plan  of  battle 
at  Mang  Mountain  in  761;  HTS  136,  p.  4589.  For  an  extreme 
and  often  incorrect  contrasting  of  steppe  and  Chinese  tactics 
see:  Naba  Toshisada  ,  "Sho  To  jidai  ni  totsujo  to 

shite  arawareta  yasen  no  fujin  yOheiho  no  ippentai  gensho  ni 
tsuite"  ^ $L)$.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

t/$j  ^  ^  '*>'[>( Concerning  the  sudden  emergence 

during  the  high  T'ang  period  of  a  complete  change  to  open 
warfare  tactics) ,  Shiso  ,  22  (Feb.  1964) ,  1-15. 

VVVV'V'*-^ 

29.  Accounts  of  Kuo's  first  campaign  against  the  rebels 
are  found  in  TCTC  217,  p.  6944;  CTS  120,  p.  3449;  HTS  137, 


. 
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p.  4599;  Lan,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  154.  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  partici¬ 
pation  is  noted  in  CTS  121,  p.  3477. 

30.  The  Ching-p  .en  Army  was  located  approximately  101  km. 
west  of  Yun-chung  Commandery.  It  had  been  established  by  Wang 
Chung-ssu  while  he  was  Ho-tung  Military  Governor;  TCTC  217, 

(Hu  San-hsing) ,  p.  6944. 

31.  Its  seat  was  located  at  the  site  of  modern  Ta-t'ung 

County  ,  in  northern  Shansi  province;  Tsang,  Chung-kuo 

ku  chin  ti-ming  ta  tzu-tien ,  p .  967. 

32.  Ma-i  Commandery  (or  Shuo  Prefecture  )  was 

located  approximately  22  km.  northeast  of  modern  Shuo  County, 
Shansi;  Tsang,  Chung-kuo  ku  chin  ti-ming  ta  tzu-tien,  p.  761. 
The  Tung-hsing  Barrier  and  Hsi-hsing  Barrier  were 

located  in  Yen-meny/j^  f  j  County  of  Yen-men  Commandery  (or  Tai 
Prefecture  ) ;  HTS  39 ,  p.  1006. 

33.  CTS  120,  p.  3449;  HTS  137,  p.  4599;  CSTP  92.6a; 

TCTC  217,  p.  6944. 

34.  TCTC  217,  p.  6939;  ALSSC,  pp .  194-5;  CTS  104,  p.  3209 

35.  The  word  kuan  J^j  can  mean  either  a  barrier,  an  armed 
government  checkpoint,  or  a  pass,  a  narrow  opening  through  or 
over  a  geographical  obstacle  such  as  a  mountain  pass.  Here 
guards  were  to  arrest  miscreants,  impose  taxes  on  merchants 
and  other  travelers,  and  to  limit  access  to  frontier  or  rebel 
areas.  See:  THY  86,  pp.  1578-80;  des  Rotours ,  Traitef  des 
fonctionnaires ,  pp.  744-6.  Barriers  in  certain  places,  for 
example  the  T ' ung  Barrier,  also  had  a  military  function. 

36.  CTS  104,  pp.  3206-7,  3209;  HTS  135,  pp.  4578-9. 
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The  CTS  says  that  the  armies  retreated  from  Shan  Commandery  on 
the  advice  of  Feng;  the  HTS  says  that  Kao  was  alarmed  at 
Feng's  defeat  and  ther<  fore  decided  to  retreat. 


37. 

CTS  104, 

pp.  3206-7. 

38. 

HTS  5,  p. 

151;  HTS  135,  p. 

4579;  CTS 

104,  p.  3209. 

39. 

TCTC  217, 

p.  6943;  ALSSC, 

pp.  205-9, 

230-1;  CTS  104, 

3213. 

40. 

ALSSC,  pp 

.  206-9  says  that 

Ko-shu ' s 

army  numbered 

218,000  and  was  composed  of  Chinese  soldiers  and  men  from 
thirteen  tribes  in  Ho-hsi  and  Lung-yu.  CTS  104,  p.  3213  says 
that  the  army  had  200,000  men  drawn  from  the  garrisons  of  Ho- 
hsi,  Lung-yu,  Shuo-fang,  barbarian  troops,  and  Kao  Hsien- 
chih's  defeated  army.  See  also  HTS  5,  p.  4571. 

41.  TCTC  217,  p.  6953;  CTS  9,  p.  231;  HTS  5,  p.  152; 

HTS  135,  p.  4571. 

42.  CTS  104,  pp.  3206-7  says  that  Kao  distributed  the 
money  and  silk  from  the  warehouses  to  his  troops.  This  was 
the  principal  part  of  Pien  Ling-ch ' eng ' s  accusations  that 
resulted  in  Kao's  execution.  It  is  only  fair  to  note  that 
Kao  had  a  reputation  for  avarice. 

43.  See  Charles  A.  Peterson,  "Regional  Defense  Against 
the  Central  Power:  The  Huai-hsi  Campaign,  815-817,"  in  Chinese 
Ways  of  Warfare,  eds .  Frank  A.  Kierman,  Jr.  and  John  K.  Fair- 
bank,  Harvard  East  Asian  Seris,  74  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1974),  pp.  145-8. 

44.  TCTC  217,  p.  6936;  ALSSC,  pp .  200-1,  216-9;  HTS  225A, 


p.  6418;  CTS  187B,  pp .  4896-8;  HTS  192,  pp.  5529-31.  Ch ' ang- 
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shan  fell  to  Shih  Ssu-ming  on  8/1/756,  after  a  six-day  battle. 

45.  Concerning  the  loyalist  league  organized  by  Yen 

Chen-ch'ing,  s  )e  his  biographies  —  CTS  128,  pp.  3589-91  and 
HTS  153,  pp.  4854-6--and  Yin  Liang  ,  "Yen  Lu  kung  hsing- 

chuang"  ^ J  (Biographical  notice  about  Yen  Chen- 

ch'ing),  CTW  514.11a-19a.  Pulleyblank  suggests  that  Yen  Chen- 
ch'ing  might  have  been  sent  by  Yang  Kuo-chung  to  Ho-pei ,  to 
prepare  resistance  against  An  Lu-shan's  expected  revolt;  "An 
Lu-shan  Rebellion  and  the  Origins  of  Chronic  Militarism," 

p.  41.  Tanigawa  attributes  the  considerable  success  of  the 
loyalists  to  the  violence  and  harshness  of  the  rebel  occupa¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  although  not  reaching  any  firm  conclusion, 
Tanigawa  raises  the  question  of  the  social  composition  of  the 
loyalist  movement,  which  is  very  important  in  assessing  the 
relation  between  Ho-pei  regionalism  and  An  Lu-shan's  rebellion; 
"An-Shi  no  ron  no  seikaku,"  86,90.  See  also  TCTC  217,  pp. 
6938-59. 

46.  TCTC  217,  pp .  6951-63;  TCTC  220,  pp.  7038-9.  Ssu-ma 
Kuang  attributes  the  effectiveness  of  this  defense  in  limiting 
the  southward  advance  of  the  rebels  to  Chang  Hsun's  aggressive 
use  of  the  "new"  barbarian  tactics.  The  rebels  were,  there¬ 
fore,  afraid  to  bypass  Ch'en-liu.  See  the  biographies  of  Chang 
and  Hsu  Yuan  in  CTS  187B,  pp.  4900-3;  HTS  192,  pp.  5535-40. 

The  same  chapters  include  notices  of  other  imperial  commanders 
who,  although  less  successful,  also  fought  to  the  death 
defending  their  commands  in  Ho-nan  against  the  rebel  advance. 

Of  course,  others  went  over  to  the  rebels.  The  principal 
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weakness  in  the  imperial  command  was  said  to  be  the  mutual 
suspicion  between  Ho-lan  Chin-ming  #  |0i£  and  his  Troop 
Commissioner  Hsu  Shu-chi  ;  CTS  187B,  p.  4903;  HTS 

192 ,  pp.  5538-9. 


47 


TCTC  217,  pp.  6953,  6961-3,  7024-5;  HTS  5,  p.  152; 


CTS  114,  pp.  3361-3;  HTS  192,  pp.  5538-9. 

48.  TCTC  218,  p.  6967.  The  K 1 ao-i 1 s  note  on  this  entry 
cites  a  fuller  text  of  the  two  generals'  position  from  Ling 
Chun's  Pin-chih  .  Lu  Ssu-mien  Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai 

shih  Pi 


(History  of  the  Sui,  T'ang  and  Five  dynas¬ 


ties)  ,  2  vols.  (Shanghai:  Chung-hua,  1959),  1:217-8.  Ko-shu 
Han  also  agreed  with  this  strategic  assessment,  see  his 
biographies:  CTS  104,  p.  3214  and  HTS  135,  p.  4573. 

49.  TCTC  217,  p.  6953;  CTS  110,  pp.  3303-4;  HTS  136, 

Pi  4584. 

50.  Tu  Mu  ,  "Chang  Pao-kao  ChenjNien  chuan"  % 

(Biography  of  Chang  Pao-kao  and  Cheng  Nien)  in 

)*!  "2  -if;  (Collected  works  of  Tu  Mu)  , 
SPTK ,  vol .  749  (Shanghai:  Shang-wu, 


/fit 

Fan-ch'uan  wen-chi 


ed.  P'ei  Yen-han 


* 


1929),  6.6a-b.  The  story  is  incorporated  into  the  comment 
(tsan)  to  the  section  concerning  Silla^f|  (hsin-lo)  in 
HTS  221,  pp.  6206-7.  See  also:  Lan ,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  153. 

51.  "At  this  time,  Hsuan-tsung  had  not  yet  gone  to  Shu 
and  the  commands  of  the  T'ang  were  usually  carried  out  through¬ 
out  the  empire.  If  an  order  appointed  Kuang-pi  as  a  military 


governor,  how  would  Kuo  Tzu-i,  on  his  own  authority,  dare  to 
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kill  him!"  TCTC  217  (K'ao-i) ,  p.  6953. 

52.  CTS  9 ,  p.  231;  HTS  5,  p.  152;  CTS  110,  p.  3304; 

HTS  136,  p.  4  5  P  4  ;  TFYK  110.20a;  CTW  342.7a.  The  TCTC  says 
that  Li  was  given  10,000  men  from  Shuo-fang;  CTW  342  says 
8,000  troops  from  Shuo-fang;  CTS  110,  p.  3304  and  HTS  136, 
p.  4584  say  5,000  men  from  Shuo-fang;  and  CTW  514.17a  says 
he  received  3,000  cavalry  and  5,000  infantry. 

TFYK  119.20a  says  that  Kuo  and  Li  were  secretly  summoned 
to  the  palace,  where  they  met  with  Hsuan-tsung.  This  item  is 
attributed  to  the  Tai-tsung  shih-lu  (Veritable 

record  of  emperor  Tai-tsung) .  There  is  no  other  indication 
of  such  a  meeting. 


53.  TCTC  217,  p.  6954;  HTS  225A,  p.  6419.  An  Ssu-i 

encamped  in  Chen-ting  County  ;  CTS  110,  p.  3304; 

HTS  136,  p.  4584. 

54.  HTS  225A,  p.  6419. 

55.  TCTC  217,  pp.  6954-5;  HTS  225A,  pp.  6419,  6427. 

56.  CTS  200A,  p.  5376;  HTS  225A,  pp.  6426-7;  Pulleyblank, 
Background  of  the  Rebellion  of  An  Lu-shan,  p.  17. 

57.  CTS  200A,  p.  5376  says  that  Shih  had  been  left  in 

Ho-pei  during  the  initial  rebel  advance,  in  order  to  attack 
and  take  Jao-yang  Commandery  »*.  CTS  187B ,  p.  4897  and 

HTS  192,  p.  5531  say  that  Shih  had  been  with  An  Lu-shan  south 
of  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  first  month  of  756,  Shih  was 
sent  back  into  Ho-pei  to  deal  with  the  loyalist  uprisings. 

58.  CTS  200A,  p.  5377;  HTS  225A,  p.  6427.  Chia  Hsun 
%  % .  the  previous  military  governor,  has  a  biography  in 
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HTS  192,  pp.  5533-4.  The  attempted  plot  was  alleged  to  be 
the  creation  of  Yen  Kao-ch'ing;  but  the  imperial  provocateur 
in  Fan-yang  was  .4a  Sui^rtJ^  (726-795);  see  CTS  134,  pp.  3689- 
90  and  HTS  155,  p.  4883. 

59.  CTS  20 0A ,  p.  5377. 

60.  TCTC  217,  pp.  6955-9;  HTS  136,  p.  4584.  The  most 
critical  problem  was  forage  for  the  horses  of  the  imperial 
army . 

61.  The  relationship  between  the  loyalist  movement  and 
the  imperial  armies  is  not  clear.  Yin  Liang  says  that  when 
Li's  army  entered  Ho-pei,  Yen  Chen-ch'ing  sent  all  the  loyalist 
troops  home;  CTW  514.17a.  Nonetheless,  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  Li  had  loyalist  militia  under  his  command;  CTW  342.7b. 


62. 

TCTC  217, 

PP 

.  6957 

,  6959-60;  CTS  200A,  p.  5377; 

HTS  225A , 

p.  6419. 

63. 

TCTC  217, 

P- 

6960  ; 

CTS  120,  p. 

3450;  HTS  137,  p.  4599; 

HTS  136, 

p.  4584. 

64. 

TCTC  217, 

P- 

6960  ; 

CTS  220A ,  p. 

5377;  HTS  225A, 

p.  6419. 

65. 

HTS  136, 

P- 

4584  . 

66. 

TCTC  217, 

PP 

.  6954 

,  6957;  HTS  136,  p.  4584;  CTW  342.7a 

Li  was  also  appointed 

to  the 

Fan-yang  and 

P'ing-lu  military  gov- 

ernorships . 

67. 

CTS  120, 

P- 

3463. 

68. 

TCTC  218, 

P- 

6963; 

CTS  120,  p. 

3450;  HTS  137,  p.  4599; 

CTS  20 0A , 

p.  5377. 

69. 

HTS  225A , 

P- 

6419; 

HTS  137,  pp. 

4599-4600;  TCTC  218, 

p.  6963. 
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70.  TCTC  218 ,  pp.  6963-5;  CTS  120,  p.  3450;  HTS  137, 
p.  4600;  CTS  110,  p.  3304;  HTS  136,  p.  4584;  ALSSC,  p.  220; 
Lan,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  155.  Chia  Mountain  was  apparently  lo¬ 
cated  in  modern  Ch ' u-yang  County  *0  fMk  ■  Hopeh;  ALSSC , 

p.  220,  translator's  note  3. 

71.  CTS  120,  p.  3450. 

72.  TCTC  218,  p.  6965. 

73.  ALSSC,  pp.  238-9. 

74.  CTS  145,  p.  3940;  HTS  224B,  p.  6387. 
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history,  see:  Herrlee  G.  Creel,  "The  Role  of  the  Horse  in 
Chinese  History,"  in  What  is  Taoism?  and  Other  Studies  in 
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Press,  1969),  pp.  179-86)  and  HTS  50,  pp.  1337-9.  On  the 
increased  importance  of  armor  see:  Chou  Wei,  Chung-kuo  ping- 
ch * i  shih  kao,  pp.  220-1  and  Berthold  Laufer,  Chinese  Clay 
Figures,  Pt.  1:  Prolegomena  on  the  History  of  Defensive  Armor, 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Publication  177  (Chicago: 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1914),  pp.  307-15.  John 
Keegan  makes  original  and  interesting  comments  on  the  strengths 
and  limitations  of  horses  in  combat  in  his  The  Face  of  Battle 
(N.Y.:  Vintage  Books,  1977),  pp.  94-7,  153-9. 

139.  TCTC  225,  pp.  7250-1;  CTS  195,  p.  5207;  HTS  217A, 
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shih  3^  (A  History  of  the  Sui,  T'ang  and  Five 
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143. 
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146. 
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147.  HTS  217A,  p.  6115;  CTS  195,  p.  5198;  Mackerras, 

The  Uighur  Empire,  p.  17;  Haneda,  "Todai  kaikotsu  shi  no  kenkyu," 


p.  196. 


148.  CTS  195,  p.  5199;  HTS  217A,  p.  6115. 

149.  CTS  11,  p.  267. 

150.  TCTC  220,  p.  7033;  HTS  225A,  p.  6421;  HTS  6,  p.  158; 
CTS  10,  p.  247;  HTS  137,  pp .  4600-1;  CTS  109,  p.  3299. 

151.  TCTC  220,  p.  7033. 

152.  The  size  of  the  imperial  army  is  variously  listed 

as  200,000  in  CTS  10,  p.  247;  TCTC  220,  pp.  7032-3;  and  150,000 
in  CTS  120,  p.  3451;  HTS  137,  p.  4600.  TCTC  219  (K'ao-i) , 
p.  7031  quotes  the  Su-tsung  shih-lu  ^  (Veritable 

record  of  emperor  Su-tsung)  as  saying  150,000.  Both  the  TCTC 
220,  p.  7033  and  HTS  225A,  p.  6421  say  the  rebel  army  had 
100,000  men.  Of  course,  these  are  at  best  round-figure 
estimates  and  at  worst  utter  nonsense. 

I  have  yet  to  discover  a  source  or  method  by  which  one 
can  obtain  acceptable  estimates  of  army  size.  The  estimates 
above  can  only  be  checked  by  comparing  them  with  a  breakdown 
of  the  component  units  of  the  imperial  army.  Although  its 
pre-rebellion  strength  was  64,700  men,  during  the  early  years 
of  the  rebellion,  the  Shuo-fang  army  was  usually  said  to  have 
approximately  50  to  55,000  men.  This  of  course  does  not 
account  for  the  casualties  nor  the  drafting  of  replacements. 

Li  Ssu-yeh  originally  brought  5,000  men  from  Central  Asia. 
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Wang  Ssu-li  led  38,000  men  into  Ho-pei  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Campaign  of  the  Nine  Military  Governors  in  758.  And  the 
Uighur  Yabghu  brought  4,000  men  to  China.  We  have  no  estimate 
for  the  number  of  other  foreign  mercenaries  who  took  part  in 
the  expedition.  Thus,  we  can  account  for  about  102,000  men. 

153.  Concerning  the  Battle  of  Hsiang-chi  Temple  see: 

TCTC  220,  pp.  7033-4;  especially  useful  are  Li  Ssu-yeh's 
biographies,  CTS  109,  p.  3299  and  HTS  138,  pp.  4616-7.  See 
also  Kuo's  biographies:  CTS  120,  p.  3451  and  HTS  137,  p.  4601; 
the  Uighur  biographies  CTS  195,  p.  5199  and  HTS  217A,  p.  6115; 
P'u-ku  Huai-en's  biographies  CTS  121,  p.  3478  and  HTS  224A, 

p.  6366;  ALSSC ,  pp.  295-6;  Lan ,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  156.  For 
the  physical  setting  of  the  battle  see:  Ku  Tsu-yu,  Tu  shih 
fang-yu  chi-yao,  53.16b-19b. 
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will.  For  example: 
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He  who  relies  on  the  situation  uses  his  men  in 
fighting  as  one  rolls  logs  or  stones.  Now  the  nature 
of  logs  and  stones  is  that  on  stable  ground  they  are 
static;  on  unstable  ground  they  move.  If  square,  they 
stop;  if  round,  they  roll.  Thus,  the  potential  of 
troops  skilfully  commanded  in  battle  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  round  boulders  which  roll  down  from  mountain 
heights . 

Sun  Tzu,  The  Art  of  War,  tr.  Samuel  B.  Griffith  (London: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1963),  p.  95. 
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163.  TCTC  220,  p.  7041;  CTS  195,  p.  5199;  HTS  217A, 
p.  6116;  Haneda,  "Todai  kaikotsu  shi  no  kenkyu,"  p.  196. 

164.  Pulleyblank,  "The  An  Lu-shan  Rebellion  and  the 
Origins  of  Chronic  Militarism,"  p.  45. 
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171. 
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173.  TCTC  220,  p.  7044;  CTS  120,  p.  3452;  HTS  137,  p.  4601. 

174.  CTS  10,  pp.  249-50;  TCTC  220,  pp .  7045-6;  CTS  120, 
p.  3452;  HTS  317,  p.  4601;  CSTP  92.6a.  The  text  of  the  amnesty 
is  found  in  TTCLC  123.8a-14a.  Kuo  also  obtained  posthumous 
honors  for  his  father  at  this  time;  CTW  353.16a. 

175.  Lan,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  158. 

176.  In  the  general  amnesty  of  15/12/757,  Su-tsung 
ordered  an  end  to  the  terminological  practices  imposed  by 
Hsuan-tsung  in  742.  One  change  was  that  commanderies  were 
once  again  called  prefectures.  See  the  sources  listed  in 
note  170. 

177.  TCTC  220,  pp.  7042,  7062;  CTS  200A,  p.  5372; 

HTS  225A,  p.  6422;  ALSSC,  pp.  296-7,  301-2. 

178.  The  posting  of  troops  in  Ho-pei  by  Li  Kuang-pi  and 
Wang  Ssu-li  and  An  Ch'ing-hsu  attack  on  Li's  troops,  forcing 
both  imperial  commands  to  withdraw,  is  found  only  in  ALSSC , 
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181.  TCTC  220,  p.  7047;  ALSSC,  p.  297;  CTS  200A,  pp .  5372, 
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in  terms  of  cloth;  Twitchett,  Financial  Administration ,  pp.  25-6, 
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189.  Li  Chao,  T'ang  kuo-shih  pu,  p.  31;  Chao  I,  Nien- 
erh  shih  cha  chi ,  20,  p.  267. 

190.  Ching-ying  pei  t'ao  Jx,  ;  HTS  137,  p.  4601; 
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192.  TCTC  220,  pp.  7059-60;  HTS  62,  p.  1694;  CTS  10, 

p.  253;  CTS  120,  p.  3452;  CSTP  92.6a-b;  HTS  136,  p.  4586.  The 
text  of  Su-tsung's  edict  appointing  the  two  generals  to  their 
respective  honorary  posts  is  given  in  TTCLC  60.1b-3a. 

193.  TCTC  220,  p.  7061;  CTS  120,  p.  3452;  HTS  137, 
p.  4601. 

194.  TCTC  220,  p.  7061;  CTS  10,  p.  253;  CTS  120,  p.  3452; 


HTS  137,  p.  4601;  CTS  184,  p.  4763;  HTS  207,  p.  5863;  Lu,  Sui 
T'ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  226;  Lan,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  158;  Pulley- 
blank,  "An  Lu-shan  Rebellion  and  the  Origins  of  Chronic 
Militarism,"  p.  45.  The  introduction  to  the  eunuch  biog¬ 
raphies  in  the  Chiu  T'ang  shu  says  that  Yu's  post  made  him 
commander  3, tty  ( t ' ung-shuai )  as  well  as  supervisor  of  the 
expedition;  CTS  184,  p.  4754. 
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195.  Concerning  the  system  of  army  supervisors,  see: 
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THY  65,  p.  1131;  Yano  Chikara  f  ,  "Todai  kangunshi 

sei  no  kakuritsu  ni  tsuite,"  *  /£ 

(On  the  establishment  of  the  army  supervisor  system  in  the 
T'ang  dynasty),  Nishi  Nihon  shigaku  ,  14 

(8/1953),  17-23;  Wang  Shou-nan  ^.^-1^7  ,  T'ang-tai  huan-kuan 

ch'uan-shih  chih  yen-chiu  ^  (Study 

on  the  power  and  influence  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  eunuchs) 

(Taipei:  Cheng-chung,  1971),  pp.  76-8,  81;  Chao  I,  Nien-erh 
shih  cha  chi ,  20,  pp.  262-5.  The  early  history  of  the  super¬ 
visory  function  is  discussed  by  Professor  Pulleyblank  in 
Background  of  the  Rebellion  of  An  Lu-shan,  p.  74. 

196.  For  a  sketchy  description  of  Yu's  early  career, 
see  his  biographies:  CTS  184,  p.  4763  and  HTS  207,  p.  5863. 

197.  CTS  184,  p.  4763. 

198.  For  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  offensive  and 
the  Battle  of  Wei  see:  TCTC  220,  p.  7062;  CTS  120,  pp.  3452-3; 
HTS  137,  pp.  4601-2;  ALSSC,  p.  303. 

199.  Tung  Ch'in  is  better  known  as  Li  Chung-ch '  en'^'ivj’2 
(d.  784) ,  a  name  given  to  Tung  by  Su-tsung  for  his  good  service 
against  the  rebels.  Tung  started  out  as  a  professional  soldier 
in  the  P'ing-lu  Army.  He  participated  in  the  755  coup  that 
brought  the  army  back  to  the  T'ang.  In  757,  he  led  3,000 

men  across  the  Gulf  of  Po-hai  to  the  Shan-tung  peninsula, 
to  eventually  join  the  imperial  armies  in  northern  Ho-nan. 

See  his  biographies:  CTS  145,  p.  3940  and  HTS  224B,  pp.  6387-8. 

200.  For  the  Battle  of  Ch'ou-ssu  Ridge,  see:  TCTC  220, 
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pp.  7062-3;  CTS  120,  p.  3453;  HTS  137,  p.  4601;  ALSSC,  pp .  304-5 

201.  Concerning  the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Hsiang  see 
the  accounts  in  TCTC  221,  p.  7068;  CTS  120,  p.  3453;  HTS  137, 

p.  4602;  ALSSC,  pp .  306-13;  CTS  109,  p.  3300;  CTS  200A,  p.  5372. 

202.  TCTC  220,  p.  7063;  ALSSC,  p.  308;  HTS  225A,  p.  6423; 
CTS  200A ,  p.  5380. 

203.  The  ALSSC  alone  among  the  sources  says  that  Kuo 
Tzu-i  took  command  of  the  imperial  armies  and  actually  engaged 
Li  Kuei-jen,  defeating  him;  ALSSC ,  pp.  309-10.  It  further 
says  that  the  council  of  war  discussing  an  attack  against  Shih 
Ssu-ming  took  place  following  this  battle  against  Li  Kuei-jen. 

204.  For  the  fall  of  Wei  Prefecture  and  the  breach 
between  Kuo  and  Ts ' ui  see:  TCTC  220,  pp.  7063-4;  CTS  200A, 
p.  5380;  CTS  99,  pp.  3093-5;  HTS  101,  pp.  3954-5;  CTS  111, 
p.  3319;  HTS  141,  p.  4654;  Chao  I,  Nien-erh  shih  cha-chi, 

18,  p.  234.  Kuo  acquired  much  human  talent  for  his  staff 

(my-fy)  during  this  campaign.  Besides  Hsiao,  he  took 
Tu  Huang-shang  into  his  service  at  this  time. 


205.  ALSSC,  p.  310;  TCTC  221,  p.  7067;  HTS  136,  p.  4586. 

The  ALSSC ,  p.  313  does  say  that  Li  and  Kuo  disagreed  on 
strategy  ;  but  this  comment  is 

made  immediately  before  the  final  battle  with  Shih  Ssu-ming. 

206.  TCTC  221,  p.  7069;  ALSSC,  pp .  312-3;  CTS  110, 
p.  3306;  HTS  138,  p.  4617. 

207.  Ibid. 

208.  TCTC  221,  p.  7068;  ALSSC,  pp.  311-2;  CTS  200A, 


p.  5372;  HTS  225A,  p.  6423;  CTS  120,  p.  3453;  HTS  137,  p.  4602. 
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Only  the  ALSSC  mentions  Shih's  raid. 

209.  TCTC  221 ,  p.  7069;  CTS  120,  p.  3453;  HTS  137, 

p.  4602;  HTS  225A,  p.  6423;  CTS  200A,  p.  5373;  ALSSC,  pp .  313-4. 
Although  the  final  battle  was  brought  on  by  Shih's  advance  on 
Hsiang  from  Wei,  the  battle  was  joined  as  a  result  of  an 
imperial  advance  against  Shih  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  The 
sources  agree  that  Kuo  was  deploying  his  men  into  a  battle 
formation  behind  the  imperial  lines  when  the  dust  storm  arose. 
The  ALSSC  says  that  the  imperial  armies  at  first  gained  the 
advantage,  but  Shih  executed  a  surprise  strategy  &T  (ch 1  i 
chi )  and  turned  the  tables  on  the  imperial  commanders.  The 
TCTC  says  that  when  Shih  approached  the  just  deployed  imperial 
troops  (meaning  those  of  Li,  Wang,  Hsu,  and  Lu) ,  the  imperial 
commanders  thought  the  rebels  were  just  a  force  of  commando 
cavalry.  Therefore  the  initial  rebel  onslaught  caught  them 
by  surprise.  The  details  of  this  battle  obviously  are  not 
clear. 

210.  TCTC  221,  p.  7070  follows  the  biographies  of  Li 
Kuang-pi  and  Wang  Ssu-li  in  saying  that  they  alone  kept  con¬ 
trol  of  their  troops  and  brought  them  intact  back  to  their 
respective  home  garrisons.  It  can  be  noted,  however,  that 
Li's  biographies  make  no  mention  of  Wang.  See:  CTS  110, 

p.  3306;  HTS  136,  p.  4586;  CTS  110,  p.  3313;  HTS  147,  p.  4750; 

Li  Kung-chih,  "Li  Kuang-pi,"  31;  CTW  342.8a-b. 

211.  TCTC  221  (K'ao-i),  p.  7070.  This  account  is  accepted 
by  Lu,  Sui  T ' ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  246,  largely  on  the  basis  that 


a  later  speech  by  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  seems  to  repeat  the  charge 


' 
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against  Kuo.  Ssu-ma  Kuang  does  not,  however,  accept  Ling 
Chun's  account. 

212.  TCTC  221  (Hu  San-hsing) ,  p.  7069. 

213.  Lu,  Sui  T ' ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  226. 

214.  HTS  137,  p.  4602. 

215.  CTS  114,  p.  3363;  HTS  147,  p.  4752.  Lu  committed 
suicide  in  regret  and  fear  over  his  command's  behavior  during 
the  attack,  after  learning  that  Li  Kuang-pi  had  retired  in 
good  order. 

216.  TCTC  221,  pp .  7071-2;  ALSSC,  pp.  315-7,  328-32; 

CTS  200A,  pp.  5373-4,  5380;  HTS  225A,  p.  6430. 

217.  TCTC  221,  pp .  7071-2;  CTS  120,  p.  3453;  CTS  10, 

p.  255;  HTS  137,  p.  4602.  The  tu-yu-hou  was  to  maintain  sur¬ 
veillance  over  the  military  governor's  army  and  jurisdiction, 
and  make  investigations.  In  the  middle  T'ang,  this  post  was 
filled  by  a  high-ranking  officer  chosen  by  the  military  gov¬ 
ernor.  His  functions  were  to  ferret  out  and  remove  disloyalty, 
maintain  discipline  among  the  troops,  maintain  discipline 
during  advances  and  retreats,  clarify  army  regulations,  mount 
patrols  and  guards,  control  corruption  and  the  misuse  of 
army  supplies,  counter  mutiny,  and  argue  for  adherence  to 
regulations;  Yen,  "Fang-chen  shih-fu  liao-tso,"  pp.  220-1. 
Robert  des  Rotours  translates  the  title  as  "of f icier  de 
surveillance  genera le " ;  Trait^f  des  fonctionnaires ,  pp.  647n. 

1,  1045.  In  this  case,  I  find  des  Rotours'  translation  too 
limited  for  the  functions  of  this  officer  and  so  use  "provost 
martial,"  the  closest  analogue  in  a  modern  western  army. 
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218.  HTS  136,  p.  4586;  TCTC  221,  p.  7070. 

219.  TCTC  221,  p.  7073;  CSTP  92.6b;  HTS  6,  p.  162; 

CTS  120,  p.  3453;  CTS  10,  p.  255;  HTS  137,  p.  4602.  The  edict 
of  appointment  is  in  TTCLC  59.5a-b.  THY  78,  pp.  1422-3  points 
out  that  Kuo  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  (yuan-shuai ) 

which  post  was  usually  reserved  for  imperial  princes.  Before 
this  time,  only  Ko-shu  Han  in  756  had  held  the  post  and  was 
not  a  member  of  the  imperial  family. 

220.  The  first  line  of  defense  meant  to  contain  Shih 
extended  from  Li  Kuang-pi  at  T'ai-yuan  in  the  north,  south 
along  the  T'ai-hang  Mountains  to  Wang-Ssu-li 1 s  forces  in  Lu 
Prefecture,  to  Lai  T'ien,  who  on  30/3/759  was  put  in  command 
of  the  defenses  from  Shan  westward  into  eastern  Kuan-chung; 

CTS  10,  p.  255.  Kuo  was  responsible  for  Loyang  and  the  Ho- 
yang  Fords.  Li-fei  Yuan-li  was  at  Huai  Prefecture  with  the 
Central  Asian  expeditionary  force;  TCTC  221,  p.  7072;  CTS  10, 
p.  255.  Hsu  Shu-chi  commanded  an  area  from  Pien  through  P'u 
prefectures,  with  P'u  being  held  by  the  P'ing-lu  troops  of 
Tung  Ch'in;  CTS  10,  p.  255.  The  final  stretch  of  the  Yellow 
River  was  the  responsibility  of  Shang  Heng  ;  CTS  10, 

pp.  255-6.  From  Loyang  east,  all  the  commanders  were  under 
Kuo's  general  direction. 

221.  TCTC  221,  pp.  7077-8;  CTS  120,  p.  3453;  HTS  137, 
p.  4602;  Lan,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  160.  At  Li  Kuang-pi ' s  request 


Su-tsung's  second  son,  the  Prince  of  Chao 


was 


appointed  Commander  in  Chief,  with  Li  as  his  Vice.  The  Prince, 
however,  remained  in  Ch'ang-an;  CTS  116,  pp.  3382-3.  Wang 
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Ssu-li  assumed  Li  Kuang-pi ' s  former  command  at  T'ai-yuan; 

CTS  10,  p.  256;  Lu,  Sui  T 1 ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  226-7. 

222.  TCTC  .221,  p.  7077;  CTS  120,  p.  3453;  HTS  137, 
p.  4602. 

223.  TCTC  221  (K'ao-i) ,  p.  7078. 

224.  Accounts  of  the  change  of  command  are  given  in 
TCTC  221,  pp.  7078-9;  CTS  110,  p.  3306;  HTS  136,  p.  4586; 

TFYK  122.9b;  CTW  342.8b.  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  was  rewarded  for  his 
part  in  the  transition;  TCTC  221,  p.  7080;  CTS  121,  p.  3479. 

225.  TCTC  221  (Hu  San-hsing) ,  p.  7083. 

226.  TCTC  221,  p.  7090;  CSTP  92.6b;  CTS  120,  pp .  3453-4; 
HTS  137,  p.  4602;  CTS  10,  pp .  257-8;  Lu ,  Sui  T ' ang  Wu-tai  shih, 
1:226-8. 

227.  Concerning  the  creation  of  the  Pin-Ning  command  see: 

TCTC  221,  p.  7077;  HTS  64,  p.  1767.  For  Fu-Fang  see:  HTS  64, 
p.  1767;  TCTC  221,  p.  7090.  The  Fu-Fang  also  used  the  name 
Wei-pei  that  had  been  previously  used  for  the  imperial 

troops  in  Kuan-chung,  during  the  early  years  of  the  rebellion. 

228.  On  the  Tanguts  see:  CTS  198,  pp.  5290-2;  HTS  221A, 
pp.  6214-6.  The  Tanguts  were  a  nomadic  people  with  a  highly 
segmented  tribal  organization.  Under  pressure  from  the  Tibe¬ 
tans,  various  Tangut  groups  began  to  submit  to  T ' ang  vassalage 
as  early  as  629.  While  most  of  the  Chinese  vassals  were 
eventually  allowed  to  migrate  into  Chinese  territory  within 
the  Ordos  Loop,  many  other  clans  remained  behind  as  vassals 

of  the  Tibetans.  With  the  weakening  of  Chinese  control  in 
the  Northwest  during  the  rebellion,  the  Tanguts  began  to  rob 
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and  pillage  both  on  their  own  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Tibetans  for  whom  they  served  as  guides.  See:  Yen,  "T'ang-tai 
Ch'ang-an  Ling-chou  tao,"  91;  CTS  198,  p.  5292. 

229.  For  the  war  between  Shih  and  Li  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  assumptions  of  command  in  the  East  until  the  Battle  of 
Mang  Mountain  see:  TCTC  221,  pp.  7075-7100;  HTS  136,  pp.  4586-8; 
CTS  110,  pp.  3307-10;  CTS  200A,  p.  5380;  HTS  225A,  p.  6430. 

230.  TCTC  221,  p.  7096;  CTS  120,  p.  3454;  HTS  137, 
p.  4602;  Lan,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  160.  A  text  of  the  edict 
appointing  Kuo  is  in  TFYK  122.10a-llb.  This  text  gives  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  units  assigned  to  Kuo  and  their 
strengths.  It  shows  the  T'ang  was  down  to  cannibalizing  the 
last  border  defenses  of  Ch'ang-an,  and  it  also  shows  the  great 
degree  to  which  the  T'ang  was  now  dependent  on  tribal  merce¬ 
naries  . 

231.  TFYK  122.11b. 

232.  TCTC  221,  p.  7076;  CTS  120,  p.  3454;  HTS  137, 

p.  4602;  all  attribute  the  revocation  of  Kuo's  commission  to 
the  intervention  of  Yu  Ch'ao-en. 

233.  For  the  Battle  of  Mang  Mountain:  TCTC  222,  pp.  7105- 
6;  CTS  110,  p.  3310;  HTS  136,  pp.  4588-9;  CTW  342.9b;  CTS  200A, 
pp.  5380-1;  HTS  225A,  p.  6367;  and  Charles  A.  Peterson,  "P'u- 
ku  Huai-en  and  the  T'ang  Court:  The  Limits  of  Loyalty,"  Monu- 
menta  Serica ,  29  (1970-1) ,  428. 

234.  TCTC  222,  pp .  7112-43;  CTS  110,  p.  3310;  HTS  136, 
pp.  4589-90;  Li  Kung-chih,  "Li  Kuang-pi , "  33. 

235.  The  coup  was  precipitated  by  Shih  Ssu-ming's  plans 
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to  replace  Ch'ao-i,  who  was  a  son  by  a  concubine,  with  a 
younger  son  by  Ssu-ming's  current  favorite.  See:  TCTC  222, 
pp.  7106-12;  ALSSC ,  pp.  335-47;  CTS  200A,  pp .  5381-2;  HTS 
225A,  pp.  6431-2;  Pulleyblank,  "An  Lu-shan  Rebellion  and 
the  Origins  of  Chronic  Militarism,"  p.  46. 


Notes  to  Chapter  Four 


1.  HTS  137,  p.  4609  says  that  Kuo's  mansion  occupied 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  quarter  and  the  household  included 
several  thousand  persons.  During  and  after  the  rebellion, 
the  best  mansions  in  the  capital  passed  into  the  hands  of 
generals,  eunuchs,  and  new  politicians  to  the  discomfort  of 
Ch'ang-an  sensibilities.  Once  Kuo,  observing  workmen  con¬ 
structing  a  new  wall  in  his  mansion,  went  over  and  urged  them 
to  build  it  well.  As  he  walked  away  he  heard  one  workman 
grumble  that  for  over  twenty  years  he  had  built  walls  for  the 
highest  ranking  people  in  Ch'ang-an,  and  although  his  walls 
were  all  still  standing,  none  of  his  clients  remained  in  their 
mansions;  Feng  Yen^J/v“  ,  Feng-shih  wen-chien  chi 
(Miscellaneous  notes  of  Feng  Yen),  ed.  by  Chao  Chen-hsin, 
Harvard-Yenching  Institute  Sinological  Index  Series,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  7,  2  vols.  (Taipei:  Chinese  Materials  and  Research 
Aids  Service  Center,  1966),  5.24. 

2.  Wang  Fu-chih  makes  the  point  that  what 

raised  Kuo  above  his  more  skillful  contemporaries,  such  as 
Li  Kuang-pi ,  was  his  willingness  to  accept  the  limitations 
on  what  was  possible  at  a  given  time  and  bide  his  time  then 
until  circumstances  changed;  Tu  t'ung-chien  lun 
(Essays  on  reading  the  Comprehensive  mirror)  orig.  published 
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ca.  1840  (Peking:  Chung-hua,  1975),  pp.  801-4. 

3.  Concerning  the  mutiny  at  T'ai-yuan  see:  TCTC  222, 


pp. 

7119 

-20; 

CTS  110,  pp.  3313-4; 

HTS 

141,  p.  4655;  HTS 

147, 

p- 

4653; 

HTS 

6,  p.  165.  Lu  Ssu-mien, 

Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai 

Shih , 

1: 

251. 

4. 

CTS 

110,  p.  3315. 

5. 

Accounts  of  the  mutinies 

in 

Ho-chung  are  found 

in  : 

TCTC  222 

,  PP  • 

7120-7115;  HTS  112, 

P- 

3340;  CTS  120,  p. 

3454  ; 

It 

Lu , 

Sui 

T '  ang 

Wu-tai  Shih,  1;  251 

-2. 

6.  Shuo-fang  troops  comprised  the  headquarters  guard 
that  started  the  mutiny;  TCTC  222,  p.  7120. 


7. 

8. 


222 ,  p. 


TCTC  223,  p.  7161. 

These  were  camped  in  I-ch'eng  County  n 
7120. 


TCTC 


9.  On  the  headquarters  guard  and  bodyguards  see:  Hino 
Kaisaburo  a  f jf?U  ,  Shina  chusei  no  gumbatsu 


(Warlords 


of  China's  middle  ages)  (Tokyo:  Sanseido, 


1940),  pp.  40-2;  Hori  Toshikazu,  "Hanchin  shin  eigun  no  ken- 


ryoku  koz5"  f 


(Power  structure 


of  the  f an-chen  bodyguards  during  the  T'ang  and  the  Five 
Dynasties)  Toyo  bunka  kenkyujo  kiyC  ^  y^r 

(Memoirs  of  the  Institute  for  Oriental  Culture) , 


20  (March  1960) ,  75-177. 


10.  This  is  the  phrase  used  in  Kuo's  biography;  CTS 
120,  p.  3454.  Also  in  TCTC  222,  pp.  7120-1;  TFYK  119.20a-b. 

11.  TCTC  222,  pp.  7120-1;  CSTP  92.6b;  CTS  120,  p.  3454; 


HTS  137,  p.  4602;  TFYK  119.20a-b;  Kuo's  memorial  accepting 
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the  appointment  was  written  by  Shao  Yueh^jS^Q  ,  "Tai  Kuo 
Tzu-i  hsieh  f u-yuan-shuai  ho-chung  chieh-tu  shih  piao" 

(Memorial  written  for 
Kuo  Tzu-i  accepting  appointment  as  vice  commander-in-chief 
and  Ho-chung  military  governor);  CTW  452.8b-9a;  Lan,  "Kuo 
Tzu-i,"  pp.  160-1. 


12.  Hu  San-hsing  says  the  Ting-kuo  Army  was  located  in 
T'ung  Prefecture  during  the  Late  Chou  (951-960);  TCTC  293 
(Hu  San-hsing),  p.  9560.  The  Hsing-p'ing  Army  was  created 

as  the  garrison  of  Feng-hsiang  in  756;  TCTC  219  (Hu  San-hsing) , 
p.  7011. 

13.  TCTC  222,  p.  7121;  CTS  120,  p.  3454;  HTS  137, 
pp.  4602-3. 

14.  TCTC  222,  pp.  7120-1  lumps  this  cloth  together  with 
the  grain  first  given  to  Kuo  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
but  CTS  120,  p.  3454  separates  the  goods  given  to  Kuo  before 
and  after  his  interview  with  the  Emperor. 


15.  TCTC  222,  p.  7121. 

16.  Accounts  of  Kuo's  actions  to  end  the  mutinies  in 
Ho-chung  are  found  in:  TCTC  222,  pp.  7125-6;  TCTC  222  (K 1 ao-i ) , 
p.  7126;  CTS  120,  pp .  3454,  3468;  HTS  137,  pp .  4602-3;  CTS  78, 
pp.  3530-1;  Lu,  Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  251. 

17.  CTS  120,  p.  3468;  HTS  137,  p.  4610;  Lu,  Sui  T'ang 
Wu-tai  shih,  1:  251. 


18. 

TCTC 

222, 

p.  7126;  CTS  120 

,  p .  3454; 

HTS  137,  p.  4603 

19. 

TCTC 

222, 

pp.  7123-5;  CTS 

10 ,  p .  263 

;  CTS  11,  p.  268; 

HTS  6,  pp. 

165, 

167 

;  Ch'en  Yin-k'o, 

T ' ang-tai 

cheng-chih  shih 

shu-lun  kao,  p.  152. 
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20.  CTS  120,  p.  3454;  HTS  137,  p.  4603;  Lan ,  "Kuo  Tzu-i," 
p.  161;  CTS  11,  p.  269;  CSTP  92.6b  indicates  Kuo's  fief  of  main¬ 
tenance  was  increased  in  two  steps,  one  of  500  and  a  second  of 
200  households.  The  Shan- ling  shih  reported  the  accession  of 
the  new  emperor,  appointment  of  a  new  Crown  Prince,  etc.,  to  the 
Imperial  Tombs;  Morohashi ,  Dai  kanwa  jiten,  No.  7869.1077.  Both 
Tu  Hung-chien  and  P'ei  Mien  were,  like  Kuo,  original  leaders  of 
Su-tsung's  regime  at  Ling-wu;  they  now  also  held  important  posts 
in  connection  with  Su-tsung's  burial.  P'ei  was  banished  because 
he  was  patron  to  one  of  two  astrologers  who  botched  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  omens  regarding  the  selection  of  Su-tsung's  tomb. 

P'ei's  dismissal  also  resulted  from  his  alliance  with  Li  Fu-kuo 
and  opposition  to  Ch'eng  Yuan-chen;  however,  T'ai-tsung's  beliefs 
make  the  matter  astrologers  more  than  a  mere  pretext.  TCTC  222, 
pp.  7130,  7192;  TCTC  222  (K'ao-i) ,  pp.  7130-1;  CTS  108,  p.  3283; 
CTS  113,  p.  3354. 

21.  CTW  332 . 9a-b ;  CTS  120,  p.  3454;  HTS  137,  p.  4603. 

Chao  I  corrected  previous  editions  of  the  HTS  which  said  that 
the  documents  returned  had  been  written  to  Kuo  by  Su-tsung; 
Nien-erh  shih  cha-chi ,  18,  p.  243.  The  correction  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Peking  edition  of  the  HTS . 


22. 

HTS  137,  pp. 

4603, 

4609  . 

23. 

TCTC  223,  p. 

7155. 

TCTC  222,  p.  7144  says  Ch'eng 

caused  the  suicide  of  Li  Huai-jang.  Wang  Fu-chih,  Tu  T ' ung- 
chien  lun,  p.  805  credits  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  decision  to  rebel 
to  Ch'eng's  handling  of  Lai  T'ien.  Ch'eng's  biographies 
HTS  207,  p.  5861;  CTS  184,  p.  4762  say  Ch'eng's  antagonism 


towards  Lai  T'ien  was  caused  by  the  general's  refusal  of 
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Ch'eng's  offer  C  ch 1 ing-t ' o)  of  an  alliance.  Concerning 

Ch'eng's  background  see  his  biographies  in  CTS  184,  p.  4761-2 
and  HTS  207,  p.  5861. 

24.  CTS  120,  pp.  3454-5;  HTS  137,  p.  4603;  CTS  121, 
pp.  3479-80,  3482;  TCTC  222,  p.  7132.  Wu,  T ' ang  fang-chen 
nien-piao ,  p.  7308;  Lan ,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  162.  On  P'u-ku's 
role  in  reestablishing  the  Uighur  alliance  see:  Peterson, 
"P'u-ku  Huai-en  and  the  T'ang  Court,"  p.  429. 

25.  HTS  6,  p.  168.  The  Tanguts ,  who  had  first  submitted 
to  the  T'ang  in  626,  were  settled  in  chi-mi  prefectures  in 
Ch'ing  Prefecture.  During  the  rebellion,  freed  of  T'ang 
control  and  under  Tibetan  pressure,  the  Tanguts  caused  a 
major  banditry  problem  in  Kuan-nei  Province;  CTS  198,  pp.  5291- 
3;  HTS  221A,  pp.  6215-6,  Yen,  "T'ang-tai  Ch'ang-an  Ling-chou 


tao 

,  "  p. 

91. 

26. 

Peterson , 

"P'u-ku  Huai-en  and  the  T'ang  Court," 

pp. 

423- 

5. 

27. 

Ibid . ,  p . 

452. 

28. 

Ibid. ,  p. 

453. 

29. 

Ibid. 

30. 

HTS  214A , 

p.  6369;  HTS  224B,  p.  6388;  CTS  145,  p.  3941 

31. 

See  Ma ' s 

biographies  CTS  184,  pp.  3689-90;  HTS  155, 

P- 

4884  . 

Li  Pao-yu 

's  biographies,  HTS  138,  p.  4620  and  CTS 

132 

,  P- 

3646,  do  not  refer  to  P'u-ku  and  the  Uighurs '  passage 

through  Tse-Lu. 

32.  Concerning  the  incidents  at  T'ai-yuan  and  with  Lo 
Feng-hsien  at  Fen  see:  TCTC  223,  pp.  7147-8;  TCTC  (K'ao-i) , 


pp.  7147-8;  CTS  121,  pp.  3482-3;  HTS  224A,  pp.  6369-70; 


ft 
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CTS  110,  p.  3314;  HTS  147,  p.  4754;  HTS  207,  p.  5862;  CTS  120, 
p.  3455;  Peterson,  "P'u-ku  Huai-en  and  the  T ' ang  Court," 
pp.  433-5,  438n.  39.  P'u-ku  Huai-en's  letter  of  self- justifi¬ 
cation  to  Tai-tsung  appears  in  TCTC  223,  pp.  7148-9;  CTS  121, 
pp.  3483-7;  HTS  224A,  pp .  6369-70.  Peterson  translates  the 
memorial  in  "P-u-ku  Huai-en  and  the  T'ang  Court,"  pp.  436-444. 

33.  TCTC  223,  p.  7150;  CTS  121,  p.  3487;  HTS  224A, 

pp.  6370-1;  CTS  113,  p.  3355;  HTS  140,  p.  4646;  CTS  11,  p.  273. 

34.  TCTC  223,  p.  7150;  CTS  121,  p.  3487;  HTS  224A, 
p.  6371. 

35.  Charges  of  a  "Ho-tung  faction"  opposed  to  P'u-ku 
Huai-en  are  made  by  Peterson  in"P'u-ku  Huai-en  and  the  T'ang 
Court,"  pp.  432-3.  Lu,  Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  245  says 
the  charges  came  only  from  Ma  Sui.  These  are  apparently 
based  on  Yen  Chen-ch ' ing ' s  observations  to  Tai-tsung  that 
only  several  men--Hsin  Yun-ching,  Li  Pao-yu,  Lo  Feng-hsien, 
and  Yu  Ch ' ao-en--had  charged  P'u-ku  with  rebellion;  CTS  121, 
p.  3488;  TCTC  223,  pp.  7159-60;  HTS  214A,  p.  6371.  Yen's  own 
biographies  (HTS  153  and  CTS  128)  make  no  mention  of  Yen's 
involvement  with  P'u-ku's  revolt.  The  "Yen  Lu-kung  hsing- 
chuang"  records  Yen's  appointment  as  Pcification  Commissioner 
to  the  Shuo-fang  Expeditionary  Force,  but  says  it  was  with- 

II 

drawn  because  Yuan  Tsai  was  afraid  that  Yen  would  use  the 

II 

position  to  memorialize  about  Yuan's  shortcomings  as  Chief 
Minister;  CTW  514.20b. 

36.  HTS  137,  p.  4603. 


37. 


CTS  11,  p.  273;  HTS  6,  p.  169;  CTS  120,  p.  3455; 
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TCTC  223,  p.  7150.  I  have  no  further  information  about  Kao 
Hui.  A  Kao  Yu  led  bandits  in  the  Ch'in  Range,  but  there 

is  no  evidence  that  the  two  Kaos  were  related;  TCTC  223, 
p.  7171;  CTS  132,  p.  3646;  HTS  138,  p.  4620. 

38.  HTS  224A,  p.  6369. 

39.  TCTC  223,  p.  7153;  HTS  216A,  p.  6088;  CTS  11,  p.  274. 

40.  Concerning  the  Tibetan  succession  see:  TCTC  217, 
p.  6950;  CTS  196A,  p.  5236;  HTS  216A,  p.  6087;  Sato,  "Choan 
shinnyu,"  522-3;  Chinese  transcriptions  of  Khri-srong  lde- 
btsan's  name  vary--the  T 1 ung-chien  writes  it  as  So-hsi-lung 


lieh-tsan  '  CTS  19  6  agrees  except  that  the 

rather  than  So.  HTS  216A  writes 


first  character  is  P'o 
Seng-hsi-lung  La-ts 1  an  ^ 


.  Sato,  however,  con- 


*  ut 


eludes  that  Ch  '  i-li-su-lung  lieh-ts'an'7  I  ^  was 

in  fact  Khri-srong  the  new  king  and  not  his  deceased  father 


as  the  sources  indicate.  The  conflicts  surrounding  the  suc¬ 
cession  are  discussed  in  Tsepon  W.  D.  Shakabpa,  Tibet:  A 
Political  History  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1967), 
pp.  34-6.  One  indication  of  the  succession  conflict  was  the 
defection  to  the  Chinese  of  a  member  of  a  prominent  Tibetan 
family  in  the  first  month  of  755;  TCTC  217,  pp.  6929-32; 

Sato,  "Choan  shinnyu,"  528. 

41.  Shakabpa,  Tibet ,  pp.  34-9. 

42.  The  Tibetan  advances  in  Ch'ing-hai  and  Kansu  during 
the  rebellion  are  described  in  general  terms  in  TCTC  223, 


pp.  7146-7;  CTS  196A,  p.  5236;  and  HTS  216A,  p.  6087.  HTS  50, 


p.  1339  points  out  that  the  Tibetans  occupied  almost  all  of 
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the  T'ang's  horse  breeding  areas.  Sato,  "Choan  shinnyn," 
528-30  points  out  that  Ko-shu  Han's  defeat  in  755  caused  not 
only  huge  losses  to  the  Chines..*  army,  but  more  especially  to 
the  T'ang's  tribal  allies  from  the  Ho-Lung  region.  Ts'en, 

Sui  T'ang  shih,  pp.  275-6  gives  a  chronological  list  of  the 
prefectures  lost  to  the  Tibetans  from  762  through  781.  There 
is  another  list  in  TCTC  223,  p.  7146. 

43.  Concerning  the  alliance  between  the  Tibetans  and 
Nan-chao  see:  Shakabpa,  Tibet ,  p.  43;  Ts'en,  Sui  T'ang  shih, 
p.  285;  and  HTS  222A,  p.  6272. 

44.  TCTC  222,  p.  7118  and  HTS  6,  p.  165  only  note  that 
the  Tibetans  "requested"  peace;  but  CTS  196A,  pp.  5236-7  and 
HTS  216A,  p.  6087,  the  chapters  on  Tibet,  say  a  treaty  was 
signed  and  list  the  Chinese  representatives.  Only  CTS  19 6A 
describes  the  dual  ceremony.  HTS  216A  says  that  Su-tsung 
knew  that  the  Tibetans  were  untrustworthy,  but  he  wanted  to 
gain  time.  The  dual  ceremonies  are  also  described  in  TFYK 
981.9a  "Wai-ch'en  pu,  meng-ching."  Kuo's  appointment  as 


Commissioner  to  Make  Peace  with 


appears  in  CSTP  92.7a. 

45.  This  is  the  explanation  offered  in  the  "Potala 
Inscription,"  a  dual  language  stele  erected  by  Khri-srong  lde- 
brtsan  at  Lhasa.  There  are  translations  of  the  inscription 
in  Shakabpa,  Tibet ,  pp.  39-41  and  in  Hughes  E.  Richardson, 
Ancient  Historical  Edicts  at  Lhasa  (London:  1952).  The 
inscription  claims  that  the  T'ang's  violation  of  the  Sino- 
Tibetan  treaty  led  to  the  invasion.  Tibet's  motives  are 
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discussed  in  SatC,  "ChOan  shinnyu,"  533-5,  538-40. 

46.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Tibetans  had  also  taken 

.  .  JZr-  ^  g? 

Ch'injg>  ,  Ch  '  eng  ,  and  We  .  yjrj  prefectures.  CTS  11, 

p.  273;  HTS  6,  p.  169;  HTS  216A,  p.  6087. 

47.  Concerning  the  initial  phase  of  the  invasion  see: 
HTS  216A,  p.  6087;  CTS  196A,  p.  5237;  TCTC  223,  p.  7150; 


Shakabpa,  Tibet ,  p.  39;  and  Sato,  "Choan  shinnyu,"  pp.  534-6. 

48.  TCTC  223,  p.  7150;  Sato,  "Choan  shinnyu,"  pp.  542-3; 


Dalby,  "Court  Politics,"  p.  227n.  40. 

49.  TCTC  222,  p.  7143;  Fu  Lo-ch'eng 


"Hui-ho 


ma  yu  Shuo-fang  ping;  T'ang-ch'ao  yu  Hui-ho  wai-chiao  kuan- 


* 


hsi  ti  t'ao-lun"  ]  jfZjJpy  * 

(Uighur  horses  and  Shuo-fang  soldiers;  a  discussion 


of  T'ang-Uighur  relations)  in  Pien-chiang  wen-hua  lun  chi 

(Collected  essays  on  border  cultures), 
ed.  by  Ling  Ts ' ung-sheng  /  et  al .  (Taipei:  Chung-hua 


wen-hua , 

1953) ,  p. 

217. 

50. 

TCTC  223, 

p.  7150;  CTS 

120,  pp.  3455-6;  HTS 

137, 

p .  4603; 

CSTP  92.6b;  HTS  6,  p.  169;  HTS  207,  p.  5863. 

• 

rH 

in 

HTS  136, 

p.  4591. 

52. 

TCTC  223, 

p.  7151;  HTS 

6 ,  p .  169 . 

53. 

TCTC  223, 

pp.  7151-2; 

CTS  11,  p.  273;  HTS  6, 

p.  169. 

54. 

TCTC  223, 

p.  7151;  CTS 

120,  p.  3456;  HTS  137 

,  p .  4603; 

CTS  19 6A 

,  p .  5237; 

HTS  216A ,  p. 

6088. 

55. 

CTS  184, 

p.  4763;  HTS 

207 ,  p.  5863. 

56. 

TCTC  223, 

pp.  7152-3; 

TCTC  223  (K'ao-i),  pp. 

7153-4. 

57. 

CTS  196A, 

pp .  5237-8. 
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58.  CTS  120,  p.  3456;  HTS  137,  p.  4603;  Sato,  "Ch5an 
shinnyu,"  pp.  537-8. 

59.  CTS  123,  p.  3518;  HT.  149,  p.  4802.  Lu  Ssu-mien 
questions  whether  in  view  of  Ti-wu  Ch'i's  past  achievements, 
Kuo  was  solely  responsible  for  his  recall;  Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai 
shih ,  1 :  267 . 

60.  Concerning  the  Tibetan  occupation  of  Ch'ang-an  see: 
TCTC  223,  pp.  7151-3;  CTS  196A,  pp .  5237-9;  HTS  216A,  pp.  6087 
8;  CTS  120,  p.  3456;  CTS  11,  p.  273;  HTS  6,  p.  169;  Sato, 
"ChSan  shinnyQ,"  pp.  536-8.  The  Tibetans  put  the  Prince  of 

on  the  throne;  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Emperor  Kao-tsung  and  Empress  Wu,  as  well  as 


Kuang-wu  Ch'eng-hung  ^ 


part-brother  of  the  princess  married  to  the  Tibetan  King; 
CTS  86,  pp.  2823-4;  HTS  81,  pp.  3585,  3590-2;  Dalby,  "Court 


Politics , "  p .  16 . 


61.  TCTC  223,  p.  7153;  CTS  196A,  pp .  5238-9;  HTS  216A, 
p.  6088;  CTS  120,  p.  3456;  HTS  137,  p.  4603. 

62.  The  Tibetans  attacked  Feng-hsiang  during  the  retreat 
but  were  driven  off  by  a  daring  counterattack  led  by  Ma  Lin. 
TCTC  223,  p.  7157;  CTS  196A,  p.  5239;  HTS  216A,  p.  6088;  Sato, 
"Choan  shinnyu,"  540-1;  Dalby,  "Court  Politics,"  p.  16. 

63.  The  imperial  reoccupation  of  Ch'ang-an  is  described 
in:  TCTC  223,  pp.  7153,  7155-7;  CTS  11,  pp.  273-4;  CTS  120, 
p.  3456;  HTS  137,  pp.  4603-4.  Kuo's  appointment  as  Viceroy 
is  noted  in  the  "Family  Temple  Inscription";  CSTP  92.6b.  The 
Pin-chih  is  quoted  in  TCTC  223  (K ' ao-i) ,  p.  7156. 


64.  TCTC  223,  p.  7155.  About  Li  Kuang-pi  see:  TCTC  223, 
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pp.  7163-4;  HTS  136,  p.  4590;  CTS  110,  pp.  3310-1;  Li  Kung- 
chih,  "Li  Kuang-pi,"  33.  Li  Chung-ch ' en ' s  biography  in  HTS  224B, 
p.  6388  puts  the  incident  in  763,  but  CTS  145,  p.  3941,  puts  it 
in  765  during  P ' u-ku  Huai-en's  second  attack.  The  Military 
Governor  for  T'ung-hua,  Li  Huai-jang,  committed  suicide  on 
18/6/763,  allegedly  as  a  result  of  Ch'eng  Yuan-chen's  slanders; 
TCTC  222,  p.  7144.  Li  was  a  guard's  general  and  like  Kuo  a 
graduate  of  the  military  examinations;  CTW  419.14a.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier  Po  Hsiao-te  is  said  to  have  come  to  the 
government's  aid  only  because  of  his  Deputy  Tuan  Hsiu-shih's 
remonstrances;  TCTC  223,  p.  7153. 

65.  TCTC  222,  pp .  7121,  7128-30,  7138,  7142;  CTS  10, 

pp.  258,  262,  269-71;  HTS  6,  pp.  162-3,  168;  CTS  184,  p.  4762; 

HTS  207,  p.  5861.  Wang  Fu-chih,  Tu  T'ung-chien  lun,  pp .  805-6 
argues  that  although  Lai  defied  imperial  orders,  the  govern¬ 
ment  erred  by  conspiring  against  him  rather  than  proceeding 
legally.  Wang  ignores  the  government's  weakness  that  made 
enforcement  of  its  orders  impossible.  During  his  764  attack 
into  Kuan-chung,  P ' u-ku  Huai-en  made  a  point  of  stopping  and 
sacrificing  at  Lai  T'ien's  tomb;  CTS  121,  p.  3488.  See  Lai's 
biographies  CTS  114,  pp.  3364-8;  HTS  144,  pp.  4699-4702. 

66.  CTS  120,  p.  3456;  HTS  137,  p.  4604;  Sato,  "Ch5an 
shinnyu,"  541;  Lan,  "Kuo  Tzu-i,"  p.  164.  Ch'eng's  own  biog¬ 
raphies  in  CTS  184  and  HTS  207  do  not  mention  this  proposal. 

67.  Yuan's  proposal  is  discussed  in  Chapter  5  of  this 
paper . 

68.  HTS  207,  pp .  5863-4  says  that  Yu  Ch'ao-en  favored  a 


’ 
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move  to  Loyang ,  but  this  was  actually  in  765. 

r  P*2  w  -Pc 

69.  "Ch'ing  chti-chia  huan  ching  tsou" 


(Memorial  requesting  the  emperor  return  to  the  capital) ,  CTW 
332 . lOa-llb .  See  also  CTS  120,  pp.  3457-8  and  HTS  137, 
pp.  4604-5. 

70.  Yung-chou  was  one  of  the  nine  provinces  of  China 


(The  Tribute  of  Yu)  in  the  Shu 


ching .  It  encompassed  parts  of  the  modern  provinces  of  Shensi 
and  Kansu  and  the  Ningsia-Hui  Autonomous  Region;  Tsang,  Chung- 
kuo  ti-ming  ta  tzu-tien,  p.  1073.4. 

71.  Mount  Yao  is  just  east  of  Shan  prefectural  city. 

The  Han  Gorge  (and  pass)  is  just  to  the  southwest  of  Ling-pao 
County,  Honan;  Tsang,  Chung-kuo  ti-ming  ta  tzu-tien,  pp.  796, 
430.  Thus,  Kuo  is  describing  the  principal  obstacles  on  the 
Yellow  River  land  route  from  Loyang  and  the  North  China  plain 
to  Kuan-chung,  that  is  to  say  Kuang-chung ' s  eastern  approaches. 

72.  In  the  Rites  of  Chou  the  imperial  capital  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  zones  of  500  .LL  radius,  denoting  cultural  as  well 
as  geographical  distance  from  the  center;  Morohasi,  Dai  kanwa 
j iten ,  no.  167.576. 


located  in  modern  Fan-shui  County, 


73. 


Honan,  had  been  an  important  place  since  the  Ch'un-ch'iu  Period. 


74.  CTS  120,  p.  3458;  HTS  207,  p.  5863. 


75.  TCTC  223,  pp .  7157-8;  CTS  11,  p.  274;  HTS  6,  p.  169; 


CTS  120,  p.  3458;  HTS  137,  p.  4605;  TFYK  133.20a-b. 

76.  TCTC  223,  pp.  7155-9;  CTS  184,  pp.  4762-3;  HTS  207, 


pp.  5861-2;  CTS  11,  p.  274;  Lu ,  Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:261-2. 
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77.  HTS  50 ,  pp.  1332-3;  des  Rotours ,  Traite  des  fonc- 
tionnaires ,  pp.  lviii,  565-6;  CTS  184,  p.  4763;  HTS  207, 

p.  5863.  Wang  Shou-nan ,  T'ang-tai  huan-kuan,  pp.  53-4;  Dalby, 
"Court  Politics,"  pp.  24-5;  Lu,  Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  262-3 
Yu  gradually  strengthened  his  position  over  the  next  two  years, 
but  eunuch  control  of  the  guards  was  not  yet  ironclad.  From 

tl 

Yu's  fall  in  770  to  783,  the  Shen-ts'e  were  not  commanded  by 
eunuchs;  des  Rotours,  Traite  des  fonct ionnaires ,  p.  852. 

During  Tai-tsung's  reign,  moreover,  many  former  subordinates 
of  Ko-shu  Han  in  the  Lung-yu  Army  played  important  military 
roles  in  the  Shen-ts'e;  Chang  Ch ' un ,  T'ang  shih,  1:  115-6. 

78.  The  beneficiary  was  the  Chief  Minister  Yuan  Tsai 
who  replaced  the  previous  ministers  with  his  cronies  Wang  Chin 
and  Tu  Hung-chien;  CTS  11,  p.  274;  HTS  6,  p.  169;  CTW  514.20a-b 
TCTC  223,  pp.  7157-8,  7161. 

79.  Sato  Hisashi  concludes  that  the  763  invasion  marked 
the  end  of  the  An-Shih  Rebellion  period  which,  in  turn,  marked 
the  end  of  the  T'ang  as  a  world  empire  and  the  beginning  of 
its  period  of  decline;  "Choan  shinnyu,"  543.  Charles  Peterson 
writes:  "While  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  available  evidence 
to  call  this  a  turning-point  in  a  very  literal  sense,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  severe  setback  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  prestige  and  thus  to  government  hopes  for  successful 
reconstruction  and  reassertion  of  central  control;  "P'u-ku 
Huai-en  and  the  T'ang  Court,"  448. 

80.  Fu,  "Hui-ho  ma  yu  Shuo-fang  ping,"  216-7;  Sui  T'ang 
Wu-tai  shih,  pp.  129-30. 
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81.  CTS  184 ,  p.  3960.  The  charges  are  repeated  in  TCTC 
223 ,  p.  7161..  See  also:  HTS  214A,  p.  6371  and  CTS  121,  p.  3487 
for  P'u-ku's  attack,  but  these  two  biographies  do  not  mention 
any  agreement  with  Hsieh  Sung. 

82 .  TCTC  223,  pp.  7159-60  follows  CTS  121,  pp.  3487-8 

and  HTS  214A,  p.  6371  in  describing  Yen's  advice  to  the  Emperor. 
These  chapters  and  CTS  11,  p.  274  record  Yen's  appointment  as 
Commissioner  to  Pacify  the  Shuo-fang  Expeditionary  Force  and 
the  Six  Prefectures  of  Fen,  Chin,  etc. 

*-)  (shuo-fang  hsing-ying  fen  chin  teng  liu  chou 

hsuan-wei  shih) .  The  title  differs  somewhat  in  each  source. 
Yen's  own  biographies  (HTS  153  and  CTS  128)  do  not  mention 
Yen's  part  in  dealing  with  P'u-ku  Huai-en;  the  "Yen  Lu-kung 
hsing-chuang"  records  his  appointment  as  Pacification  Commis¬ 
sioner  but  says  it  was  withdrawn  because  Yuan  Tsai  was  afraid 

.  .  .  ft 

Yen  would  use  the  post  as  a  platform  to  criticize  Yuan  s 
administration;  CTW  514.20b. 

83.  TCTC  223,  p.  7160;  CTS  132,  p.  3647;  HTS  138,  p.  4620. 
Li  Pao-chen  was  Li  Pao-yu's  nephew  and  client.  See  also:  Lu, 

Sui  T'ang  Wu-tai  shih,  1:  245. 

84.  Concerning  Kuo's  appointment  and  actions  see:  TCTC 
223,  p.  7161;  CTS  120,  p.  3458;  HTS  137,  p.  4605;  CTS  11, 

p.  275;  and  Shao  Yueh  mi  ,  "Tai  Kuo  Tzu-i  hsieh  chien 
ho-tung  chieh-tu  shih  piao" 

(Memorial  written  for  Kuo  Tzu-i  accepting  appointment  as 
concurrent  Ho-tung  military  governor),  CTW  452.9a-10a. 


CSTP  92.6b-7a  does  not  mention  the  Ho-tung  appointment. 
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85.  TCTC  223,  p.  7161.  Kuo  executed  fourteen  men  and 
administered  corporal  punishment  to  thirty  more. 

86.  TCTC  223,  p.  7162;  HTS  214A,  p.  6371;  CTS  121, 

p.  3488  credits  the  murder  of  P ' u-ku  Ch ' ang  to  Chang  Wei-yueh; 
this  error  is  also  made  in  Kuo's  biographies — CTS  120,  p.  3458 
and  HTS  137,  p.  4605. 

87.  This  claim  is  made  in  Hou's  biography,  appended  to 
that  of  Li  Kuang-pi  in  HTS  136,  p.  4595.  Hou  was  General 
Troop  Commissioner^^  (tu-chiang)  for  the  Shuo-fang  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force.  Hou  had  been  a  client  of  Li  Kuang-pi,  but  after 
Huai-en's  revolt  he  became  a  close  follower  of  Kuo  Tzu-i.  He 
later  became  a  general  in  the  Shen-ts'e  Army  defending  Ch'ang-an. 
Yen  Keng-wang  says  that  from  the  middle  T ' ang  tou-chiang  was  a 
common  abbreviation  for  tu-chih  ping-ma  shih ;  "Fang-chen  shih- 

fu  liao-tso,"  p.  214. 

88.  TCTC  223,  p.  7162;  CTS  121,  p.  3488;  HTS  214A, 
p.  6371;  CTS  11,  p.  274. 

89.  TCTC  223,  pp .  7162-3;  its  account  is  based  on  the 
Fen-yang  chia-chuan  and  the  Pin  chih,  which  are  quoted  in 
TCTC  223  (K ' ao-i) ,  p.  7163.  The  bribed  staff  officer,  whose 
personal  name  differs  in  the  two  accounts  was  a  Ya-kuan-^^ 
of  Kuo's.  As  previously  noted,  the  biographies  of  Kuo  and 
P'u-ku,  except  HTS  214A,  p.  6371,  credit  Chang  Wei-yueh  with 
killing  P'u-ku  Ch ' ang ;  CTS  121,  p.  3488;  CTS  120,  p.  3458; 

HTS  137,  p.  4605.  A  ya-kuan  was  a  liaison  officer  from  a 
military  governor's  staff  to  subordinate  prefectures  to  whose 
garrison  he  carried  orders;  TCTC  223  (Hi  San-hsing)  pp .  7162-3. 
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90.  Kuo  Tzu-i,  "Lun  T'u-fan  shu"£j^p (Memorial 
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